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The Sailor 


H ™ S hft !"g h,s kn « s h «h and putting his hand up, when I 
SaW blm ' as lf ’ crossing the road through that stringing 
ram, he were break,ng through the bead curtain of a Pernambu J 

RnaH i 7 wT g0mg W St ° P me ' This P art of ‘he Euston 

iob in Luto ° fmen , who want a CU P of ‘ea or their fare to a 
job in Luton or some outlying town. 

“Is'^at Whitechapel?”” ^ ™ ~ hot - p ° tat ° voi “' 

the H ele P ?‘" ted ‘° ** ‘ raffic clogged in the rain farther down where 
he dectnc s.gns were printing off the advertisements and daub, n ! 

m sm 

That s St Pancras,” I said. 

* • ■» 

gaping at the lights ahead. P ’ d h m ° Ved ° n at once > 

Wa ^ e ^ 1 ^ i ^ av * come^ from ? ” art ° f d ° 

morning.” g ‘ 1 b n on the roa d since ten this 

day’s misery. “I bin there ” andfa^ reCallmg the bottom of the 
of sight. ^ and fascinated, watched the bus out 

tv ® 1 ™ 

rain stained from the shoulders ° “ Came off h ™. The 

the ribs to the waist. It spread front'd Thin? the armpits °ver 
his thighs. He was a greasy-lookm^ b ‘°c ° Ver his kne “ *° 
gone down unevenly like a deflat ,S t ?\°, nce fat ’ and the fat had 
I spoke to him. y deflatmg bladder - He was calming as 

A* 
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A sailor, of course, and lost. Hopelessly, blindly lost. I cal¬ 
culated that he must have wandered twenty miles that day 
exhausting a genius for misdirection. 

“Here,” I said. “You’re soaked. Come and have a drink.” 

There was a public-house near by. He looked away at once. 

“I never touch it,” he said. “It’s temptation.” 

I think it was that word which convinced me the sailor was 
my kind of man. I am, on the whole, glad to say that I am a 
puritan, and the word temptation went home, painfully, pleasur¬ 
ably, excitingly and intimately familiar. A most stimulating and 
austerely gregarious word, it indicates either the irresistible hypo¬ 
crite or the fellow-struggler with sin. I couldn’t let him go after 
that. 

Presently we were in a cafe drinking acrid Indian tea. 

“Off a ship?” I said. 

He looked at me as if I were a magician who could read his 
soul. 

“Thank Gawd I stopped you,” he said. “I kep’ stopping people 
all day and they messed me up, but you been straight.” 

He gave me his papers, his discharge paper, his pension form, 
official letters, as he said this, like a child handing himself over. 
Albert Edward Thompson, they said, cook, born ’96, invalided 
out of the service two years before. So he was not just off a ship. 

“They’re clean,” he said suspiciously when I asked him about 
this. “I got ulcers, riddled with ulcers for fourteen years.” 

He had no job, and that worried him, because it was the winter. 
He had ganged on the road, worked in a circus, had been a waiter 
in an Italian restaurant. But what worried him much more was 
getting to Whitechapel. He made it sound to me as though for 
two years he had been threshing about the country, dished by one 
job and another, in a less and less successful attempt to get there. 

“What job are you going to do?” I said. 

“I don’t know,” he said. 

“It’s a bad time,” I said. 

“I fall on my feet,” he said, “like I done with you.” 

We sat opposite to each other at the table. He stared at the 
people in the cafe with his appalled eyeballs. He was scared of 
them, and they looked scared too. He looked as though he was 
going to give a yell and spring at them; in fact, he was likelier 
to have gone down on his knees to them and to have started 
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sobbing. They couldn’t know this. And then he and I looked at 
each other and the look discovered that we were the only two 
decent, trustworthy men in a seedy and grabbing world. Within 
the next two hours I had given him a job. I was chum no longer, 
but “Sir”. “Chum” was anarchy and the name of any twisty 
bleeder you knocked up against, but “sir” (for Thompson, out 
of the naval nursery) was hierarchy, order, pay-day and peace. 
I was living alone in the country in those days. I had no one to 

♦ ! gaVC Albert Thom P son some money, I took him 

to Whitechapel and wrote down the directions for his iournev to 
my house. 7 

The bungalow where I lived was small and stood just under 
the brow of a lull. The country was high and stony there. The 
roads broke u P into lanes, the lanes sank into woods and cottages 

stood like old men, and below them were sweet plantations of 
arch where the clockwork pheasants went off like toys in the 

ndth a e At n J gh r y ° U heard a farm d °S bark like a pistol 

and ?p ean Ti. S0Und ° f the treeS ' and sometimes, over an hour 

few nen S 7 t d Way ’ WhiStle 0f a train - But that was all. The 
few people looked as though they had grown out of the land 

shcks and stones in cloth; they were old people chiefly. In the one 

L 7 ^ gger h ° USCS they were childless. It was derelict country 
frost with its teeth fast in the ground, the wind running finer than 

hrough a changeless sky or the solitary dribble of water in 
helrdt s a a n w d ,h h e e re rain ^ ^ ^ « a ‘ 

neve^e the^^a^H 116 g °‘ . there ’ thou 8 ht I’ d 

-2ti “ Jr,?”""'” *» look 


At last some girl had shown him the way 
I calmed him down. We got to mv housed 


got to my house and I took him to his 
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room. He sat down on the bed and told me the story again. He 
took off his boots and socks and looked at his blistered feet, 
murmuring to them as if they were a pair of orphans. There was 
a woman in the train with a kid, he said, and to amuse the kid he 
had taken out his jack-knife. The woman called the guard. 

After we had eaten and I had settled in I went for a walk that 
afternoon. The pleasure of life in the country for me is in its 
monotony. One understands how much of living is habit, a long 
war to which people, plants and animals have settled down. In 
the country one expects nothing of people; they are themselves, 
not bringers of gifts. In towns one asks too little or too much of 

them. 

The drizzle had stopped when I went out, the afternoon was 
warmer and inert and the dull stench of cattle hung over the grass. 
On my way down the hill I passed the bungalow which was my 
nearest neighbour. I could see the roof as pink as a slice of salt 
ham, from the top of my garden. The bungalow was ten years old. 
A chicken man had built it. Now the woodwork was splitting and 
shrinking, the garden was rank, two or three larches, which the 
rabbits had been at, showed above the dead grass and there was 
a rose-bush. The bush had one frozen and worm-eaten flower 
which would stick there half the winter. The history of the 
bungalow was written in the tin bath by the side door. The bath 
was full of gin, beer and whisky bottles, discarded after the week¬ 
end parties of many tenants. People took the place for ever and 

then, after a month or two, it changed hands. A business man, 
sentimental about the country, an invalid social worker, a couple 
with a motor bicycle, an inseparable pair of school-teachers with 
big legs and jumping jumpers; and now there was a woman I 
hardly saw, a Colonel’s daughter, but the place was said to 
belong to a man in the Northampton boot trade. 

A gramophone was playing when I walked by. Whenever I 
passed, the Colonel’s daughter was either playing the gramophone 
or digging in the garden. She was a small girl in her late twenties, 
with a big knowledgeable-looking head under tobacco-brown 
curls, and the garden fork was nearly as big as herself. Her 
gardening never lasted long. It consisted usually of digging up a 
piece of the matted lawn in order to bury tins; but she went at it 
intensely, drawing back the fork until her hair fell over her face 
and the sweat stood on her brow. She always had a cigarette in 
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her mouth, and every now and then the carnation skin of her face, 

with its warm, dark blue eyes, would be distorted and turned 

cnmson by violent bronchial coughing. When this stopped she 

wou d straighten up, the delicacy came back to her skin and she 

would say, “Oh, Christ. Oh, bloody hell,” and you noticed at the 

end of every speech the fine right eyebrow would rise a little and 

the hd of the eye below it would quiver. This wink, the limpid 
wmk of the Cobrids daughte r> you noticed at once Yqu wQn _ 

dered Wh at ,t meant and planned to find out. It was as startling 
and enticing as a fish rising, and you discovered when you went 

Joi hi thC Col °. nel ’ s dau ghter was the hardest drinking and 
most blasphemous piece of apparent childish innocence you had 

ever seen . OM men in pubs ^ d thdr V ™ 

aid someone ought to take her drawers down and give her a 
tanmng I got a sort of fame from bd a . S 

peiTa:^ 8 "' Wh °’ S ^ ^ W d °™ the road?” 
“Her father’s in the Army ” 

tSSSS^gSStSS 77 * 

r s-s •ss tea 

slicrht 1 tj , ° Cenit y» P erform her wink and edge off on her 

S& J. T ™ v "’ s “ d - B “ if ™ -»£ 

'ICSSS. - - ~ 

Yes. And you?” 

Yes. What do you do about sex?” 

I haven’t got any.” 

/Oh, God, I wish I’d met you before.” 

come C T ? the daren’t 

locked and bolted up at sbc Th ^7 n ‘ ght ’ she said > she 
The men laughed * was a wink. 

wives froze and some c^ed up^" h \ raped ’ she Said ‘ Their 
Put their hands hard on their h.Khl a^ g0t the bli S ht and 
s he came to the house when I w^ 7 T*' ® Ut the few times 

ffcSr the fun length ° f 

si 
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with her sleeves rolled up, a pail of water beside her and a 
scrubbing-brush in her hand. 

“Hullo,” she said awkwardly. 

“Hullo,” I said. 

“I see you’ve got the Navy down here. I didn’t know you were 
that way.” 

“I thought you would have guessed that straight away,” I said. 

“I found him on the common crying this morning. You’ve 
broken his heart.” Suddenly she was taken by a fit of coughing. 

“Well,” she said. “Every day brings forth something.” 

When I got to the gate of my bungalow I saw that at any rate 
if Thompson could do nothing else he could bring forth smoke. 
It was travelling in thick brown funnel-puffs from the short 
chimney of the kitchen. The smoke came out with such dense 
streaming energy that the house looked like a destroyer racing 
full steam ahead into the wave of hills. I went down the path to 
the kitchen and looked inside. There was Thompson, not only 
with his sleeves rolled up but his trousers also, and he was shovel¬ 
ling coal into the kitchener with the garden spade, the face of the 
fire was roaring yellow, the water was throbbing and sighing in 
the boiler, the pipes were singing through the house. 

“Bunkering,” Thompson said. 

I went into the sitting-room. I thought I had come into the 
wrong house. The paint had been scrubbed, the floors polished 
like decks, the reflections of the firelight danced in them, the 
windows gleamed and the room was glittering with polished 
metal. Door-knobs, keyholes, fire-irons, window-catches, were 
polished; metal which I had no idea existed flashed with life. 

“What time is supper piped—er ordered?” said Thompson, 
appearing in his stockinged feet. His big round eyes started out of 
their dyspeptic shadows and became enthusiastic when I told him 
the hour. 

A change came over my life after this. Before Thompson 
everything had been disorganized and wearying. He drove my 
papers and clothes back to their proper places. He brought the 
zest and routine of the Royal Navy into my life. He kept to his 
stockinged feet out of tenderness for those orphans, a kind of 
repentance for what he had done to them; he was collarless and 
he served food with a splash as if he allowed for the house to give 
a pitch or a roll which didn’t come off. His thumbs left their 
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marks on the plates. But he was punctual. He lived for “Orders”. 
“All ready, sir,” he said, planking down the dish and looking up 
at the clock at the same moment. Burned, perhaps, spilling over 
the side, invisible beneath Bisto—but on time! 

The secret of happiness is to find a congenial monotony. My 
own housekeeping had suffered from the imagination. Thompson 

put an end to this tiring chase of the ideal. “What’s orders for 
lunch, sir?” 


he said. That was 


“Do you a nice fried chop and chips? 1 ne 
settled. He went away, but soon he came back. 

“What pudding’s ordered, sir?” That stumped both of us, or it 
stumped me. Thompson watched me to time his own suggestion. 

Do you a nice spotted dick?” So it was. We had this on the 
second day and the third, we changed on the fourth, but on the 
fifthwe came back to it. Then Thompson’s mind gave a leap. 

Do you grilled chop, chips, spotted dick and custard ?” he said. 
1 hat became almost our fixed menu. There were bouts of blanc- 
m a nge, but spotted dick came back. 

■ ^ h0mP A 0 J! had been sinking towards semi-starvation, I to the 

happy m ° bl0m0vism of the country. Now we were reformed and 

was Ws'mTain" ° n ^ ^ ^ 1 done with V-” It 

W^ e r Wi F ter i dr !Fu ed P 6 a tap ’ the f °S hardl Y left our hill, 
nter m England has the colourless, steaming look of a fried-fish 

garden snar^* 7 "T S ‘° ki " g huge we bunkered, the 
f„ d “ Spade went throu g h coal by the hundredweight. We began 

we e “sm "T ? ngV dialeCt Things a way; they 

77 , ^ d ' Stnng a PP eared in stran ge knots to make things 

“hoht”o„ a ther re fl aShCd ” " ‘ he d P ng g arden ' washing wfs 

the “galley* The 3 ’ 7 WerC SWabbed ”- The ^chen became 
galley . The postman came alongside” all 

“piped” and at bedtime we “piped down” At nigh £ "T 

=£=sr: 

XT,5 

I was happy. But was Thompson happv ? He t u t 
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to the bars of the range or on the edge of his bed, darning his 
clothes. (He lived in a peculiar muddle of his own and he was 
dirty in his own quarters.) In the evenings he did the same and 
sometimes we talked. He told me about his life. There was nothing 
in it at all. It was buried under a mumble of obscurity. His memo¬ 
ries were mainly of people who hadn’t “behaved right”, a 
dejecting moral wilderness with Thompson mooching about in it, 
disappointed with human nature. He didn’t stay to talk with me 
much. He preferred the kitchen where, the oil-lamp smoking, the 
range smoking and himself smoking, he sat chewing it all over, 
gazing into the fire. 

“You can go out, you know,” I said, “whenever you want. Do 
what you like.” 

“I’m O.K.,” he said. 

“See some of the people,” I said. Thompson said he’d just as 
lief stand by. 

Everyone knows his own business best. But I was interested one 
night when I heard the sound of voices in the kitchen. Someone 
had come in. The voices went on on other nights. Who was it? 
The milker from the farm probably or the cowman who cleaned 
out cess-pits by lantern light at night and talked with nostalgia 
about burying bodies during the war. “If there hadn’t been a 
war,” this man used to say, “I wouldn’t have seen nothing. It 
was an education.” 

I listened. Slow in question, slow in answer, the monotonous 
voices came. The woodcutter, the postman? I went into the 
kitchen to see who the profound and interminable crony was. 

There was no one. There was only Thompson in the kitchen. 
Sitting close to the fire with all windows closed, a sallow, stupefied, 
oil-haired head in his own fug, Thompson was spelling out a story 
from a Wild West Magazine. It was old and dirty and his coal- 
blackened finger was moving from word to word. 

So far Thompson had refused to go out of the house except as 
far as the coal-shed, but I was determined after this discovery that 
he should go out. I waited until pay-day. 

“Here’s your money,” I said. “Take the afternoon off.” 

Thompson stepped back from the money. 

“You keep it,” he said, in a panic. “You keep it for me.” 

“You may need it,” I said. “For a glass of beer or cigarettes or 
something.” 
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“If I have it, I’ll lose it,” he said. “They’ll pinch it.” 

“Who?” I said. 

“People,” Thompson said. I could not persuade him. 

“All right, I’ll keep it for you,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. “If I want a bob I’ll ask you. Money’s 
temptation,” he said. 

“Well, anyway,” I said, “take the afternoon off. It’s the first 
sunny afternoon we’ve had. I’ll tell you where to go. Turn to the 
right in the lane . . .” 

I don t like them lanes,” said Thompson, looking suspiciously 
out of the window. “I’ll stay by you.” 

“Well, take a couple of hours,” I said. “We all need fresh air.” 

He looked at me as if I had suggested he should poison himself; 
indeed as if I were going to do the poisoning. 

What if I do an hour?” he began to bargain. 

“No, the afternoon,” I said. 

“Do you half an hour?” he pleaded. 

“All right, I don’t want to force you,” I said. “This is a free 
country. Go for an hour.” 

It was like an auction. 


“Tell you what,” he said, looking shifty. “I’ll do you twenty 
minutes ” He thought he had tricked me, but I went back into 
the kitchen and drove him to it. I had given him an overcoat and 
shoes, and it was this appeal to his vanity which got him. Out he 
went for his twenty minutes. He was going straight down the lane 
to where it met the main road and then straight back; it would 
take a smart walker about twelve minutes on a winter’s day. 

When an hour passed I was pleased with myself. But when 
tour hours had gone by and darkness came I began to wonder. 

"-T" 0 the gate> The land and the ni S ht had become one 
ng. I had just gone in again when I heard loud voices and saw 

he swing of a lamp. There came Thompson with a labourer 

K b °u Ure -’u a htde bandy man known as Fieas > stood bke a 

dark 'Tu a S ° dden Sack ° n his shoulder s, snuffling in the 
rkness, and he grinned at me with the malevolence of the land. 

(l p g °t astra y>” be said, handing Thompson over. 

familiars 1 exda ‘ med Thompson, exhausted. His face was the 

SUety ag0ny - He was ful1 of explanations. He was 
sweatmg lie a scared horse and nearly hysterical. He’d been on 

the wrong course. He didn’t know where to steer. One thing 
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looked like another. Roads and lanes, woods and fields, mixed 
themselves together. 

“Woods I seen,” he said in horror. “And that common! It 
played me up proper.” 

“But you weren’t anywhere near the common,” I said. 

“Then what was it?” he said. 

That night he sat by the fire with his head in his hands. 

“I got a mood,” he said. 

The next morning cigarette smoke blew past my window and I 
heard coughing. The Colonel’s daughter was at the kitchen door 
talking to Thompson. “Cheero,” I heard her say, and then she 
came to my door and pushed it open. She stood there gravely and 
her eye winked. She was wearing a yellow jersey and looked as 
neat as a bird. 

“You’re a swine,” she said. 

“What have I done?” 

“Raping women on the commons,” she said. “Deserting your 
old friends, aren’t you?” 

“It’s been too wet on the common,” I said. 

“Not for me,” she said. “I’m always hopeful. I came across last 
night. There was the Minister’s wife screaming in the middle of it. 
I sat on her head and calmed her down and she said a man had 
been chasing her. ‘Stop screaming,’ I said. ‘You flatter yourself, 
dear.’ It was getting dark and I carried her shopping-bag and 
umbrella for her and took her to her house. I often go and see her 
in the evenings. I’ve got to do something, haven’t I? I can’t stick 
alone in that bungalow all day and all night. We sit and talk 
about her son in China. When you’re old you’ll be lonely too.” 

“What happened on the common?” 

“I think I’m drunk,” said the Colonel’s daughter, “but I 
believe I’ve been drunk since breakfast. Well, where was I? I’m 
losing my memory too. Well, we hadn’t gone five minutes before 
I heard someone panting like a dog behind us and jumping over 
bushes. Old Mrs Stour started screaming again. ‘Stand still,’ I 
said, and I looked and then a man came out of a tree about ten 
yards away. ‘What the hell do you want?’ I said. A noise came 
back like a sheep. ‘Ma’am, ma’am, ma’am, ma’am,’ it said.” 

“So that’s where Thompson was,” I said. 

“I thought it was you,” the Colonel’s daughter said. “ ‘There’s 
a woman set about me with a stick on the common,’ he said. ‘I 
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didn’t touch her, I was only following her,’ he said. ‘I reckoned if 
I followed her I’d get home.’ ” 

When they got to the wood Thompson wouldn’t go into it and 
she had to take his hand; that was a mistake. He took his hand 
away and moved off. So she grabbed his coat. He struggled after 
this, she chased him into the thicket and told him not to be a fool, 
but he got away and disappeared, running on to the common. 

“You’re a damn swine,” the Colonel’s daughter said to me. 
“How would you like to be put down in the middle of the sea?” 

She walked away. I watched her go up the path and lean on 
the gate opposite to stroke the nose of a horse. She climbed into 
the field and the horses, like hairy yokels, went off. I heard her 
calling them, but they did not come. 

When she was out of sight, the door opened behind me and 
Thompson came in. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said. “That young lady, sir. She’s been 
round my kitchen door.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He gaped at me and then burst out: 

I didn t touch her, straight I didn’t. I didn’t lay a finger on 
her.” 

She didn’t say you did. She was trying to help you.” 

He calmed down. “Yes, sir,” he said. 

When he came back into the room to lay the table I could see 
he was trying to catch my eye. 

“Sir,” he said at last, standing at attention. “Beg pardon sir 
the young lady ...” ’ 

His mouth was opening and shutting, trying to shape a sen- 
tence. 


„ y ? un ?J lady ~ she d had a couple, sir,” he said in a rush. 
,» * said > “don’t worry about that. She often has.” 

It s ruination, sir,” said Thompson evangelically. 

She did not come to the house again for many days, but when 
she came I heard him lock both kitchen doors. 

Orders at the one extreme, temptation at the other, were the 

went ou T ° f Th ,° mpSon ’ s life ' 1 n0 lon g<* suggested that he 
went out. I invented errands and ordered him to go. I wanted 

wanted himTh^ ^ ,°T ^ ‘° d ° ^ to Thompson I 

used to b ! 6 HapPy - At firSt he saw that 1 was not 

used to giving orders and he tried to dodge. His ulcers were bad, 
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he said. Once or twice he went about barefoot, saying the sole 
was off one of his boots. But when he saw I meant what I said, he 
went. I used to watch him go, tilted forward on his toes in his 
half-running walk, like someone throwing himself blindly upon 
the mercy of the world. When he came back he was excited. He 
had the look of someone stupefied by incomprehensible success. 
It is the feeling a landsman has when he steps off a boat after a 
voyage. You feel giddy, canny, surprised at your survival after 
crossing that bridge of deep, loose water. You boast. So did 
Thompson—morally. 

“There was a couple of tramps on the road,” Thompson said. 
“I steered clear. I never talked to them,” he said. 

“Someone asked me who I was working for.” He described the 
man. “I never told him,” he said shrewdly. “I just said ‘A 
gentleman’. Meaning you,” he said. 

There was a man in an allotment who had asked him for a 
light and wanted to know his business. 

“I told him I didn’t smoke,” said Thompson. “You see my 
meaning—you don’t know what it’s leading up to. There warn’t 
no harm, but that’s how temptation starts.” 

What was temptation? Almost everything was temptation to 
Thompson. Pubs, cinemas, allotments, chicken-runs, tobacconists 
—in these, everywhere, the tempter might be. Temptation, like 
Othello’s jealousy, was the air itself. 

“I expect you’d like to go to church,” I said. He seemed that 
kind. 

“I got nothing against religion,” Thompson said. “But best keep 
clear. They see you in church and the next thing they’re after 
you.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“People,” he said. “It’s not like a ship.” 

I was like him, he said, I kept myself to myself. I kept out of 
temptation’s way. He was glad I was like that, he said. 

It was a shock to me that while I observed Thompson, Thomp¬ 
son observed me. At the same time one prides oneself, the moment 
one’s character is defined by someone else, on defeating the 
definition. I kept myself to myself? I avoided temptation? That 
was all Thompson knew! There was the Colonel’s daughter. I 
might not see her very often; she might be loud, likeable, dreary 
or alarming by turns, but she was Temptation itself. How did he 
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know I wasn’t tempted? Thompson’s remark made me thrill. I 
began to see rather more of the Colonel’s daughter. 

And so I discovered how misleading he had been about his 
habits and how, where temptation was concerned, he made a 
difference between profession and practice. So strong was 
Thompson’s feeling about temptation that he was drawn at once 
to every tempter he saw. He stopped them on the road and was 
soon talking about it. The postman was told. The shopkeepers 
heard all his business and mine. He hurried after tramps, he 
detained cyclists, he sat down on the banks with roadmakers and 
ditchers, telling them the dangers of drink, the caution to be kept 
before strangers. And after he had done this he always ended by 
te ling them he kept himself to himself, avoided drink, ignored 
women and, patting his breast pocket, said that was where he 

uu jl? ney , and his P a P ers - He behaved to them exactly as 
he had behaved with me two months before in the Euston Road. 

that district 5 Ughter t0ld me - She P icked U P a!1 'he news in 


S e S “ de “ nt ’ fnendlysoul >” muttered the Colonel’s daughter 

k y ' Y °\ re a P r ‘g- Kee P your hair on. You can’t help it. I 
expect you re decent, too, but you’re like all my bloody so-called 


t 1 said ho P ef ully. “are prigs your special line?” 

ound out, too, why Thompson was always late when he 

losTAndTo h° m 1118 errandS - 1 had always acce P ted that ho was 
‘ t*’ , -i H T* S m a Way ’ but he was lost through wanderine 

theh altta PC ? P h f ? Uow ! n S them t0 their doorsteps, drifting to 
" 2 ™ backyards and, all the time, telling them, as he 

clung to their company, about the dangers of human intercourse 

was ^a deLTon 0 ^”^ 1 » Ut “ was *« a lie. It 

dau^it^ VeS “ tW0 WOrlds at once ” 1 sa id to the Colonel’s 
die usua chnn m0n T?' 1 had SCnt Thom P s °" to the town to buy 

match-boarding like a?*m r ^ Walls Were of varnish ed 
heated bv « * inSldc ° f a g0spel haI1 and the room was 

w«l to y rerin r f ereT Ve h ^ Smelled lite 3 ™P^ There 

records sheSS&Tt* J eCOrds 35 1 talked and the 
ne did not like she dropped to the floor and broke. She 
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was listening very little to what I said, but walked to the gramo¬ 
phone, put on a record, stopped it after a few turns and then, 
switching it off, threw the record away. 

“Oh, you know a hell of a lot, don’t you?” she said. “I don’t 
say you’re not an interesting man, but you don’t get on with it, 
do you?” 

“How old are you? Twenty-five?” I said. 

Her sulking, ironical expression went. She was astonished. 

“Good God!” she exclaimed with a smile of sincerity. “Don’t 
be a damn fool.” Then she frowned. “Or are you being pro¬ 
fessionally clever?” 

“Here,” she said. “I was damn pretty when I was twenty-five. 
I’m thirty-nine. I’ve still got a good figure.” 

“I would have put you at twenty-seven at the most,” I said 
truthfully. 

She walked towards me. I was sitting on the armchair and 
she stood very close. She had never been as close to me before. 
I had thought her eyes were dark blue, but now I saw they were 
green and grey, with a moist lascivious haze in them and yet 
dead and clock-like, like a cat’s on a sunless day. And the skin, 
which had seemed fresh to me, I saw in its truth for the first time. 
It was clouded and flushed, clouded with that thickened pimpled 
ruddiness which the skin of heavy drinkers has and which in 
middle-age becomes bloated and mottled. I felt: this is why she 
has always stood the length of the room away before. 

She saw what was in my mind and she sat down on the chair 
opposite to me. The eye winked. 

“Keep control of yourself,” she said. “I came down here for a 
rest and now you’ve started coming round.” 

“Only in the mornings,” I said. 

She laughed. She went to a bookshelf and took down a bottle 
of whisky and poured out half a tumblerful. 

“This is what you’ve done coming in here, early bird,” she 
said. “Exciting me on an empty stomach. I haven’t touched it for 
ten days. I had a letter this morning. From my old man.” 

“Your father?” 

I had always tried to imagine the Colonel. She gave a shout of 
cheerful laughter and it ended in coughing till tears came to her 
eyes. 

“That’s rich. God, that’s rich. Keen observer of women! No, 
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from my husband, darling. He’s not my husband, damn him, of 
course, but when you’ve lived with someone for ten years and he 
pays the rent and keeps you, he is your husband, isn’t he? Or ought 
to be. Ten years is a long time and his family thought he ought 
to be married. He thought so too. So he picked up a rich American 
girl and pushed me down here to take it easy in the country. I’m 
on the dole like your sailor boy. Well, I said, if he felt that way, 
he’d better have his head. In six months he’ll tire of the new bitch. 
So I left him alone. I didn’t want to spoil his fun. Well, now, he 
writes me, he wants to bring his fiancee down because she’s heard 
so much about me and adores the country. . . 

I was going to say something indignant. 

“He’s nice, too,” she said casually. “He sells gas-heaters. 
You’d like him all the same. But blast that bloody woman,” she 
said, raising her cool voice. “She’s turned him into a snob. I’m 
just his whore now.” 

“Don’t look so embarrassed,” she said. “I’m not going to cry.” 

“For ten years,” she said, “I read books, I learned French, 

educated myself, learned to say ‘How d’you do’ instead of 

Pleased to meet you’, and look down my nose at everything in 

his sort of way. And I let him go about saying my father was in 

the Army too, but they were such bloody fools they thought he 

must be a Colonel. They’d never heard of sergeant-majors 

having children. Even my old man, bless his heart,” she smiled 

attectionately, “thought or let himself think they did. I was a 
damn silly little snob.” 

“I don’t know him,” I said. “But he doesn’t sound much good 
to me.” ® 


™ T . h . a J ts l wh > ere y° u ’ re wrong,” she said sharply. “Just weak, 
poor kid, that s all. You don’t know what it is to be ashamed your 
mother s a housemaid. I got over it—but he didn’t, that’s all.” 

anc * tbe wink S ave its signal. 

This is more embarrassing than I thought,” she said. 

1 am very sorry,” I said. “Actually I am in favour of snobbery, 

h na S1 ?] °l Cha [ acter - It>s a ba <l thing to have, but it’s a bad 
dung not t0 have had. You can’t help having the diseases of your 


“There you go,” she said. 

like alie ffer i, ng °- f °. therS ‘ S incredible - When it is obscure it seems 
dte a he, when tt is gansh and raw, it is like boasting. It is a 
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challenge to oneself. I got up from my chair and went towards 
her. I was going to kiss her. 

“You are the sentimental type,” she said. 

So I didn’t kiss her. 

Then we heard someone passing the bungalow and she went 
to the window. Thompson was going by. The lock of black hair 
was curling over his sweating forehead and he gave a hesitant 
staggering look at the bungalow. There was a lump of fear on his 
face. 

“He’d better not know where you’ve been,” she said. She 
moved her lips to be kissed, but I walked out. 

I was glad of the steady sense of the fresh grey air when I got 
outside. I was angry and depressed. I stood at the window of my 
house. Thompson came in and was very talkative. He’d been lost, 
of course. He’d seen people. He’d seen fields. He’d heard trees. 
He’d seen roads. I hardly listened. I was used to the jerky wob¬ 
bling voice. I caught the words “legion” and “temptation”, and 
thought he was quoting from the Bible. Presently I realized he 
was talking about the British Legion. The postman had asked 
him to go to a meeting of the British Legion that night. How 
simple other people’s problems are! Yet “No” Thompson was 
saying. He was not going to the British Legion. It was temptation. 

I ought to have made love to her and kissed her, I was thinking. 
She was right, I was a prig. 

“You go,” I said to Thompson, “if you want to. You’d enjoy 
it.” 

But how disgusting, obvious, stupid, to have made love to her 
then, I thought. 

“Do as you like,” I said. 

“I’m best alongside you,” said Thompson. 

“You can’t always be by me,” I said. “In a month, perhaps 
less, as you know, I’ll be leaving here and you’ll have to go.” 

“Yes,” he said. “You tol’ me. You been straight. I’ll be straight 
with you. I won’t go to the Legion.” 

We ate our meal and I read. 

“In every branch of our spiritual and material civilization wc 
seem to have reached a turning point,” I read. “This spirit shows 
itself not only in the actual state of public affairs . . .” 

Well, I thought, I can ask her over to-night. I needn’t be a 
fool twice. I went out for an hour. When I returned, Thompson 
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was fighting Temptation hard. If he went to the Legion how 
would he get back? No, best not. He took the Legion on in its 
strength. (She is a type, I thought. At four he was still at it. At 
five he asked me for his money. (Well, we are all tvpes, I was 
t h i nkin g.) \ ery shortly he brought the money back and asked 
me to keep his pension papers. At half-past slx I realized this 
meant that Thompson was losing and the Legion and all its 
devils winning. (What is a prig, anyway?' He was looking out at 
the night Yet, just when I thought he had lost, he had won. 
There was the familiar sound of the Wild West monologue in the 
kitchen. It was half-past eight. The Legion was defeated. 

I was disappointed in Thompson. Really, not to have had 
more guts than that! Resdessly I looked out of the window. 
There was a full moon spinning on the tail of a dving wind. 
Lnder the moonlight the fields were like wide-awake faces, the 
woods like womanish heads of hair upon them. I put on my hat 
and coat and went out. I was astonished by the circle of stars. 
They were as distinct as figures on a clock. I took out mv watch 
and compared the small time in my hand with the wide time 
above. Then I walked on. There was a sour smell at the end of the 
'vood, where, no doubt, a dead rabbit or pigeon was rotting. 

I came out of the wood on to the metalled road. Suddenly 
in) eart began to beat quickly as I hurried down the road, but 
it was a long way round now. I cut across fields. There was a 
cottage and a family were listening to a dance-band on the wire- 
iess. A man was going the rounds of his chickens. There was a 

mi'll ai T 0 ^ diere were spades and steel bars where a water- 
tndl was being built. 

Then I mossed the last fields and saw the bungalow. Mv heart 
£5*^ h f '** “<» I kit all my blood slow down and my 
th gnm hca *y* 11 ^ onl y when I got to the road that I saw 
the f ^t* 11 bungalow. The Colonel’s daughter, 

\\TulVT? 11 V T d f lghter ’ had ? on e to bed early like a child, 
must have a earc j men s v °ices singing across the fields. It 
public hm 5? te n and people were coming out of the 

n y F^ of at this hour, loud- 

I cot to^'r ^ )rCa ^ n ? up and dispersing into the lanes, 
exhausted , OUSe and iit a candle. The fire was low. I was 
as if T haH to be in my house among my own things, 

got into my own skin again. There was no light in the 
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kitchen. Thompson had gone to bed. I grinned at the thought of 
the struggles of poor Thompson. I picked up a book and read. 

I could hear still the sound of that shouting and singing. The 
beer was sour and flat in this part of the country but it made 
people sing. 

The singing voices came nearer. I put down the book. An 
argument was going on in the lane. I listened. The argument was 
nearing the cottage. The words got louder. They were going on 
at my gate. I heard the gate go and the argument was on my 
path. Suddenly—there could be no doubt—people were coming 
to the door. I stood up, I could recognize no voice. Loud singing, 
stumbling feet, then bang! The door broke open and crashed 
against the wall. Tottering, drunk, with their arms round each 
other, Thompson and the Colonel’s daughter nearly fell into the 
room. 

Thompson stared at me with terror. 

“Stand up, sailor,” said the Colonel’s daughter, clinging to 
him. 

“He was lonely,” she said unsteadily to me. “We’ve been 
playing gramophone records. Sing,” she said. 

Thompson was still staring. 

“Don’t look at him. Sing,” she said. Then she gave a low laugh 
and they fell, bolt upright on the sofa like prim, dishevelled dolls. 

A look of wild love of all the world came into Thompson’s 
eyes and he smiled as I had never seen him smile before. He 
suddenly opened his twitching mouth and bawled: 

“You’ve robbed every tailor , 

And you’ve skinned every sailor , 

But you won’t go walking Paradise Street no more.” 

“Go on. That’s not all,” the Colonel’s daughter cried and 
sang, “Go on—something—something, deep and rugged shore.” 

She put her arms round his neck and kissed him. He gaped at 
her with panic and looked at her skirt. It was undone. 

He pointed at her leg in consternation. The sight sobered him. 
He pulled away his arms and rushed out of the room. He did not 
come back. She looked at me and giggled. Her eyes were warm 
and shining. She picked leaves off her skirt. 

“Where’s he gone? Where’s he gone?” she kept asking. 

“He’s gone to bed,” I said. 
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She started a fit of coughing. It strained her throat. Her eyes 
were dilated like an animal’s, caught in a trap, and she held her 
hand to her chest. 

“I wish,” she cried hysterically, pointing at me in the middle 
of her coughing, “I wish you could see your bloody face.” 

She got up and called out: 

“Thompson! Thompson!” And when he did not answer she 
sang out, “Down by the deep and rugged shore—ore-ore-ore.” 

“What’s the idea?” I said. 

I want Thompson,” she said. “He’s the only man up here.” 

Then she began to cry. She marched out to his room, but it 
was locked. She was wandering through the other rooms calling 
him and then she went out, away up the path. She went calling 
him all the way down to her bungalow. 

In the morning Thompson appeared as usual. He brought the 

breakfast. He came in for “orders”. Grilled chop, did I think? 

And what about spotted dick? He seemed no worse. He behaved 

as though nothing had happened. There was no guilty look in his 

eyes and no apprehension. He made no apology. Lunch passed, 

tea-time and the day. I finished my work and went into the 
kitchen. 


Tell me,” I said, “about last night.” 

Thompson was peeling potatoes. He used to do this into a 
bucket on the floor, as if he were peeling for a whole crew. He 
put down the clasp-knife and stood up. He looked worried. 

I hat was a terrible thing,” Thompson said, as if it was 
something he had read about in the papers. 

Terrible sir. A young lady like that, sir. To come over here 

or me, an educated lady like that. Someone oughter teach her a 

Mron. Coming over and saying she wanted to play some music. 
1 was took clean off my guard.” 

“It w asn ’ t rigli*,” said Thompson. “Whichever way you look 
ant >t wasn’t right. I told her she’d messed me up.” 

* mnot blaming you. I want to know.” 

not straight nf ed tiU r u was 0Ut ’” Thom P son said. “That’s 

bu Ho S L hC m L ay C ‘ aSS herself as an educated young lady, 
but do you know what I reckon she is? I reckon she’s a jane.” 

She r£T t0 f b “ ngalow - 1 was beginning to laugh now. 

she wo th garden dl SS ln S- Her sleeves were rolled up and 
^ was sweating over the fork. The beds were thick with Teaves 
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and dead plants. I stood there watching her. She looked at me 
nervously for a moment. “Pm making the garden tidy,” she said. 
“For Monday. When the bitch comes down.” 

She was shy and awkward. I walked on and, looking back, saw 
her go into the house. It was the last I ever saw of her. When I 
came back the fork she had been using was stuck in the flower-bed 
where she had left it. She went to London that night and did not 
return. 

“Thank Gawd,” Thompson said. 

There was a change in Thompson after this and there was a 
change in me. Perhaps the change came because the dirty 
February days were going, the air softer and the year moving. I 
was leaving soon. Thompson mentioned temptation no more. 
Now he went out every day. The postman was his friend. They 
used to go to the pub. He asked for his money. In the public- 
house the labourers sat around muttering in a language Thompson 
didn’t understand. He stood them drinks. At his first pint he 
would start singing. They encouraged him. He stood them more 
drinks. The postman ordered them for him and then tapped him 
on the pocket-book. They emptied his pockets every night. They 
despised him and even brought complaints to me about him 
after they had emptied his pockets. 

Thompson came back across the common alone, wild, en¬ 
thusiastic and moaning with suspicion by turns. The next day 
he would have a mood. All the countryside for ten miles around 
knew the sailor. He became famous. 

Our last week came. He quietened down. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“I’ll stay by you.” 

“You can’t,” I said. “I’ll be going abroad.” 

“You needn’t pay me,” he said. “I’ll stay by you.” It was 
hard to make him understand he could not stay with me. He was 
depressed. 

“Get me out of here safe,” he pleaded at last. “Come with me 
to the station.” He could not go on his own because all the people 
he knew would be after him. He had told them he was going. 
He had told them I was saving his pension and his last fortnight s 
pay. They would come creeping out of cottage doors and ditches 
for him. So I packed his things and got a taxi to call for us. How 
slowly we had lived and moved in these fields and lanes. Now we 
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broke through it all with a rush as the car dropped down the hill 
and the air blew in at the window. As we passed the bungalow 
with the sun on its empty windows I saw the fork standing in the 
neglected bed. Then we swept on. Thompson sat back in the car 
so that no one should see him, but I leaned forward to see every¬ 
thing for the last time and forget it. 

We got to the town. As the taxi slowed down in the streets 
people looked out of shops, doors, a potman nodded from the 
pub. 

“Whatcha, Jack,” the voices called. 

The police, the fishmonger, boys going to school, dozens of 
people waved to him. I might have been riding with royalty. At 
the station a large woman sweeping down the steps of the bank 
straightened up and gave a shout. 

Hi, Jacko!” she called, bending double, went into shrieks of 

laughter and called across to a friend at a first-floor window. It 

was a triumph. But Thompson ignored them all. He sat back out 
of sight. 

“Thank Gawd I’ve got you,” he said. “They skin you of 
everything.” 7 

We sat in the train. It was a two-hour journey. 

“Once I strike Whitechapel,” he said in the voice of one 
nanung Singapore, “I'll be O.K.” He said this several times, 
verting his face from the passing horror of the green fields. 

Don t you worry,” he said. “Don’t fret yourself for me. Don’t 
you worry. His optimism increased as mine dwindled as we got 

n Y thC time We reached London he was almost 
address/’ ^ ^ ^ d ° n,t y ° U WOrr ^ ™ send V™ my 


yellow ™ d Y h i! C , rb and 1 watched him walk off into the 
termed riah t a " d f the c . lo Sg ed > grunting and mewing traffic. He 

He was gh ‘',r 0Ut lookin S- Ta * is braked to avoid him. 
He was going to walk to Whitechapel. He reckoned it was safer 
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“y'-'i ood morning, Mr P,” said Mr Pollfax, rinsing and drying 
V-Xhis hands after the last patient. “How’s Mr P?” I was 
always Mr P until I sat in the chair and he switched the lamp on 
and had my mouth open. Then I got a peerage. 

“That’s fine, my lord,” said Mr Pollfax, having a look inside. 

Dogged, with its slight suggestion of doggish, was the word for 
Mr Pollfax. He was a short man, jaunty, hair going thin, with 
jaunty buttocks and a sway to his walk. He had two lines, from 
habitual grinning, cut deep from the nostrils, and scores of lesser 
lines like the fine hair of a bird’s nest round his egg-blue eyes. 
There was something innocent, heroic and determined about Mr 
Pollfax, something of the English Tommy in tin hat and full pack 
going up the line. He suggested in a quiet way—war. 

He was the best dentist I ever had. He got you into the chair, 
turned on the light, tapped around a bit with a thing like a spoon 
and then, dropping his white-coated arm to his side, told you a 
story. Several more stories followed in his flat Somerset voice, 
when he had your mouth jacked up. And then, removing the 
towel and with a final “Rinse that lot out”, he finished with the 
strangest story of all and let you go. A month or so later the bill 
came in. “Mr Pollfax presents his compliments”, and across the 
bottom of it, in his hand, “Be good.” I have never known a 
dentist like Mr Pollfax. 

“Open, my lord,” said Mr Pollfax. “Let’s see what sort of life 
his lordship has been leading. Still smoking that filthy pipe, I see. 
I shall have to do some cleaning up.” 

He tapped around and then dropped his arm. A look of 
anxiety came on his face. “Did I tell you that one about the girl 
who went to the Punch and Judy show? No? Nor the one about 
the engine-driver who was put on sentry duty in Syria? You re 
sure? When did I see you last? What was the last one I told you? 
That sounds like last April? Lord, you have been letting things go. 
Well,” said Mr Pollfax, tipping back my head and squirting 
something on to a tooth, “we’ll have a go at that root at the back. 
It’s not doing you any good. It was like this. There was a girl 
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sitting on the beach at Barmouth with her young man watching 

a Punch and Judy show ..(Closer and closer came Mr Pollfax’s 
head, lower and lower went his voice.) 

He took an instrument and began chipping his way through 
the tooth and the tale. 5 

Not bad, eh?” he said, stepping back with a sudden shout of 
laughter. 

“Ah,” I mouthed. 

‘“AH right, my lord,” said Mr Pollfax, withdrawing the 

"s^XaHoTout” PSmS in ‘° hk Pr0fasi0nal 

He began again. 

There was just that root, Mr Pollfax was saying It was no 

couple^f shakes!" 6 n<>thinS ^ he ’ d ha « “ out in a 

“Though, my lord,” he said, “you did grow it about as far 
back in your throat as you could, didn’t you, trying to make it as 

What we7do s 2 » 
Ulfto re7“ ed X di5h ° f mSt “‘ s awards me and gave a 

Sl h e a d Ve h, brOU fth a 

^ho„e r oo c le who went ** 

coming Jo me wiXanIXc’f d,PPin ®, * h ,? gS in ! ittle P ots and 
still. I was reading Freud dieotherdav’ tX 6 " keCP dead 
complex? Ever read about that? DonXt $ 7™"' ? edi P us 

you’ll feel a prick, but for God’s sake Ho mo ' e ' don ‘ breathe, 

break in your gum I’ve neXti ' JUmp - 1 d °n’t want it to 

but they’re thin, and if it broke off I'd bX ^ t0UCh W °° d ’ 
three weeks and Mr Pollfax would be do^ b “ 3 " ursln g- h °me 
for it. The trouble about these little bits of'" >0 . ur throat looking 
farther into the system £?£££££!. ** “ove a bit 

eel anything? Feel it prick?” he said “Fine ” 
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gardener’s secateurs in his hand. He studied my face. He was a 
cleanshaven man and looked like a priest in his white coat. 

“Some of the stories you hear!” exclaimed Mr Pollfax. “And 
some of the songs. I mean where I come from. ‘The Lot that Lily 
Lost in the Lottery’—know that one? Is your skin beginning to 
tingle, do you feel it on the tip of your tongue yet? That’s fine, 
my lord. I’ll sing it to you.” 

Mr Pollfax began to sing. He’d give it another minute, he said, 
when he’d done with Lily; he’d just give me the chorus of “The 
Night Uncle’s Waistcoat Caught Fire.” 

“Tra la la,” sang Mr Pollfax. 

“I bet,” said Mr Pollfax sadistically, “one side of his lordship’s 
face has gone dead and his tongue feels like a pin-cushion.” 
“Blah,” I said. 

“I think,” he said, “we’ll begin.” 

So Mr Pollfax moved round to the side of me, got a grip on my 
shoulders and began to press on the instrument in my mouth. 
Pressing and drawing firmly, he worked upon the root. Then he 
paused and increased the pressure. He seemed to be hanging from 
a crowbar fixed to my jaw. Nothing happened. He withdrew. 

“The Great Flood begins,” said Mr Pollfax, putting a tube in 
my mouth and taking another weapon from the tray. 

The operation began again. Mr Pollfax now seemed to hang 

and swing on the crowbar. It was not successful. 

“Dug himself in, has he?” muttered Mr Pollfax. He had a look 

at his instruments. “You can spit, my lord, he said. . 

Mr Pollfax now seized me with great determination, hung, 
swung, pressed and tugged with increased energy. . 

“It’s no good you thinking you’re going to stay in, said Mr 
Pollfax in mid-air, muttering to the root. But the instrument 

slipped and a piece of tooth broke off as he spoke. 

“So that’s the game is it?” said Mr Pollfax, withdrawing. 
“Good rinse, my lord, while Mr Pollfax considers the position. 

He was breathing hard. 

Oh well, he said, there were more ways than one of killi g 
cat He’d get the drill on it. There were two Jews standing outside 
Buckingham Palace when a policeman came by, he said, coming 
at me with the drill which made a whistling noise like a fislung- 
line as he drew it through. The tube gurgled in my mou h. I was 
looking, as I always did at Mr Pollfax’s, at the cowls busily 
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twirling on the chimneys opposite. Wind or no wind, these cowls 
always seemed to be twirling round. Two metal cowls on two 
yellow chimneys. I always remember them. 

“Spit, my lord,” said Mr Pollfax, changing to a coarser drill. 
“Sorry, old man, if it slipped, but Mr Pollfax is not to be beaten.” 

The drill whirred again, skidding and whining; the cowls 
twirled on the chimneys, Mr Pollfax’s knuckles were on my nose. 
What he was trying to do, he said, was to get a purchase. 

Mr Pollfax’s movements got quicker. He hung up the drill, he 
tapped impatiently on the tray, looking for something. He came 
at me with something like a button-hook. He got it in. He 
levered like a signalman changing points. 

“I’m just digging,” he said. Another piece of tooth broke off 
Mr Pollfax started when he heard it go and drew back. 

“Mr Pollfax in a dilemma,” he said. 

Well, he’d try the other side. Down came the drill a<rain 
There were beads of sweat on his brow. His breath was shorter 
You see,” exclaimed Mr Pollfax suddenly and loudly, lookin- 

?"f?L Up at ^ S . , clo , ck - ‘ Tm fi ghting against time. Keep that 
head this way, hold the mouth. That’s right. Sorry, my lord, I’ve 
got to bash you about, but time’s against me ” 

“Why, damn this root,” said Mr Pollfax, hanging up again. “It’s 
wearing out my drill. We’ll have to saw. Mr Pollfax is up against 

His face was red now, he was gasping and his eyes were glitter- 
face. tr ° Ub ^ and emotional look cam e over Mr Pollfax’s 

b “" U P against in my time,” exclaimed Mr Pollfax 
’ h ‘ S teeth ' “ Y ° U hCard “ — ^e Oedipus 
“Blah,” I managed. 
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“Then I got married. Perfect if. ’ Speakmg Ver T ra Pidly. 
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took that girl off him, ran off to Hungary with her, married her 
and we’ve got seven children. Perfect happiness at last. I’ve been 
through the mill,” said Mr Pollfax, relaxing his chin and shining 
a torch down my mouth, “but I’ve come out in the end.” 

“A good rinse, my noble lord,” said Mr Pollfax. 

“The oldest’s fourteen,” he said, getting the saw. “Clever girl. 
Very clever with her hands.” 

He seized me again. Did I feel anything? Well, thank God for 
that, said Mr Pollfax. Here we’d been forty minutes with this 
damned root. 

“And I bet you’re thinking why didn’t Mr Pollfax let sleeping 
dogs lie, like the telephone operator said. Did I tell you that one 
about the telephone operator? That gum of yours is going to be 
sore.” 

He was standing, legs apart, chin trembling, eyes blinking, 
hacking with the button-hook, like a wrestler putting on a 
headlock. 

“Mr Pollfax with his back against the wall,” he said, between 
his teeth. 

“Mr Pollfax making a last-minute stand,” he hissed. 

“On the burning deck!” he gasped. 

“Whence,” he added, “all but he had fled.” 

“Spit,” he said. “And now let’s have another look.” He wiped 
his brow. “Don’t say anything. Keep dead still. For God’s sake 
don’t let it hear you. My lords, ladies and gentlemen, pray 
silence for Mr Pollfax. It’s coming, it isn’t. No, it isn’t. It is. It is. 
There,” he cried, holding a fragment in his fingers. 

He stood gravely to attention. 

“And his chief beside , 

Smiling the boy fell dead,” 

said Mr Pollfax. “A good and final spit, my lord and prince.” 
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“What! Do you have the impudence to tell me that if you fell off 
the top floor of this building and smashed your head in, you 
would say you hadn’t fallen and were not injured?” 

I was a small boy and very afraid of everybody, but not when 
it was a question of my religion. I was used to the kind of conun¬ 
drum the Irishman had set. It was useless to argue, though our 
religion had already developed an interesting casuistry. 

“I would say so,” I replied with coldness and some vanity. “And 
my head would not be smashed.” 

“You would not say so,” answered the Irishman. “You would 
not say so.” His eyes sparkled with pure pleasure. “You’d be dead.” 

The boys laughed, but they looked at me with admiration. 

Then, I do not know how or why, I began to see a difficulty. 
Without warning and as if I had gone into my bedroom at night 
and had found a gross ape seated in my bed and thereafter 
following me about with his grunts and his fleas and a look, 
relentless and ancient, scored on his brown face, I was faced with 
the problem which prowls at the centre of all religious faith. I 
was faced by the difficulty of the origin of evil. Evil was an illusion, 
we were taught. But even illusions have an origin. The Purifiers 
denied this. 

I consulted my uncle. Trade was bad at the time and this made 
his faith abrupt. He frowned as I spoke. 

“When did you brush your coat last?” he said. “You’re getting 
slovenly about your appearance. If you spent more time studying 
books”—that is to say, the Purification literature—“and less with 
your hands in your pockets and playing about with boats on the 
river, you wouldn’t be letting Error in.” 

All dogmas have their jargon; my uncle as a business man loved 
the trade-terms of the Purification. “Don’t let Error in, was a 
favourite one. The whole point about the Purification, he said, 
was that it was scientific and therefore exact; in consequence it 
was sheer weakness to admit discussion. Indeed, betrayal. He 
unpinched his pince-nez, stirred his tea and indicated I must 
submit or change the subject. Preferably the latter. I saw, to my 
alarm, that my arguments had defeated my uncle. Faith and 

doubt pulled like strings round my throat. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t believe that what our Lord 
said was true?” my aunt asked nervously, following me out of the 
room. “Your uncle does, dear.” 
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I could not answer. I went out of the house and down the main 
street to the river, where the punts were stuck like insects in the 
summery flash of the reach. Life was a dream, I thought; no, a 
nightmare, for the ape was beside me. 

I was still in this state, half sulking and half exalted, when Mr 
Hubert Timberlake came to the town. He was one of the import¬ 
ant people from the headquarters of our Church and he had come 
to give an address on the Purification at the Corn Exchange. 
Posters announcing this were everywhere. Mr Timberlake was 
to spend Sunday afternoon with us. It was unbelievable that a 
man so eminent would actually sit in our dining-room, use our 
knives and forks, and eat our food. Every imperfection in our 
home and our characters would jump out at him. The Truth had 
been revealed to man with scientific accuracy—an accuracy we 
could all test by experiment—and the future course of human 
development on earth was laid down, finally. And here in Mr 
Timberlake was a man who had not merely performed many 
iracles—even it was said with proper reserve, having twice 
raised the dead-but who had actually been to Toronto our 

firn be“;„ thiS great and reVOlutionar y relation had 

“This is my nephew,” my unde said, introducing me. “He lives 
r h , thl jk he thlnks > Mr Timberlake, but I tell him he 
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to him at lunch I thought there could be no finer life than his. 

“I expect Mr Timberlake’s tired after his address,” said my 
aunt. 

“Tired?” exclaimed my uncle, brilliant with indignation. 
“How can Mr Timberlake be tired? Don’t let Error in!” 

For in our faith the merely inconvenient was just as illusory as a 
great catastrophe would have been, if you wished to be strict, and 
Mr Timberlake’s presence made us very strict. 

I noticed then that, after their broad smiles, Mr Timberlake’s 
lips had the habit of setting into a long depressed sarcastic curve. 

“I guess,” he drawled, “I guess the Al-mighty must have been 
tired sometimes, for it says He re-laxed on the seventh day. Say, 
do you know what I’d like to do this afternoon?” he said, turning 
to me. “While your uncle and aunt are sleeping off this meal, let’s 
you and me go on the river and get water on the brain. I’ll show 
you how to punt.” 

Mr Timberlake, I saw to my disappointment, was out to show 
he understood the young. I saw he was planning a “quiet talk” 
with me about my problems. 

“There are too many people on the river on Sundays,” said my 
uncle uneasily. 

“Oh, I like a crowd,” said Mr Timberlake, giving my uncle a 
tough look. “This is the day of rest, you know.” He had had my 
uncle gobbling up every bit of gossip from the sacred city of 
Toronto all the morning. 

My uncle and aunt were incredulous that a man like Mr 
Timberlake should go out among the blazers and gramophones of 
the river on a Sunday afternoon. In any other member of our 
Church they would have thought this sinful. 

“Waal, what say?” said Mr Timberlake. I could only murmur. 

“That’s fixed,” said Mr Timberlake. And on came the smile, as 
simple, vivid and unanswerable as the smile on an advertisement. 
“Isn’t that just fine!” 

Mr Timberlake went upstairs to wash his hands. My uncle was 
deeply offended and shocked, but he could say nothing. He 
unpinched his glasses. 

“A very wonderful man,” he said. “So human,” he apologized. 

“My boy,” my uncle said. “This is going to be an experience 
for you. Hubert Timberlake was making a thousand a year in the 
insurance business ten years ago. Then he heard of the Purifica- 
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tion. He threw everything up, just like that. He gave up his job 
and took up the work. It was a struggle, he told me so himself this 
morning. Many s the time,’ he said to me this morning, ‘when 
I wondered where my next meal was coming from.’ But the way 
was shown. He came down from Worcester to London and in two 
years he was making fifteen hundred a year out of his practice.” 

To heal the sick by prayer according to the tenets of the 
Church of the Last Purification was Mr Timberlake’s profession 

My uncle lowered his eyes. With his glasses off, the lids were 
small and uneasy. He lowered his voice too. 

“I have told him about your little trouble,” my uncle said 
quietly with emotion. I was burned with shame. My uncle looked 
up and stuck out his chin confidently. 

“He just smiled,” my uncle said. “That’s all ” 

Then we waited for Mr Timberlake to come' down. 

• 1 pu - uC W ^ e flannels and soon I was walking down to the 
nyer with Mr Timberlake. I felt that I was going vvfth him under 

false pretences; for he would begin explaining to me the origin of 

evil and I would have to pretend politely thft he was converting 
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checked the thought. A leader of our Church under the direct 
guidance of God could not possibly fall into a river. 

The stream is wide and deep in this reach, but on the southern 
bank there is a manageable depth and a hard bottom. Over the 
clay banks the willows hang, making their basket-work print of 
sun and shadow on the water, while under the gliding boats lie 
cloudy, chloride caverns. The hoop-like branches of the trees bend 
down until their tips touch the water like fingers making musical 
sounds. Ahead in midstream, on a day sunny as this one was, 
there is a path of strong light which is hard to look at unless you 
half close your eyes, and down this path on the crowded Sundays 
go the launches with their parasols and their pennants; and also 
the rowing-boats with their beetle-leg oars, which seem to dig 
the sunlight out of the water as they rise. Upstream one goes, on 
and on between the gardens and then between fields kept for 
grazing. On the afternoon when Mr Timberlake and I went out 
to settle the question of the origin of evil, the meadows were 
packed densely with buttercups. 

“Now,” said Mr Timberlake decisively when I had paddled to 

the other side. “Now I’ll take her.” 

He got over the seat into the well at the stern. 

“I’ll just get you clear of the trees,” I said. 

“Give me the pole,” said Mr Timberlake, standing up on the 
little platform and making a squeak with his boots as he did so. 
“Thank you, sir. I haven’t done this for eighteen years, but I 
can tell you, brother, in those days I was considered some poler.” 

He looked around and let the pole slide down through his 
hands. Then he gave the first difficult push. The punt rocked 
pleasantly and we moved forward. I sat facing him, paddle in 
hand, to check any inward drift of the punt. 

“How’s that, you guys?” said Mr Timberlake, looking round 
at our eddies and drawing in the pole. The delightful water 

sished down it. 

“Fine,” I said. Deferentially I had caught the word. 

He went on to his second and his third strokes, taking too much 
water on his sleeve, perhaps, and uncertain in his steering, which 

I corrected, but he was doing well. # 

“It comes back to me,” he said. “How am I doing? 

“Just keep her out from the trees,” I said. 

“The trees?” he said. 
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“The willows,” I said. 

“I’H do now,” he said. “How’s that? Not quite enough? Well 
how’s this?” ’ 

^Another one,” I said. “The current runs strong this side.” 
What? More trees?” he said. He was getting hot. 

“We can shoot out past them,” I said. “I’ll ease us over with the 
paddle. 

Mr Timberlake did not like this suggestion. 

“No, don’t do that. I can manage it,” he said. I did not want 

to offend one of the leaders of our Church, so I put the paddle 

down; but I felt I ought to have taken him farther along away 
from the irritation of the trees. 8 ' 

ni“Of course,” I said. “We could go under them. It might be 

ideZ” th ‘ nk ’” Sa ‘ d Mr Timberlake > “ that would be a very good 

He lunged hard on the pole and took us towards the next 
archway of willow branches. Xt 

“We may have to duck a bit, that’s all,” I said 
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yard above the water, round as a blue damson that is ripe and 
ready, waiting only for a touch to make it fall. Too late with the 
paddle and shot ahead by the force of his thrust, I could not 
save him. 

For a full minute I did not believe what I saw; indeed, our 
religion taught us never to believe what we saw. Unbelieving, I 
could not move. I gaped. The impossible had happened. Only a 
miracle, I found myself saying, could save him. 

What was most striking was the silence of Mr Timberlake as 
he hung from the tree. I was lost between gazing at him and 
trying to get the punt out of the small branches of the tree. By 
the time I had got the punt out, there were several yards of water 
between us and the soles of his boots were very near the water as 
the branch bent under his weight. Boats were passing at the time, 
but no one seemed to notice us. I was glad about this. This was a 
private agony. A double chin had appeared on the face of Mr 
Timberlake and his head was squeezed between his shoulders and 
his hanging arms. I saw him blink and look up at the sky. His 
eyelids were pale like a chicken’s. He was tidy and dignified as he 
hung there, the hat was not displaced and the top button of his 
coat was done up. He had a blue silk handkerchief in his breast 
pocket. So unperturbed and genteel he seemed that as the tips of 
his shoes came nearer and nearer to the water, I became alarmed. 
He could perform what are called miracles. He would be thinking 
at this moment that only in an erroneous and illusory sense was 
he hanging from the branch of the tree over six feet of water. He 
was probably praying one of the closely reasoned prayers of our 
faith which were more like conversations with Euclid than 
appeals to God. The calm of his face suggested this. Was he, I 
asked myself, within sight of the main road, the town Recreation 
Ground and the landing-stage crowded with people, was he about 
to re-enact a well-known miracle? I hoped that he was not. I 
prayed that he was not. I prayed with all my will that Mr Timber- 
lake would not walk upon the water. It was my prayer and not his 
that was answered. 

I saw the shoes dip, the water rise above his ankles and up his 
socks. He tried to move his grip now to a yet higher branch he 
did not succeed—and in making this effort his coat and waistcoat 
rose and parted from his trousers. One seam of shirt with its 
pant-loops and brace-tabs broke like a crack across the middle of 
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Mr Timberlake. It was like a fatal flaw in a statue, an earthquake 
crack which made the monumental mortal. The last Greeks must 
have felt as I felt then when they saw a crack across the middle of 
some statue of Apollo. It was at this moment I realized that the 
final revelation about man and society on earth had come to 
nobody and that Mr Timberlake knew nothing at all about the 
origin of evil. 

All this takes long to describe, but it happened in a few seconds 
as I paddled towards him. I was too late to get his feet on the boat 
and the only thing to do was to let him sink until his hands 
were nearer the level of the punt and then to get him to change 
hand-holds. Then I would paddle him ashore. I did this. 
Amputated by the water, first a torso, then a bust, then a mere 
head and shoulders, Mr Timberlake, I noticed, looked sad and 
lonely as he sank. He was a declining dogma. As the water 
lapped his collar—for he hesitated to let go of the branch to 
hold the punt I saw a small triangle of deprecation and pathos 
between his nose and the corners of his mouth. The head resting 
on the platter of water had the sneer of calamity on it, such as 
one sees m the pictures of a beheaded saint. 

° n f° the P unt ’ Mr Timberlake,” I said urgently. 
Hold on to the punt.” 

He did so. 

T .‘ <Push from behind,” he directed in a dry businesslike voice. 
They were his first words. I obeyed him. Carefully I paddled him 

There h w u • 6 t ?™ ed and > with a s P lash ’ climbed ashore. 
There he stood, raising his arms and looking at the water running 

down his swollen suit and making a puddle at his feet. 8 

^Say, said Mr Timberlake coldly, “we let some Error in that 

How much he must have hated our family. 

T t, 1 “la r" 7, M , f Timberlake >” 1 ^id. “I am most awfully sorrv 
I should have paddled. It was my fault. I’ll get you home at once' 
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“If God made water it would be ridiculous to suggest He made 
it capable of harming His creatures. Wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I murmured hypocritically. 

“O.K.,” said Mr Timberlake. “Let’s go.” 

“I’ll soon get you across,” I said. 

“No,” he said. “I mean let’s go on. We’re not going to let a 
little thing like this spoil a beautiful afternoon. Where were we 
going? You spoke of a pretty landing-place farther on. Let’s go 
there.” 

“But I must take you home. You can’t sit there soaked to the 
skin. It will spoil your clothes.” 

“Now, now,” said Mr Timberlake. “Do as I say. Go on.” 

There was nothing to be done with him. I held the punt into 
the bank and he stepped in. He sat like a bursting and sodden 
bolster in front of me while I paddled. We had lost the pole, of 
course. 

For a long time I could hardly look at Mr Timberlake. He was 
taking the line that nothing had happened, and this put me at a 
disadvantage. I knew something considerable had happened. 
That glaze, which so many of the members of our sect had on 
their faces and persons, their minds and manners, had been 
washed off. There was no gleam for me from Mr Timberlake. 

“What’s the house over there?” he asked. He was making 
conversation. I had steered into the middle of the river to get 
him into the strong sun. I saw steam rise from him. 

I took courage and studied him. He was a man, I realized, in 
poor physical condition, unexercised and sedentary. Now the 
gleam had left him one saw the veined empurpled skin of the 
stoutish man with a poor heart. I remember he had said at 
lunch: 

“A young woman I know said, ‘Isn’t it wonderful! I can walk 
thirty miles in a day without being in the least tired.’ I said, I 
don’t see that bodily indulgence is anything a member of the 
Church of the Last Purification should boast about.’ ” 

Yes, there was something flaccid, passive and slack about Mr 
Timberlake. Bunched in swollen clothes, he refused to take them 
off. It occurred to me, as he looked with boredom at the water, 
the passing boats and the country, that he had not been in the 
country before. That it was something he had agreed to do but 
wanted to get over quickly. He was totally uninterested. By his 
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questions—what is that church? Are there any fish in this river? 
Is that a wireless or a gramophone?—I understood that Mr 
Timberlake was formally acknowledging a world he did not live 
in. It was too interesting, too eventful a world. His spirit, inert 
and preoccupied, was elsewhere in an eventless and immaterial 
habitation. He was a dull man, duller than any man I have ever 
known; but his dullness was a sort of earthly deposit left by a 
being whose diluted mind was far away in the effervescence of 
metaphysical matters. There was a slightly pettish look on his 
face as (to himself, of course) he declared he was not wet and 
that he would not have a heart attack or catch pneumonia. 

Mr Timberlake spoke little. Sometimes he squeezed water out 
of his sleeve. He shivered a little. He watched his steam. I had 
planned when we set out to go up as far as the lock, but now the 
thought of another two miles of this responsibility was too much. 
I pretended I wanted to go only as far as the bend which we were 
approaching, where one of the richest buttercup meadows was. I 
mentioned this to him. He turned and looked with boredom at the 
field. Slowly we came to the bank. 

We tied up the punt and we landed. 

“Fine,” said Mr Timberlake. He stood at the edge of the 

meadow just as he had stood at the landing-stage—lost, stupefied 
uncomprehending. r * 

“Nice to stretch our legs,” I said. I led the way into the deep 
flowers. So dense were the buttercups there was hardly any green 
Presently I sat down. Mr Timberlake looked at me and sat down 
also. Then I turned to him with a last try at persuasion. Re¬ 
spectability, I was sure, was his trouble. 

“No one will see us ” I said. “This is out of sight of the river, 
lake off your coat and trousers and wring them out ” 

Mr Timberlake replied firmly: 

“I am satisfied to remain as I am.” 

25S2 fSf' * *• -*«• 


“Of course,” he replied. 

I could do nothing with him. I lay down full length in the sun- 
and, observing this and thmking to please me, Mr Timberlake 
did the same. He must have supposed that this was what I had 
me out in the boat to do. It was onlv human Hp 
W ith me, I saw. to show me that he LZy human ^ 
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But as we lay there I saw the steam still rising. I had had 
enough. 

“A bit hot,” I said, getting up. 

He got up at once. 

“Do you want to sit in the shade?” he asked politely. 

“No,” I said. “Would you like to?” 

“No,” he said. “I was thinking of you.” 

Let s go back,” I said. We both stood up and I let him pass in 
front of me. When I looked at him again I stopped dead. Mr 
Timberlake was no longer a man in a navy-blue suit. He was blue 
no longer. He was transfigured. He was yellow. He was covered 
with buttercup pollen, a fine yellow paste of it made by the damp, 
from head to foot. 

“Your suit,” I said. 

He looked at it. He raised his thin eyebrows a little, but he 
did not smile or make any comment. 

The man is a saint, I thought. As saintly as any of those gold- 
leaf figures in the churches of Sicily. Golden he sat in the punt; 
golden he sat for the next hour as I paddled him down the river. 
Golden and bored. Golden as we landed at the town and as we 
walked up the street back to my uncle’s house. There he refused 
to change his clothes or to sit by a fire. He kept an eye on the time 
for his train back to London. By no word did he acknowledge 
the disasters or the beauties of the world. If they were printed 
upon him, they were printed upon a husk. 


Sixteen years have passed since I dropped Mr Timberlake in 
the river and since the sight of his pant-loops destroyed my faith. 
I have not seen him since, and to-day I heard that he was dead. 
He was fifty-seven. His mother, a very old lady with whom he had 
lived all his life, went into his bedroom when he was getting ready 
for church and found him lying on the floor in his shirt-sleeves. 
A stiff collar with the tie half inserted was in one hand. Five 
minutes before, she told the doctor, she had been speaking to him. 

The doctor who looked at the heavy body lying on the single 
bed saw a middle-aged man, wide rather than stout and with an 
extraordinarily box-like thick-jawed face. He had got fat, my 
uncle told me, in later years. The heavy liver-coloured cheeks 
were like the chaps of a hound. Heart disease, it was plain, was 
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the cause of the death of Mr Timberlake. In death the face was 
lax, even coarse and degenerate. It was a miracle, the doctor said, 
that he had lived as long. Any time during the last twenty years 
the smallest shock might have killed him. 

I thought of our afternoon on the river. I thought of him 

hanging from the tree. I thought of him, indifferent and golden, 

in the meadow. I understood why he had made for himself a 

protective, sedentary' blandness, an automatic smile, a collection 

of phrases. He kept them on like the coat after his ducking. And I 

understood why—though I had feared it all the time we were on 

the river—I understood why he did not talk to me about the 

origin of evil. He was honest. The ape was with us. The ape that 

merely followed me was already inside Mr Timberlake eating out 
his heart. & 



Many Are Disappointed 


H eads down to the wind from the hidden sea, the four men 
were cycling up a deserted road in the country. Bert, who 
was the youngest, dreamed: 

You get to the pub, and there’s a girl at the pub, a dark girl 
with bare arms and bare legs in a white frock, the daughter of the 
house, or an orphan—maybe it’s better she should be an orphan— 
and you say something to her, or better still, you don’t say any¬ 
thing to her she just comes and puts her arms round you, and 
you can feel her skin through her frock and she brings you some 
beer and the other chaps aren’t there and the people don’t say 
anything except laugh and go away, because it’s all natural and 
she doesn’t have a baby. Same at the next place, same anywhere, 
different place, different girl, or same girl—same girl always 
turning up, always waiting. Dunno how she got there. Just slips 
along without you knowing it and waiting like all those songs .. 

And there the pub was. It stood on the crown of the long hill, 
straight ahead of them, a small red brick house with outbuildings 
and a single chimney trailing out smoke against the strong white 
light which seemed to be thrown up by great reflectors from the 
hidden sea. 

“There’s our beer, Mr Blake,” shouted Sid on his pink racing- 
tyres, who was the first to see it, the first to see everything. The 
four men glanced up. 

Yes, there’s our beer, they said. Our ruddy beer. They had 
been thinking about it for miles. A pub at the cross-roads, a pub 
where the old Roman road crossed this road that went on to the 
land’s end, a funny place for a pub, but a pub all right, the only 
pub for ten miles at Harry’s ruddy Roman road, marked on the 
map which stuck out of the backside pocket of Harry’s breeches. 
Yes, that was the pub, and Ted, the oldest and the married one, 
slacked on the long hill and said all he hoped was that the 
Romans had left a drop in the bottom of the barrel for 
posterity. 

When they had left in the morning there had been little wind. 
The skylarks were over the fields and the sun itself was like one of 
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their steel wheels flashing in the sky. Sid was the first, but Harry 
with the stubborn red neck and the close dull fair curls was the 
leader. In the week he sat in the office making the plan. He had 
this mania for Roman roads. “Ask our Mr Newton,” they said, 
“the man with the big head and the brain.” They had passed 
through the cream-walled villages and out again to pick up once 
more the singing of the larks; and then cloud had covered the sun 
like a grey hand, west of Handleyford the country had emptied 
and it was astonishing to hear a bird. Reeds were in the small 
meadows. Hedges crawled uncut and there had been no villages, 
only long tablelands of common and bald wiry grass for sheep and 
the isolated farm with no ivy on the brick. 

Well, they were there at last. They piled their bicycles against 
the wall of the house. They were shy before these country places. 
They waited for Ted. He was walking the last thirty yards. They 
looked at the four windows with their lace curtains and the var¬ 
nished door. There was a chicken in the road and no sound but 
the whimper of the telegraph wire on the hill. In an open barn was 
a cart tipped down, its shaft white with the winter’s mud, and 
last year s swallow nests, now empty, were under the eaves. Then 
Ted came, and when he had piled his bicycle, they read the black 
sign over the door. “Tavern”, it said. A funny old-fashioned word, 
led said, that you didn’t often see. 

“Well,” Sid said, “a couple of pints all round?” 

They looked to Harry. He always opened doors, but this door 
was so emphatically closed that he took off his fur gauntlet first 
and knocked before he opened it. The four men were surprised 

3 w ° man . standln £ behind the door, waiting there a7if she 
had been listening to them. She was a frail, drab woman not 

much past thirty, in a white blouse that drooped low over her 

“Good morning ” said Sid. “This the bar?” 

The bar?” said the woman timidly. She spoke in a flat 

country"" V °' Ce “ d ^ in the ° f ** P-t of the 

up a^eno&e.” ^ ^ ‘ Tavm >’ ” he said > nodding 

“Oh, yes ,” she said, hesitating. “Come in. Come in here ” 

She showed them not into the bar but into a sitting- mnm n 
was a bowl of tomatoes in the window and a noticf said “Tet”" 
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The four men were tall and large beside her in the little room, 
and she gazed up at them as if she feared they would burst its 
walls. And yet she was pleased. She was trying to smile. 

This is on me, Sid said. “Mild and bitter four times.” 

O K., Mr Blake,” Ted said. “Bring me my beer.” 

“But let’s get into the bar,” said Bert. 

Seeing an armchair, Ted sank into it and now the woman was 
reassured. She succeeded in smiling, but she did not go out of the 
room. Sid looked at her and her smile was vacant and faint like 
the smile fading on an old photograph. Her hair was short, an 
impure yellow, and the pale skin of her face and her neck and her 
breast seemed to be moist as if she had just got out of bed. The 
high strong light of this place drank all colour from her. 

“There isn’t a bar,” she said. “This isn’t a public-house. They 
call it the Tavern, but it isn’t a tavern by rights.” 

Very anxiously she raised her hands to her blouse. 

What! they exclaimed. “Not a pub! Here, Harry, it’s marked 
on your map.” They were dumbfounded and angry. 

“What you mean, don’t sell beer?” they said. 

Their voices were very loud. 

“Yes,” said Harry. “Here it is. See? Inn.” 

He put the map before her face accusingly. 

“You don’t sell beer?” said Bert. He looked at the pale-blue- 
veined chest of the woman. 

“No,” she said. She hesitated. “Many are disappointed,” she 
said, and she spoke like a child reciting a piece without knowing 
its meaning. He lowered his eyes. 

“You bet they ruddy well are,” said Ted from the chair. 

“Where is the pub?” said Sid. 

She put out her hand and a little girl came into the room and 
clung close to her mother. Now she felt happier. 

“My little girl,” she said. 

She was a tiny, frail child with yellow hair and pale blue eyes 
like her mother’s. The four men smiled and spoke more quietly 
because of the resemblance between the woman and her child. 

“Which way did you come?” she asked, and her hand moving 
over the child’s hair got courage from the child. “Handleyford?” 
she said. “That’s it. It’s ten miles. The Queen’s Arms, Handley¬ 
ford, the way you came. That’s the nearest pub.” 

“My God!” said Bert. “What a country!” 
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“The Queen’s Arms,” said Ted stupefied. 

He remembered it. They were passing through Handleyford. 
He was the oldest, a flat wide man in loose clothes, loose in the 
chin too, with watery rings under his eyes and a small golden sun 
of baldness at the back of his head. “Queen’s Arms” he had 
called. “Here, what’s the ruddy game?” But the others had 
grinned back at him. When you drop back to number four on 
the hills it comes back to you: they’re single, nothing to worry 
about, you’re married and you’re forty. What’s the hurry? Ease 
up, take what you can get. “Queen’s Arms”—he remembered 
looking back. The best things are in the past. 

“Well, that’s that!” said Sid. 

“Queen’s Arms, Harry,” Ted said. 

And Bert looked at the woman. “Let’s go on,” he said fiercely, 
bhe was not the woman he had expected. Then he blushed and 
turned away from the woman. 

She was afraid they were going, and in a placating voice she 
said, “I do teas.” 


Sid was sitting on the arm of a chair and the child was gazing at 

a gold ring he wore on his little finger. He saw the child was 
gazing and he smiled. 

“What’s wrong with tea?” Sid said. 

“Ask the man with the brain,” said Ted. “Ask the man with 

tnc 

"">°"' d b *‘" -*■> 

Tea, ’ nodded Sid to the woman. “Make it strong ” 

The woman looked at Sid as if he had performed a miracle, 
get you tea, she said eagerly. “I alwav«s rln c 

? e °P le ,” Sh ® s P° ke w!th flight as if a bell had suddenly tinkled 

bread and f 'J***™- She '™>d get them tea, she saiSnd 
that d - butter ’ but no eggs, because the man had not been 
hat morning, and no ham. It was too early she said for ha 

“But there are tomatoes,” she said. And then lie a child ‘T i 
them in the window so as people can see.” Ch ‘ ld ’ 1 PU ‘ 

vJ.xv., old said. Four teas ” 
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“Well, Mr Blake,” said Ted, “there’s a ruddy sell.” 

“Have a gasper, Mr Richards,” said Sid. 

“Try my lighter,” said Ted. 

He clicked the lighter, but no flame came. 

“Wrong number,” said Ted. “Dial O and try again.” A steak, 
said Sid, had been his idea. A couple of pints just to ease the 
passage and then some real drinking, Ted said. But Bert was 
drumming on a biscuit-tin and was looking inside. There was 
nothing in it. “Many,” said Bert, “are disappointed.” 

They looked at the room. There were two new treacle- 
coloured armchairs. There was a sofa with a pattern of black ferns 
on it. The new plush was damp and sticky to the hands from the 
air of the hidden sea. There was a gun-metal fender and there was 
crinkled green paper in the fireplace. A cupboard with a glass 
door was empty except for the lowest shelf. On that was a thick 
book called The Marvels of Science. 

The room was cold. They thought in the winter it must be 
damn’ cold. They thought of the ten drizzling miles to Handley- 
ford. 

They listened to the cold clatter of the plates in the kitchen and 
the sound of the woman’s excited voice and the child’s. There was 
the bare linoleum on the floor and the chill glass of the window. 
Outside was the road with blown sand at the edges and, beyond 
a wall, there were rows of cabbages, then a bit of field and the 
expressionless sky. There was no sound on the road. They—it 
occurred to them—had been the only sound on that road for 
hours. 

The woman came in with a cup and then with a plate. The 
child brought a plate and the woman came in with another cup. 
She looked in a dazed way at the men, amazed that they were 
still there. It seemed to Ted, who was married, that she didn’t 
know how to lay a table. “And now I’ve forgotten the sugar,” 
she laughed. Every time she came into the room she glanced at 
Bert timidly and yet pityingly, because he was the youngest and 
had been the most angry. He lowered his eyes and avoided her 
look. But to Ted she said, “That’s right, you make yourselves 
comfortable,” and at Sid she smiled because he had been the 
kindest. At Harry she did not look at all. 

She was very startled then when he stood at the door and said, 
“Where’s this Roman road?” 
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She was in the kitchen. She told him the road by the white 
gate and showed him from the doorway of the house. 

“There he goes,” said Sid at the window. “He’s looking over 
the gate.” 

They waited. The milk was put on the table. The woman came 
in at last with the bread and butter and the tea. 

“He’ll miss his tea next,” Ted said. 

“Well,” Ted said, when Harry came back. “See any Romans?” 

“It’s just grass,” Harry said. “Nothing on it.” He stared in his 
baffled, bull-necked way. 

“No beer and no Romans,” Ted said. 

The woman, who was standing there, smiled. In a faltering 
voice, wishing to make them happy, she said: 

“We don’t often get no Romans here.” 

“Oh God!” Bert laughed very loudly and Ted shook with 
laughter too. Harry stared. 

“Don’t take any notice of them, missus,” Sid said. And then 
to them: “She means gypsies.” 

That come with brooms,” she said, bewildered by their 
laughter, wondering what she had done. 

When she had gone and had closed the door, Bert and Ted 
touched their heads with their fingers and said she was dippy, but 
old told them to speak quietly. 

Noisily they had drawn up their chairs and were eating and 
drmkmg Ted cu t up tomatoes, salted them, and put them on his 
bread They were good for the blood, he told them, and Harry 
said they reckoned at home his grandad got the cancer he died of 
from eatmg tomatoes day after day. Bert, with his mouth full, 
said he d read somewhere that tea was the most dangerous drink 

motif” t,' T he " the c Chlld Came in with a P a P er ar >d said her 
mother had sent it. Sid looked at the door when it closed again 

Funny thing he said. “I think I’ve seen that woman before.” 
before ’ V ’ SM ’ S tr ° uble ' He ’ d seen too many girls 

He was a lanky man with a high forehead and a Hitler 
moustache and his lips lay over his mouth as if they were kissine 
the air or whispering to it. He was a dark, harsh-looLTco^sur! 
man hut with a gentle voice, and it was hard to see his lyes under 

lowereTwhilhaa Hl f . la$heS Were lon & and his lids often half 
’ h gave him an air of seriousness and shyness. But 
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he stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat and stuck out his legs to show 
his Joiid dicdc stockings and he had that ring on his finger. 
Move that up a couple and he’d be spliced,” they said. “Not 

x hes * ld * L° okat Ted.” A man with no ideals, Bert thought, 

a man whose life was hidden behind the syrup-thick lens of his 
g asses. Flash Sid. See the typists draw themselves up, tilt back 
their heads and get their hands ready to keep him off. Not a man 
with ideals. See them watch his arms and his hands, see them 
start tapping hard on the typewriter keys and pretending to be 
busy when he leant over to tell them a story. And then, when he 
was gone, see them peep through the Enquiry window to watch 

where he went, quarrel about him and dawdle in the street when 
the office closed, hoping to see him. 

Well,” said Harry when they had cleared the table and got 
out the map. Sid said: 

“You gen’lemen settle it. I’ll go and fix her up.” 

Sid’s off, they said. First on the road, always leading, getting 
the first of the air, licking the cream off everything. 

He found her in the kitchen and he had to lower his head 
because of the ceiling. She was sitting drably at the table, which 
was covered with unwashed plates and the remains of a meal. 
There were unwashed clothes on the backs of the chairs and 
there was a man’s waistcoat. The child was reading a comic paper 
at the table and singing in a high small voice. 

A delicate stalk of neck, he thought, and eyes like the pale wild 
scabious you see in the ditches. 

Four shillings, she said, would that be too much? 

She put her hand nervously to her breast. 

That s all right,” Sid said and put the money in her hand. It 
was coarsened by work. “We cleared up everything,” he said. 
“Don’t get many people, I expect,” he said. 

“Not this time of year.” 

“A bit lonely,” he said. 

“Some think it is,” she said. 

“How long have you been here?” he said. 

“Only three years. It seems,” she said with her continual 
wonder, “longer.” 

“I thought it wasn’t long,” Sid said. “I thought I seen you 
somewhere. You weren’t in ... in Horsham, were you?” 

“I come from Ashford,” she said. 
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“Ashford,” he said. “I knew you weren’t from these parts.” 
She brightened, and she was fascinated because he took off his 
glasses and she saw the deep serious shadows of his eyes and the 
pale drooping of the naked lids. The eyes looked tired and as if 
they had seen many things and she was tired too. 

“I bin ill,” she said. Her story came irresistibly to her lips. 
“The doctor told us to come here. My husband gave up his job 
and everything. Things are different here. The money’s not so 

good. ...” Her voice quickened, “But I try to make it up with the 
teas.” 

She paused, trying to read from his face if she should say any 
more. She seemed to be standing on the edge of another country. 
The pale blue eyes seemed to be the pale sky of a far-away place 
where she had been living. 

I nearly died, she said. She was a little amazed by this fact. 
t4 You’re O.K. now,” Sid said. 

I m better, she said. “But it seems I get lonely now I’m 
better.” 

sa‘d Y ° U Want y ° Ur health> k ut you want a blt company,” Sid 

My husband says, ‘You got your health, what you want 
company for? 

She put th, t° Sid in case her husband was not right, but she 
picked up her husband’s waistcoat from the chair and looked over 

her husband 60 ^ 6 ^ timorousl y» she had been disloyal to 


“A woman wants company,” said Sid. 

He looked shy now to her, like Bert, the young one- but she 

he? h^band 0mShed ^ S ° me ° ne Sh ° M agree ™' h h " a "d not 


cZt? t he flush 1 ed , and P ut «“ her hand to the little girl who 
safer and^'“fu "* S ‘ de ’ pressin & a S ainst her. The woman felt 

b °' dly " ^ 

comhig'afong^hh^hern^And'then's^ feh ThZdt * tV™ 

It was the child’s hand touching the^g on'hisVnger^ 

The child waf delighted srith hrquidLesfxh’ WaS 
watstcoat down at once. He tockV^XTitt £ 
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palm of his hand and bent down so that his head nearly brushed 
the woman’s arm. “That’s lucky,” he said. “Here,” he said. 
He slipped the ring on the child’s little finger. “See,” he said. 

Keeps me out of mischief. Keep a ring on your little finger and 
you’ll be lucky.” 

The child looked at him without belief. 

“Here y’are,” he said, taking back the ring. “Your mother 
wants it,” he said, winking at the woman. “She’s got hers on the 
wrong finger. Little one luck, big one trouble.” 

She laughed and she blushed and her eyes shone. He moved to 
the door and her pale lips pouted a little. Then, taking the child 
by the hand, she hurried over to him as if both of them would 
cling to him. Excitedly, avidly, they followed him to the other 
room. 

“Come on, Mr Blake,” said Ted. The three others rose to their 
feet. 

The child clung to her mother’s hand and danced up and 
down. She was in the midst of them. They zipped up their jackets, 
stubbed their cigarettes, folded up the map. Harry put on his 
gauntlets. He stared at the child and then slowly took off his 
glove and pulled out a sixpence. “No,” murmured Ted, the 
married man, but the child was too quick. 

They went out of the room and stood in the road. They 
stretched themselves in the open air. The sun was shining now on 
the fields. The woman came to the door to see them. They took 
their bicycles from the wall, looked up and down the road and 
then swung on. To the sea, the coast road and then perhaps a 
girl, some girl. But the others were shouting. 

“Good-bye,” they called. “Good-bye.” 

And Bert, the last, remembered then to wave good-bye too, 
and glanced up at the misleading notice. When they were all 
together, heads down to the wind, they turned again. “Good 
God,” they said. The woman and the child had come out into 
the middle of the road hand in hand and their arms were still 
raised and their hands were fluttering under the strong light of 
that high place. It was a long time before they went back into the 
house. 

And now for a pub, a real pub, the three men called to Harry. 
Sid was ahead on his slim pink tyres getting the first of the new 
wind, with the ring shining on his finger. 



Passing the Ball 


T wo years ago when I had finished at the hospital and was 
waiting for a grant to come through, I put in a month as a 
locum for a country doctor. 

When I first went to see him, the doctor switched on his desk 

lamp, turned it to shine full in my face and said in a rough voice, 

as if he were finishing a mouthful of hay: 

“How old are you?” he said. “If I may ask? Married? Do you 

hunt, I mean where were you at school?” 

He began pulling out the drawers of his desk one by one and, 

shutting them recklessly with a number of bangs, rang for his 

dispenser and said something to her about a horse. After this he 

leaned forward and fell to tapping the side of his tin wastepaper- 

basket with a ndmg-crop in slow, trotting time. His look was 
uninterested. 


Yes, yes, yes,” he said lazily from the saddle. “We don’t want 
a lot of your new-fangled ideas here. This isn’t the usual kind of 
practice. The man I have here has got to be a gentleman. You 
can hand out your penicillin and your M. & B. You can put the 
whole parish in an iron lung, fill them with American drugs—I 

Years of!?' idea ~ but k ’ s my experience of forty 

years of doctoring that a gentleman’s worth the lot. Have a drink? 

Do you know the Fobhams?” 

I could see up the doctor’s meaty nose and underneath his 

had sudde l" r T d ^ U “ er thiS " ame in the voice of one 
of diW y P !f °" C ° Urt dreSS ' By nature Dr Ra V was a man 

and a new one Wlth ev ery sentence. Two whiskies 

ofhishead e ^ia A ^ ^ ^ Came down from the middle 

becamJ eonfii f 1 $ Went be '° W his collar ’ His han <*s 

voicelweredtnd T h" 6 °I ^ PU ‘ ° n my should ^ hi * 

pellet k lf shrewdness was one blue eye as sharp as a 

p ‘‘WU h • ! her became wate ry with anxiety. P 

S “Ir-f? &&& S&5TS5S 

5 2 
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crutches and corsets. The usual thing. The day’s work, eh? All in 
it. Forget it. The important thing is this.” 

“Yes?” I said. 

I m telling you.” He sharpened. “The only people who count 
here are fifteen families: the private patients. That’s where the 
living is. I’ve been here most of my life and I’ve made quite a nice 
thing out of it. I don’t want it spoiled. They’re the people to watch. 
I get a call from them—I go at once. I don’t want anyone coming 
in here and ruining it with a lot of new-fangled stuff.” 

“Frankly,” he added, “I can’t afford it.” 

The doctor stepped back, opened his mouth wide and felt his 
face in several places. 

I think you re the right sort of chap,” he said. “Have another 
drink? There are only three illnesses in this place—bridge, horses 
and marriage—you’re not married? Glad to hear it. And there’s 
only one medicine: tact. In any case,” he said, “it’s August. 
Everyone’s away.” 

In that month the woods in the small estates seemed to lie 
under glass. The cottages fluffed like hens in the sun; the large 
houses had a sedate and waxen gleam. The air seemed to hang, 
brocaded, from the enormous trees. I drove on my rounds from 
one tropical garden to the next. Men like cock pheasants drove 
out of Georgian houses in their shooting-brakes: their women’s 
voices went off like the alarm call of game. In the rivers, large, 
clever trout, living like rentiers on their capital, put themselves 
at the disposal of the highly taxed fishermen on the banks of the 
beautiful river. There was the warm bread smell of the harvest 
in the fields and of tweed, roses and tobacco in the bars. In their 
houses, most of them built in the eighteenth century, the fifteen 
families were hidden. There Mrs Gluck ordered more honeysuckle 
so that next year it would climb into every bedroom; there the 
Admiral did his jigsaw puzzle and the young Hookhams came 
down from the week’s climb towards the Cabinet in London; two 
miles off, Lord Fobham, wearing plimsolls, let off a wing of his 
house at a tremendous rent and spent his evenings stiffening 
himself with gin in the company of Mr Galverley, a cultivated 
alcoholic who often—I was to discover—lost his clothes and had 
slept, against the will of their owners, in most of the houses round 
about. Mrs Luke sat moustached and quietly chewing on her 
fortune in a house famous for its monkey puzzles. At Upley was 
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the financier Hicks, who had shot the head off the stone pelican 
on the gate of his drive; in the mill house near the water meadows 
was Mrs Scarborough (“Pansy”) Flynn, three times divorced, 
nesting like a moorhen and listening for the voices of men. And 
then there were the Bassilleros, who brought into the country an 
odour of Claridge’s; indeed, his violet complexion gave “Jock” 
Bassillero’s face the surprised appearance of one cut out of a hotel 
carpet and seen in fluorescent light. 

I have conveyed an impression of tropical luxury in my account 
of this August, but in fact it was the coldest August for many years. 

u lcr d influen . z ? in the vi U a ge. The tropical quality came from 
thC f ? milies ; at a certain stage, portions of civilization 

reach a Tahitan condition and are hot enough to be moved to a 
climate less mdd than the English one; indeed, there was a good 
deal of talk among the fifteen families of emigrating to Jamaica. 

1 found this tropical tendency almost at once. A few days after I 

\ r r u°T L the d ° Ct0r ’ there was a P ar 'V at th c Hicks’s. 

■ , h , eard there had been a P a rty when Mr Calverley was brought 
into the surgery. He had a cut on top of his head and was sup- 

P “wu by U few fnends - Mrs Bassillero was among them. ? 

wound C y ° U bee " UP t0? ” 1 Said > as 1 dressed Ac 

str^lv a J,f e - ley 'h S rf ng , n ° C ° llar a " d no J acket and celled 
savTgfand ^peatg CUr ‘ mg blaCk hab a " d looked 

Is S'! ° n ” Said ° ne 0f the women. “Is it deep? 
Flynn ” y ' He W3S climbin S after Pansy 

of^hlTh^ a T yed ^ erley - He k " 0cked the dre ssing out 

drove his friends back to tbe 

Conjcuous Wa a ste d b r ; *eTbh f luSt ? tcd .**“ Th ^ of 
many of his words, said ° f dr ° PPmg the firSt letter of 

of-Hut up, Tommy. ’It down. ’Ook at Ray, he’s making ’ight 

“Sod’od”, “ Ray ’ S ho,ida y-” 

I bad got C;ivl H y tc k ^ 

A gnt poison us. State ’octor? No?” 
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Calverley looked up at me with a quiet, intimate, head-hunting 
smile. 

111 kill you, he said to me in a soft and cultivated voice. 

Mrs Bassillero started talking loudly to someone on the other 

side of the surgery about the sexual life of a couple called Pip and 
Dottie. * 

I found Calverley’s tie on my carpet the next morning. 

In the next two or three days I heard odds and ends about the 
Hicks s party. Calverley had got half-way up the ivy at the side 
of the house. Hicks had put his foot through his drawing-room 
window. One or two cars were having their wings straightened at 
the garage, and Lady Fobham, to whom I was called, had been 
in the lily pond. 

And then there was a telephone call from the Bassilleros. I was 
out on my rounds and the message followed me from house to 
house. It was half-past twelve before I got to the Bassilleros. Mr 
Bassillero (the message said) had had “one of his attacks”. 

The Bassilleros lived in a house built in 1740. I noticed, as I 
went in, paintings of several famous dead horses, a great many 
medals. With its white and its gold, the house was a pretty 
example of the architecture of the period. A Spanish servant let 
me into a wide hall, where a large naval battle was going on in a 
gilt frame on the wall opposite the door. It was a picture filled 
with impudent little waves, clouds and sails, like Mrs Bassillero’s 
blue-grey curls. She came to me wearing a smart, sand-coloured 
version of the county’s tweed uniform. She walked with the 
artificial jerk of the hips taught to debutantes in her time. One 
eyelid was lowered in a little, trained, quarter-wink. She was 
five feet high, broad-chinned, thin-limbed and narrow like a boy. 

“I had a message at the surgery ...” I began. Mrs Bassillero 
had a pretty voice and the seductive, abrupt, bad manners of 
her generation which set it off. 

“I rang for Ray.” 

“He’s on holiday,” I said. 

“That’s a body blow,” she said. “We always have Ray.” She 
stood there, her violet eyes picking me over, preparing to haggle 
with me, do a deal or ask me what I bet her that she could not 
get Ray back at once from the other end of the earth, if she wished 
to. 

“You’re using Ray’s car,” she accused me. “He said he’d lend 
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it me.” Mrs Bassillero put her head on one side to see if this “try 
on” would succeed. 

“It belongs to the practice,” I said. 

Mrs Bassillero gave the faintest jerk to her head, and one 
eyebrow moved, as if she were shaking off a very close bullet. 
“Hard luck on me,” she said. 

“I am sorry about Mr Bassillero,” I said. “May I see him? 
What is the trouble?” 

Mrs Bassillero considered me and hummed. Then again came 

that jerk of the head, shaking off the bad news*, the bad news was 
myself. 

“I rang up to ask Ray to luncheon,” she said. “I forgot he’s 

away.” And then, doing a deal again, “Will you stay?” 

“I was toid Mr Bassillero had had an attack,” I said. 

^ He has,” she said. “He’s lost his voice again.” 

He can t speak,” she said. Her direct eyes now were made to 
mist with skilful appeal. 

“I had better look at his throat,” I said. 

Mrs Bassillero suddenly laughed like a man. 

“If you really want to,” she said. “You don’t understand. What 

a bore Ray isn’t here! When I say he can’t speak, I mean he 

won t speak. We re not on speaking terms. We had a row after the 

party at Hicks’s. You must stay to luncheon. There’s no one to 

Wh tH j’ ba ": Ever V° ne ’ s awa Y- We always get Ray when my 
husband ’’- V0 ‘- e S ° eS ' YOU ’ U N ° W 1 WiU take y° u t0 m V 


to Ihe i r ° d ° rl° f ! He ™° m sIowl V like a cat > and I followed her 
to the door of her husband’s study. 

do“L° ok at his throat, Doctor,” she said loudly, as she opened the 


Mr Bassillero was a short person, too. He was considering his 
fishing-rods and did not look up at once when I came into the 


“Damn glad you’re here, Doctor,” he said. “Trouble.” 

I m sorry to hear that,” I said. 

Then Mr Bassillero looked up and said, “Who are you?” 

h J ’ I . rememb ered, was the thing. I did not say Mrs Bassillero 

which- f s e ii^ r a Bassm r° had that kind ° f daA 

nxed like a pain to one aspect of a luxurious hpad R 
as only about forty-five, but he seemed to have receded info the 
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loud pattern of his clothes. He was wearing a plum-coloured 
tweed suit with green lines squared on it, a design that made him 
nearly invisible in any well-furnished room. His violet cheeks had 
been embossed on him twenty-five years ago. Mr Bassillero, I was 
to find out, had undergone a severe cure for drinking. His cure 
had left him stupefied. His main occupation during the day, I soon 
gathered, was to consider whether he would change his clothes. 

He was a man who knew he was dressed for something—but for 
what escaped his mind. 

I think I shall go in and change,” was one of his frequent 

sentences. Or, I shall put on my other boots and go down to the 
village.” 

Mr Bassillero was looking at my worn grey suit. 

“Mrs Bassillero has very kindly asked me to luncheon,” I said. 
“We usually have Ray,” said Bassillero. “Always passes the 
ball. Understands women. Can cap anything. She,” Mr 
Bassillero pointed a neutral finger at the door, “better warn you— 
has lost her voice. Can’t speak.” 

“It is damp weather for August,” I said. 

“Yes, put on a burberry this morning,” Mr Bassillero agreed. 
Cold enough for a coat. Difficult speaking to someone who 
doesn’t answer, difficult to keep it up. We’ve got Spanish servants 
—never stop.” 

Mr Bassillero had talked a lot, but now his supply of words 
went. We stared at a silver dog on his desk. We were saved by one 
of the Spaniards calling us to luncheon. 

We went into a room so high and large that the Bassilleros 
were like a pair of mere anemones at the bottom of a tank. I, on 
the contrary, had the sensation of growing uncomfortably tall; 
one of my difficulties during the meal was a dread that I would 
shoot up and hit the ceiling. 

“If you will ask my husband he will, I am sure, give you 
something to drink,” Mrs Bassillero said as we sat down. 

“I wonder if I could get you to trouble her to pass us down the 
bread. Spanish servants always forget something,” said Mr 
Bassillero. 

I had become wired in as a telephone for Mr and Mrs Bassillero. 

I found myself bobbing in my chair from right to left, collecting 
one set of remarks, passing them on and then collecting and dis¬ 
posing again. I found myself very soon telling Mr Bassillero that 
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his wife was going to London on the evening train. I found myself 

telling her that Mr Bassillero was going to Scotland. Mr Bassillero 

told me he had found “some damn Spanish thing” in his cutlets- 

Mrs Bassillero asked if I had just bought a new motor mower,’ 

would I allow it to be left out in the rain, considering the price 

of things now? I sat trying to make myself shorter. We had arrived, 

I thought, at last at a safe topic: the weather. As I have said it 

was a cold August. The Bassilleros had put on their heating. 

Mr Bassillero eased now that we had returned to his favourite 
indeed his only, subject. * 

“Thought of changing my shirt this morning,” he said. “Put- 
tmg on a warmer one. Not a single warm shirt in my drawer.” 

It the Bassilleros could not speak, they could, of course, hear. 

I imagine, Doctor, when you can’t find a shirt where you are 
wlging, you go to the linen-room or you go to Mrs Thing?” said 


Mr Bassillero asked me if I did not agree that in a properly run 
house as my lodgings probably were, there was a place for 

to ~t hT? T u >d n °‘ haVC t0 tUrn the house »P*He down 
English!' V ’ Said ’ my M " Thin ® P robabl >' s P°Ee 

M™ L Ba Tl Ule, 7 Ti' main ‘ y *° the salt at end of the table- 

whTrh h H er ° “t^r “ 3 ‘ arge picture of a horse called Bendigo 
which had won the Jubilee Stakes in the ’80s. S 

A ^r aSSlll r e n° Sai j d ’ T m SUre yOU speak forei g n languages well ” 
A group of Cupids above my head seemed to be beckoning me 

, my ^ do '™ t0 the subject of the weather. 

It is clouding over again,” I said. 

The attempt did not help us. 

Chinee a iZ CaSC ‘” ^ Mr$ Bassiiler °’ «« you never 
mange into warm shirts at this tim#» of ,/ “ever 

light summer overcoat.” the year ’ You wear a 

“I haven’t got one,” I said. 

What? said Mr Bassillero. 

“ffirsyssr to his end of the tabie - 

- other glances " 
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“No, I just haven’t got one,” I said. 

Mr Bassillero sank back, like an invalid, into his handsomeness. 
He looked at me with total unbelief. 


“I thought you were going to say,” he said bitterly, “some 
fellow took it. Tom Calverley took mine at the Hicks’s on Satur¬ 
day. I took his. Only thing to do.” 

“ Men are too extraordinary, Doctor,” said Mrs Bassillero. 

You are no taller than my husband, but I’m sure you wouldn’t 
be such a fool as to come home in Tommy Calverley’s overcoat. 
He s six foot three. I mean, right down to your boots. Polar. I 
mean, surely you’d pick one your own size. Even after a party.” 

“Calverley took mine. I took his. Fair’s fair,” said Bassillero, 
speaking to me. 

“On a cold night,” I said. 

“Two in the morning,” said Bassillero. 


“I see you are not on my side, Doctor,” said Mrs Bassillero, 
giving the shake to her grey curls. 


“After a party I might come away in mink,” I said. I risked a 
lie: “I once did,” I said. I looked hopefully at both of them to see 
if we were happier now. 

Mrs Bassillero had a gay but humourless manner; a joke about 
mink was unacceptable. 

“What an odd thing to do,” she said coldly. 

I had offended Mr Bassillero too; he looked at me with distaste. 
In mixing up men’s and women’s clothes, I had been sartorially 
disagreeable. He rang off, so to say, and spoke to himself. Mrs 
Bassillero said to me in her short, crushing style: 

“I hope you returned the coat.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

“Because I do think if one wilfully takes someone else’s coat 
one ought to return it, don’t you? Or not? I don’t know about 
men. I mean, there’s Tommy Calverley’s ridiculous coat hanging 
up in the cloakroom still, I expect you saw it?” 

I don’t like being snubbed. “I thought of selling it,” I said. 

Mr Bassillero looked up. His colour had become a darker 
violet. 

“Sold it!” exclaimed Mr Bassillero. 

“No,” I calmed him. “I was speaking to Mrs Bassillero about 
a coat I took.” 

“Oh,” said Mr Bassillero. “If Tom Calverley’s sold my coat...” 
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Mr Bassillero was unable to go on with this idea. He looked at me 
suspiciously: it appeared to him I was trying to get him away from 
the ground on which he was making his stand. 

“Took my coat and hadn’t the grace to bring it back,” he said 
to me. 

Mr Bassillero became magnetic. 

“Daren’t,” he said. “Daren’t bring it back.” 

There was a long silence at the table. At either end of it the 
Bassilleros had receded into the events of the Hicks’s party. Mr 
Bassillero was the first to speak, and his voice seemed to come 
from three days away. 

“Wouldn’t pay him either,” he said. 

He glanced at the window and the sky, looked at his jacket 
wondering if he would change again. 

“Knows what he left in his pocket,” he said. 

Mrs Bassillero’s head made a small dodge. She got up. 

“Shall we have coffee next door?” she said. She walked ahead 
and opened the door. Bassillero held me back. 

“You a married man, Doctor?” he said. 

“No,” I said. 

“Neither is Ray,” he said. 

Mr Bassillero looked lost, as if by some misfortune he was the 
only mamed man in the world. 

“Are you coming?” called Mrs Bassillero. 

Sa ^ ® ass ^ er0 > recovering hope. 

Mr Bassillero thought this over 

coat^Y 5 "? u dd u-S S f! d Mr Bassiller °- “ A fellow takes your 
coat, eh. You take his? All right. You find your wife’s eloves in 

wha P “You’ve OW ’ ^ T Where are V™’ 1 me an to say- 
mean?’^ 8 a SC ‘ eMlfic brain -e*plain it. Eh? See what I 

lei locked TIE thC drawin r° m > Where Mrs Bass Ulero’s thin 
appeared from TT ^ ° ne Cuttin « and -acketting knee 
P “f)n I a UndCr hCr sJurt as she 5at P°uring the coffee 

took ly c 0 ffTshe°n V° UnStead y>” said Mrs Bassillero as I 
Her ba4 to him wl^hf toTk T * ** ^ hUSband “ d ‘ umed 

- 
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humble in the last two hundred years. I mean, they used to dress 
up to please women and to be admired by them; hours doing 
their hair and their faces. Now it’s the other way on. I do think it’s 
sweet of you to give it all up. So self-effacing. I mean, you all 
dress alilce, and take each other’s clothes.” 

She paused. Not only her face, but the hard-headed knee, 

seemed to be advancing at me. The dealer’s voice in her suddenly 
came out. 

After a couple of martinis, when you’ve got one eye on the 
man who is making a pass at you and the other ripping around 
for somewhere to put your gloves, one has no idea which coat is 
which. You stick them anywhere. They all look alike. One might 
be married to anybody.” 

When she said this, Mrs Bassillero’s pleasant violet eye gave its 
trained quarter-wink. 

“That, at any rate, is the story you’ve got to sell for me to Mr 
Bassillero,” she appeared to be signalling. 

I saw that this was the crisis; this was where Ray, having 
“passed the ball” for half an hour, would now rise to the occasion 
and administer his medicine. What would he do? Would he 
distract Mr Bassillero with some anecdote about a tailor, a horse 
or a fish; or entangle Mrs Bassillero in some social crossword puzzle 
about the first Fobham marriage? To show how unsuited my mind 
was to the situation—I tried, as they say, to get at the facts and 
to reconstruct the incident. I got back to the scene in my surgery 
on the night of the Hicks’s party. Who was there? What were they 
wearing? I went over the people one by one and then I saw 
Calverley sitting in my chair. 

“Good heavens,” I said. “I’ve just remembered something. 
You know when Calverley came to my surgery that night, he 
wasn’t wearing an overcoat. Actually, he hadn’t even got a 
jacket on.” 

I didn’t know what Mrs Bassillero’s relations with Mr Calverley 
were, but Mrs Bassillero’s startled eyes suddenly stared into a 
scene which neither Mr Bassillero nor I knew about; she was too 
taken aback to wink. 

“I see,” she said. “You mean he hadn’t taken my husband’s 
coat at all?” 

“Or,” I said, making it worse, “he’d probably left it some¬ 
where.” 
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She looked at me scientifically in a way that suggested that I 

was the kind of man who couldn’t keep his mouth shut even if it 

were stitched. Then she gave the small flick of her head, and 

turning to her husband she spoke to him directly for the first 
time. 

“That is why he hasn’t brought it back,” she said. “It’s at 
Pansy Flynn’s. . . 

Into that name Mrs Bassillero might have been pouring 
machine-gun fire. b 

“Not the first time your coat has been there, my dear,” she 
followed up. It probably walked there by itself, it knows the way ” 

m Bassiller0 ’ s face was chiefly that of a 

man who finds himself, through no fault of his own, suddenly on 

speaking terms with his wife again. He could not believe it. Then 

backm hifY apPeared t0 be about t0 sh °°t 

back at his wife; indeed, h.s arms moved nervously. I suppose he 

felt he was not dressed in the right clothes for uttering a domestic 

sarcasm for all he did was suddenly to pull down his two waistcoat 

ends with a force which made his collar stand out 

during th “ 1 *° ™ 

“I’m passing there”— I did not say where— “on 

having done my worst I was hnrin * he . and 1 saw that > 
Presently they Peace. 

London and who to Scotland and wh en tT p ° hT g ? ing *° 

many of the discussions of the Bassillerns m d j d where 50 

central situation of their marriage that ^r B^^ 0116 ’ ° n the 
go to Scotland, indeed anvwhfj V M Basslller0 couldn’t 
decide which coat to wear IL tharlvf’ d"'* 1 he COuld freel y 
U P her mind until she saw what he wa^dofngfcT " eVer 

«»« .StXt.'S 1 l , 

25a: x*c£ 
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I had been the catalyst, I had administered “the only medicine”. 
Calverley s coat, like Calverley disembodied, sagged beside me 
on the seat. Long, a dim, grey herring-bone cloth, it was not in 
fresh condition. The collar was greasy, there were the spots of 
Calverley s personal life on it; it was worn at the pockets and the 
second button hung loose. It had been left in so many places, it 
had been returned by so many hands, it had hung on so many 
alien hooks. It probably smelled of whisky. As it lounged there 
in its creases, I could imagine Calverley’s head sticking out of the 
collar, the face with the gentle eyes, the violent mouth and the 
head-hunting smile. An ordinary stretch of herring-bone tweed, 
with its tradition of decorum, can never before have conveyed 
such sensations of rampage and free will, though now it lay sly, 
slothful—conceivably, I fancied, in remorse. 

I drove for a couple of miles through the long-settled greenery 
of this part of the country. It was the time of the year when the 
chestnut leaves are dark and drying. I had no intention of stirring 
up a mare’s nest at Mrs Flynn’s, but went to Calverley’s house. 
He lived in a small white lodge, a pretty, even arty place with a 
peacock cut out of the yew hedge. I got out, picked up the coat 
and knocked at the door and listened to the bees humming under 
the windows as I waited. A cottage woman who said she came in 
to clean and cook for Mr Calverley opened to me. 

“I have brought back Mr Calverley’s coat,” I said. “I believe 
he and Mr Bassillero took the wrong ones the other day.” 

The cottage woman took the coat in the guarded way of one 
who had been taking in the discarded clothes of Mr Calverley 
from all kinds of undesirable people for many years. 

“Where is the jacket?” she said. “He had a jacket.” 

“I don’t think they swapped jackets,” I said. “Perhaps I could 
take Mr Bassillero’s coat back, if you know where it is.” 

The cottage woman became a defender of private property. 

“Mr Calverley’s gone to London,” she said. 

She had stepped back to hang the coat up in the little hall of 
the house, and I followed her in. 

“He didn’t say anything to me about a coat,” the woman said. 

“Isn’t it hanging up there?” I said. 

“There’s nothing there,” she said, pointing to the mackintoshes 
and jackets hanging on the pegs. There was, I saw at once, a 
short grey herring-bone coat hanging among them. 
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“I thin k 1 see Mr Bassillero’s coat behind the mackintosh,” I 
said, advancing eagerly. 

The woman backed towards the peg, made herself swell and 
barred the way. 

“Oh no,” she said, “that is Mr Calverley’s coat.” 

“Oh—I mean the one behind the mackintosh_” 

The cottage woman folded her hands on her apron and stuck 
her elbows out. 

That s his best one,” she said. “He only got it three days ago.” 
Three days—but that’s extraordinary. Are you quite sure?” 
I look after all Mr Calverley’s things. I’m mending it.” 

* tS u Sl ? C Said ’ playing her trum P card with dignity, 

that had the accident.” 

The woman’s cheeks puffed with offence. 

You can see for yourself,” she said, stepping scornfully out of 

1116 wsy, 

I went to the peg and got the coat off the peg. As I did so, a 

rinn H ar | hmg happe “ d ' 11 divided int ° two pieces. It had been 
ripped almost in two from tail to collar. Half of one pocket was 

"fir r°af 1 rr n ; s face sweiied with a 

The woman did not like my grin 

di l^, C , alV " ley '” she said > “often buys new things and gets 

foo short on Wm.“ ery ab ° Ut his dothes - said it was 

NaturaHy Bassillero was the name on the tape. 

At the end of the month Dr Ray came back Mv • * • 

u 


Which is what you did ” he ca.Vl “v~ 

when you let Calverley have his^oat barkTr ^ bright 
Bassillero’s.” back before you got 

But how could I take that hark?” t 
pieces.” back - 1 said - Xt was ripped to 
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“Did you ever notice Calverley’s hands?” said the doctor. 
“Ever see him on a horse? Or pick up a head waiter by the 
collar?” 

Dr Ray buzzed for his dispenser, and when the girl came in 
he asked her to find out whether Mr Bassillero was still in Scot¬ 
land. Then, as it were, swinging the tiller over and coming round 
into the wind, Dr Ray looked me in the face. 

“I think you’ve made the right decision. Keep out of general 
practice. Now, did you have any other trouble? The Fobhams— 
all quiet there? No heavy weather? Very odd—perhaps they’re 
away too.” 



Things as They Are 


rpwo middle-class women were talking at half-past eleven in 

1 the morning in the empty bar of a suburban public-house in a 

decaying district. It was a thundery and smoky morning in the 

summer and the traffic fumes did not rise from the street. 

Please, Frederick,” said Mrs Forster, a rentier who spoke in a 

small, scented Edwardian voice, “two more large gins. What were 
you saying, Margaret?” 

“The heat last night, Jill. I tossed and I turned. I couldn’t 
sleep—and when I can’t sleep I scratch,” said Margaret, in her 
wronged voice. She was a barmaid, and this was her day off 
Mrs Forster drank and nodded. 

“ I t l hink ;” said Mar « aret . “I mean, I don’t mean anythin? 
rude, but I had a flea.” 7 & 

Mrs Forster put her grey head a little on one side and nodded 
again graciously under a flowered hat, like royalty 
A flea, dear?” she said fondly. 

Margaret’s square mouth buckled after her next drink and 

buJI 7 ,** SeCmed t( ? h u e clam bering frantically, like a pair of 
blatant prisoners behind her heavy glasses. Envy, vvrong 

accusation, were her life. Her black hair looked as though it had 
once belonged to an employer. 

the She began t0 shout against her will > an d Frederick 

the elderly barman, moved away from her, “I mean I wouldn’t 

have mentioned it if you hadn’t mentioned it ” 

Mrs Forster raised her beautiful arms doubtfully and touched 
her grey hair at the back, and she smiled again 

you sa^M h Ma^ U rer nti0nCd V ° U ^ °" e ^ Stoda V 
! :° h -' Said N , IrS Forster > too polite to differ. 

Frederick| e Were° n t Y °l remember ’ we were ^ here-I mean, 

Forster and me yeStCrday m ° ming ’ Frederick . Mrs 

“He’ e s n d C eaf t0 f °h d 7 l 8 h l’ handsome . old and stupid. 
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Try and remember. You came in for a Guinness. I was having a 
small port, I mean, or were you on gin?” 

“Oh, gin,” said Mrs Forster in her shocked, soft, distinguished 
way, recognizing a word. 

‘ That was it, then,” said Margaret, shaking an iron chin up 
and down four times. “It might have hopped.” 

“Hopped,” nodded Mrs Forster pleasantly. 

I mean, fleas hop, I don’t mean anything vulgar.” Margaret 
spread her hard, long bare arms and knocked her glass. “Dis¬ 
tances,” she said. “From one place to another place. A flea 
travels. From here, at this end of the bar, I don’t say to the end, 
but along or across, I mean it could.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Forster with agreeable interest. 

“Or from a person. I mean, a flea might jump on you—or on 
me, it might jump from someone else, and then off that person, it 
depends if they are with someone. It might come off a bus or a 
tram.” Margaret’s long arms described these movements and 
then she brought them back to her lap. “It was a large one,” she 
said. “A brute.” 

“Oh, large?” said Mrs Forster sympathetically. 

“Not large—I mean, it must have been large, I could tell by 
the bites, I know a small flea, I mean we all do—don’t mind my 
mentioning it—I had big bites all up my leg,” said Margaret, 
stretching out a long strong leg. Seeing no bites there, she pulled 
her tight serge skirt up with annoyance over her knee and up her 
thigh until, halted by the sight of her suspender, she looked 
angrily at Frederick and furtively at Mrs Forster and pulled her 
skirt down and held it down. 

“Big as pennies, horrible pink lumps, red, Jill,” argued 
Margaret. “I couldn’t sleep. Scratching doesn’t make it any 
better. It wasn’t a London flea, that I know, Jill. I know a 
London flea, I mean you know a London flea, an ordinary one, 
small beastly things, I hate them, but this must have been some 
great black foreign brute. Indian! Frederick! You’ve seen one of 
those things?” 

Frederick went with a small business of finger-flicking to the 
curtains at the back of the bar, peeped through as if for his cue. 
All bars were empty. 

“Never,” he said contemptuously when he came back, and 
turning his back on the ladies, hummed at the shelves of bottles. 
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“It’s easy,” Margaret began to shout once more, swallowing 

her gin, shouting at her legs, which kept slipping off the rail of the 

stool and enraged her by jerking her body, “I mean, for them to 

travel. They get on ships. I mean, those ships have been in the 

tropics, I don’t say India necessarily, it might be in Egypt or 

Jamaica, a flea could hop off a native on to some sailor in the 
docks.” 

“You mean, dear, it came up from the docks by bus,” said Mrs 
Forster. “You caught it on a bus?” 

“No, Jill,” said Margaret. “I mean some sailor brought it up.” 
“Sailor,” murmured Mrs Forster going pale. 

“Ted,” said Margaret, accusing. “From Calcutta. Ted could 
have brought it off his ship.” 

Mrs Forster’s head became fixed and still. She gazed mistily at 
Margaret and swayed. She finished her drink and steadied herself 
by looking into the bottom of the glass and waited for two more 
rops to come. Then she raised her small chin and trembled. She 
held a cigarette at the end of her thumb and her finger as if it 
were a stick of crayon and she were writing a message in blue 
smofce ° n the air. Her eyes closed sleepily, her lips sucked, pouted, 
nd hvo tears rolled down her cheeks. She opened her large 
handbag and from the mess of letters, bills, money, keys purses 
and powder mside she took a small handkerchief and dabbed her 

wru” Sa ‘ d M fg aret > tr y> n g to get her arm to Mrs Forster 
ut fading to reach her because her foot slipped on the rail a<?ain’ 

mean VnytMnl 6 I Ji “ ! 1 S 

1 3 K 33 S * it>s r h Indian - Ted ’ s 

about hSo! Z :“ ° bnng UP Ted ’ JU1 - There ’ S funny 

Here said Margaret, mastering her. “Chin-chin Till a • i 
up, it will do you good. Don’t ’ J 1 . 11 ’ dnnk 

Frederick, two more ” she said did^’ ^ Cre ’ J 011 VC finished 

resting one breast on the bar * Wards Mrs Forst er and 

'■ und °“> tta tad atar hi. fare .... 
c* 
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“He couldn’t help it,” said Margaret. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs Forster. 

“It’s the life sailors live,” said Margaret. “And don’t you 
forget are you listening, Jill? Listen to me. Look at me and 
listen. You’re among friends, Jill. He’s gone, Jill, like you might 
say, out of your life.” 

Yes, said Mrs Forster, nodding again, repeating a lesson. 
“Out of my life.” 

“And good riddance too, Jill.” 

“Riddance,” murmured Mrs Forster. 

“Jill,” shouted Margaret. “You’ve got a warm heart, that’s 
what it is, as warm as Venus. I could never marry again after 
what I’ve been through, not whatever you paid me, not however 
much money it was you gave me, but you’re not like me, your 
heart is too warm. You’re too trusting.” 

^Trusting,” Mrs Forster repeated, softly squeezing her eyelids. 

‘I tell you what it was,” Margaret said. “You were in love, 
Jill,” said Margaret, greedy in the mouth. “Can you hear me?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“That’s what I said. It was love. You loved him and you 
married him.” 

Margaret pulled herself up the bar and sat upright, looking 
with surprise at the breast that had rested there. She looked at 
her glass, she looked at Mrs Forster’s; she picked up the glass and 
put it down. “It was a beautiful dream, Jill, you had your beauti¬ 
ful dream, and I say this from the bottom of my heart, I hope you 
will have a beautiful memory.” 

“Two months,” sighed Mrs Forster and her eyes opened 
amorously in a grey glister and then sleepily half closed. 

“But now, Jill, it’s over. You’ve woke up, woken up. I mean, 
you’re seeing things as they are.” 

The silence seemed to the two ladies to stand in a lump 
between them. Margaret looked into her empty glass again. 
Frederick lit a cigarette he had made and his powdered face split 
up into twitches as he took the first draw and then put the cigarette 
economically on the counter. He went through his repertory of 
small coughs and then, raising his statesman-like head, he listened 
to the traffic passing and hummed. 

Mrs Forster let her expensive fur slip back from her fine 
shoulders and looked at the rings on her small hands. 
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“I loved him > Margaret,” she said. “I really did love him.” 
“ We know y°u loved him. I mean, it was love,” said Margaret. 
It s nothing to do with the age you are. Life’s never over. It was 
love. You’re a terrible woman, Jill.” 

Oh, Margaret, said Mrs Forster with a discreet glee, “I know 
I am.” 


"He was your fourth,” said Margaret. 

“Don’t, Margaret,” giggled Mrs Forster. 

“No, no, I’m not criticizing. I never criticize. Live and let live. 
It wasn’t a fancy, Jill, you loved him with all your heart.” 

Jill raised her chin in a ladylike way. 

“But I won’t be hit ” she whispered. “At my age I allow no one 
to strike me. I am fifty-seven, Margaret, I’m not a girl.” 

strong ” S What WC 311 Said ’” Sa ‘ d Mar S aret ' “You were head- 

“Oh, Margaret!” said Mrs Forster, delighted. 

h yes, yes, you wouldn’t listen, not you. You wouldn’t 

Westmorland' br ° Ught ^ *° the Ch «U, °r was it the 

Westmorland no, it was the George—and I thought to myself 

SCT y0U " g ma "-you see, Jill, I’ve hid experience 
-out for what he could get; well, honest, didn’t I tell you?” 

His lace was very brown.” 7 

hi^HeTi WOUl u y0u l beUeve me? No > you wouldn’t. I can see 
Wdi, we aTswTa, ” rC ‘ “ gh * ° f ,he da " Ce ' He took his “at off. 

“ColddS h t ed u F °T r ’ “ he had white arms -” 

Goiddn t keep his hands to himself. ‘Put it away nack it ,,n » t 
on himfiU s are i ^ Mr$ Kleb ’ and s ’ he went potty 
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And you were quite rude with me Till T a u 
you couldn’t be rude it isn’t in ™ * k ’ 1 d * mean rude > 
words ...” ’ “ ‘ Sn ‘ ln you > but we almost came to 
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“What did you say, Margaret?” said Mrs Forster from a 
dream. 

I said at your age, fifty-seven, I said you can’t marry a boy of 
twenty-six.” 

Mrs Forster sighed. 

Frederick. Freddy, dear. Two more,” said Mrs Forster. 

Margaret took her glass, and while she was finishing it 
Frederick held his hand out for it, insultingly rubbing his fingers. 

Hah! said Margaret, blowing out her breath as the gin 
burned her. “You bowled over him. I mean, you bowled him 
over, a boy of twenty-six. Sailors are scamps.” 

Not,” said Mrs Forster, reaching to trim the back of her hair 
again and tipping her flowered hat forward on her forehead and 
austerely letting it remain like that. “Not,” she said, getting 
stuck at the word. 

Not what?” said Margaret. “Not a scamp? I say he was. I said 
at the time, I still say it, a rotten little scamp.” 

“Not,” said Mrs Forster. 

“A scamp,” said Margaret. 

“Not. Not with a belt,” said Mrs Forster. “I will not be hit 
with a belt.” 

“My husband,” began Margaret. 

“I will not, Margaret,” said Mrs Forster. “Never. Never. 
Never with a belt.” 

“Not hit, struck,” Mrs Forster said, defying Margaret. 

“It was a plot, you could see it a mile off, it would make you 
laugh, a lousy rotten plot,” Margaret let fly, swallowing her 
drink. “He was after your house and your money. If he wasn’t, 
what did he want to get his mother in for, a big three-storey house 
like yours, in a fine residential position; just what he’d like, a little 
rat like that . . .” 

Mrs Forster began a long laugh to herself. 

“My grandfather,” she giggled. 

“What?” said Margaret. 

“Owns the house. Not owns. Owned, I say, the house,” said 
Mrs Forster, tapping the bar. 

“Frederick,” said Mrs Forster, “did my grandfather own the 
house?” 

“Uh?” said Frederick, giving his cuff-links a shake. “Which 
house?” 
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“My house over there,” said Mrs Forster, pointing to the door. 

“I know he owned the house, dear,” Margaret said. “Frederick 
knows.” 

“Let me ask Frederick,” said Mrs Forster. “Frederick, you 
knew my grandfather.” 

“Uh?” said Frederick, leaning to listen. 

“He’s as deaf as a wall,” Margaret said. 

Frederick walked away to the curtains at the back of the bar 
and peeped through it. Nervously he came back, glancing at his 
handsome face in the mirror; he chose an expression of stupidity 
and disdain, but he spoke with a quiet rage. 

“I remember this street,” he raged, “when you could hardly 
get across it for the carriages and the footmen and the maids in 
their lace caps and aprons. You never saw a lady in a place like this.” 

He turned his back on them and walked again secretively to 
the curtains, peeped again, and came back stiffly on feet skewed 
sideways by the gravity of the gout and put the tips of his old, 

..m a ™ CUrCd RngerS 0n the bar for them t0 admire. 

Now,” he said, giving a socially shocked glance over the 
windows that were still half-boarded after the bombing “all 
tenements, flats, rooms, walls falling down, balconies dropping 

“NntT ° Ut , r0tti " g ’” he Said ' He sneered at Margaret* 
Not the same people. Slums. Riff-raff now. Mrs Forster’s father 
was the last of the old school.” Cr 

“My grandfather,” said Mrs Forster. 

‘He was a gentleman,” said Frederick. 

Frederick walked to the curtains. 

“Horrible,” he muttered loudly, timing his exit. 

I here was a silence until he came bark 

the^counter. m ° PPed " P SCOmfully betWeen the of gi„ on 

-.ling up, 

own house, a/d ^ 

come to the top since the war. You wL to" 
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saved you. Jill, well, I mean, if we hadn’t all got together, the 
whole crowd, where were you? He was going to get into the house 
and then one night when you’d been over at the George or the 
Chequers or over here and you’d had one or two . . 

Jill looked proudly and fondly at her glass, crinkling her 
childish eyes. 

“Oh,” said Jill in a little naughty-faced protest. 

I mean, I don t mean plastered,” said Margaret, bewildered 

by the sound of her own voice and moving out her hand to bring 
it back. 

Not stinking, Jill, excuse me. I mean we sometimes have two 
or three. Don’t we?” Margaret appealed to the barman. 

“Uh?” said Frederick coldly. “Where was this?” 

Oh, don t be stupid,” said Margaret, turning round suddenly 
and knocking her glass over, which Frederick picked up and 
took away. “What was I saying, Jill?” 

A beautiful still smile, like a butterfly opening on an old 
flower, came on to Mrs. Forster’s face. 

“Margaret,” she confided, “I don’t know.” 

I know,” said Margaret, waving her heavy bare arm. “You’d 
have been signing papers. He’d have stripped you. He might have 
murdered you like that case last Sunday in the papers. A well-to- 
do woman like you. The common little rat. Bringing his fleas.” 

"He—was—not—common,” said Mrs Forster, sitting upright 
suddenly, and her hat fell over her nose, giving her an appearance 
of dashing distinction. 

“He was off a ship,” said Margaret. 

“He was an officer.” 

“He said he was an officer,” said Margaret, struggling with her 
corsets. 

Mrs Forster got down from her stool and held with one hand 
to the bar. She laughed quietly. 

“He . . .” she began. 

“What?” said Margaret. 

“I shan’t tell you,” said Mrs Forster. “Come here.” 

Margaret leaned towards her. 

“No, come here, stand here,” said Mrs Forster. 

Margaret stood up, also holding to the bar, and Mrs Forster 
put her hands to Margaret’s neck and pulled her head down and 
began to laugh in Margaret’s ear. She was whispering. 
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“What?” shouted Margaret. “I can’t hear. What is it?” 

Mrs Forster laughed with a roar in Margaret’s ear. 

“He—he—was a man, Margaret,” she whispered. She pushed 
her away. 

“You know what I mean, Margaret,” she said in a stern clear 
voice. “You do, don’t you? Come here again, I’ll tell you.” 

“I heard you.” 

“No, come here again, closer. I’ll tell you. Where are you?” 

Mrs Forster whispered again, and then drew back. 

“A man,” she said boldly. 

“And you’re a woman, Jill.” 

“A man!” said Mrs Forster. “Everything, Margaret. You know 
—everything. But not with a belt. I won’t be struck.” Mrs Forster 
reached for her glass. 

“Vive la France!” she said, holding up her glass, drank and 
banged it down. “Well, I threw him out.” 

A lament broke from Margaret. She had suddenly remembered 
one of her husbands. She had had two. 

“He went off to his work and I was waiting for him at six. He 

didn’t come back. I’d no money in the house, that was seventeen 

years ago and Joyce was two and he never even wrote. I went 

through his pockets and gave his coats a shake, wedding-rings 

poured out of them. What do you get for it? Your own daughter 

won’t speak to you, ashamed to bring her friends to the house. 

You’re always drunk, she says. To her own mother. Drunk!” said 

Margaret. “I might have one or perhaps two. What does a eirl 
like that know?” 

With a soft, quick crumpling, a soft thump and a long sigh 
Mrs Forster went to the floor and full length lay there with a 
beautiful smile on her face, and a fierce noise of pleasure came 
from her white face. Her hat rolled off, her bag fell down, open 
and spilling with a loud noise. 

“Eh,” said Frederick, coming round from behind the 
counter. 


aS c ^ °*» a S ain * Get h er up, get her up quick,” said Mar¬ 
garet. Her bag, her money.” 

“Lift her on the side,” she said. “I will take her legs ” 

They carried Mrs Forster to the broken leather settee and laid 
her down there. “Here’s her bag.” Margaret wangled. “It’s all 
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“And the one in your hand,” said Frederick, looking at the 
pound note in Margaret’s hand. 

And then the crowd came in: Mrs Klebs, Mrs Sinclair, Mr 
Baum, the one they called Pudding, who had fallen down the 
area at Christmas, and a lot more. 

“What’s this?’’ they said. “Not again? Frederick, what’s this?” 

. „ The y cam e in here,” Frederick said in a temper. “Ladies, 
talking about love.” 



It May Never Happen 


T shall not forget the fingers that fastened me into the stiff 
J-collar. Or how I was clamped down under the bowler-hat 
which spread my rather large ears outwards and how, my nose 

full of the shop smell of new suit, I went off for the first time to 
earn my living. 

“You are beginning life,” they said. 

“You have your foot on the first rung of the ladder,” they said. 

“Excelsior,” my new Uncle Belton said. 

I was going to work in the office of one of my uncles, a new 
uncle, the second husband of my mother’s sister, who had just 
married into the family. His name was Belton, a man of forty-four 
with a tight, bumptious little business in the upholstery trade, a 
business that sounded so full of possibilities that it would blow 
up and burst, out of sheer merit. The push of Mr Belton, the 
designing of Mr Phillimore, his partner, made it irresistible.’The 
name of the firm was Belton and Phillimore. 

On my first day I met Mr Belton outside our railway station I 
watched a horse eating and I read all the hoardings while I 
waited Mr Belton was half an hour late. He was one of those 
cheerful, self-centred men whose tempers shorten when they are 

reflections 115 ' ^ themSelveS right by sailin S out int0 general 

‘‘Punctuality, Vincent, is everything,” said Mr Belton bitterly 
How long have you been here?” 

“Half an hour.” 


Why have you been here half an hour?” 

f J^ r Be ' ton was looked upon as a sharp-shooter, a raider in our 

™‘ y ; r He bad been around his new relations trying to raise 
capttal for his business, he had carried off my mother’s sister in 

mund ag d’ ^ C3 7 ing mC ° ff t0 his office ’ He was a sm all 

bro™ wThTt T Smar * ly drCSSCd man ’ Wh0 usuall y wore 
His b ) ack bair was parted in the middle, and when he 

rnved anywhere he arrived with aplomb, bouncing down as 
ard as a new football on asphalt and very nearly on one’s toes 
A new business, a new marriage, a new outlook on life—my 
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brand-new uncle looked as though he had come straight out of a 
shop-window. He had been hardly more than a quarter of an 
hour in our house before we thought our paint looked shabby and 
the rooms small. The very curtains seemed to shrink like the poor 
as he talked largely of exports, imports, agencies, overheads, 
discounts, rebates, cut prices and debentures. And when he had 
done with these he was getting at what we paid for meat, where 
we got our coal and how much at a time, telling us, too, where to 
buy carpets and clothes, gas-fires, art pottery and electric irons. 
He even gave us the name of a new furniture polish. It sounded 
like one of the books of the Old Testament. He walked about the 
house touching things, fingering picture-frames, turning chairs 
round, looking under tables, tapping his toes thoughtfully on the 
linoleum. Then he sat down, and lifting his foot restfully to his 
knee and exposing the striking pattern of his socks, he seemed to 
be working out how much we would get if we sold up house and 
home. The message “Sell up and begin again” flashed on and off 
in the smiles of his shining new face like morse. 

“I can get all these things,” he said, “in the trade.” 

When he and I sat in the train that morning I thought Mr 
Belton looked larger. 

“I don’t want you to think I’m lecturing you, boy,” he said, 
“but there are many boys who would give their right hand to 
walk straight into this business as you are doing.” 

“Yes, Uncle,” I said. 

“A little thing—you must call me ‘sir’.” 

“Yes, Uncle,” I said, “sir.” 

“And you must call Mr Phillimore ‘sir’.” 

I had forgotten all about Mr Belton’s partner. 

“But for Mr Phillimore you would not have this chance,” Mr 
Belton said, detecting at once that I had forgotten. “It’s a very 
remarkable thing, it’s really wonderful, some people would think 
more than wonderful, that Mr Phillimore agreed to it. He’s a 
very busy man. A man with a great deal on his mind. There are 
people in the trade who would be glad to pay for the privilege of 
consulting Mr Phillimore. His word is law in the firm, and I want 
you to be most respectful to him. Don’t forget to say ‘Good 
morning, sir’ to him when you see him, and if he should offer to 
shake hands you must, of course, shake hands with him. I think 
he may offer to shake hands, but he may not. If he rings his bell 
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or asks you to do anything, you must do it at once. Be quick, and 
mind your manners. If he is going out of the room, open the door 
for him. Mr Phillimore notices everything.” 

Naturally, Mr Belton had seemed all-powerful to me, and it 
awed me to hear that behind this god was yet another god to whom 
even he deferred. 


It distressed me that there were other people in the compart¬ 
ment who might hear this conversation. The day was damp and a 
low smoke from the train blew along the window as though we 
were travelling through cloud into another universe. 

My face must have looked strained and pale. I had eaten very 
little for breakfast and my head ached where the bowler-hat 
pressed a red mark on my forehead. My uncle relaxed a little. 
At the next station two girls got out and we were alone in the 
compartment. 

“I shall always remember the first time I stayed with Mr 

Phillimore and his mother.” So far my uncle had been hectoring 

and glum; but now a luminous gravity of expression came on his 

big experienced face and covered it like the skin on a balloon. He 

looked curiously light, as if he had been inflated with hydrogen 

and would rise from the seat of the empty railway carriage and 

blow away out of the window. He had what is called a common 

accent, none too certain about aitches and double negatives, but 

his voice was musical and now became rarefied when he spoke of 
his partner. 

“In Mr Phillimore’s ’ouse—ahem, house, the gentlemen give 
up their chairs to the ladies when they come into the room. And 
when the ladies leave the room you have to let them walk in front 
ot you, my uncle said. He stared at this picture in his memory 
with wonder. He seemed to hang in the higher air and then 
gradually he subsided and became himself again, a shade 

hC , H t d bCen bef ° re - His brown e >' es looked unstead- 
2’ , smile be S an nervously by his nose and slowly spread 

his lipT faCC ’ and a UV1St ° f de P recation came t0 corners of 
to yIu U and e ™,” P h“saTd 0re " 3 gent * eman - * S “ m P eculiar 


“But people are peculiar,” he said. And the 
deepened as it will on the face of a baby, until he 
tondly and sentimentally at me. 


smile slowly 
began to look 
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“I’ll S ive you a little tip, boy,” he said, putting his hand on my 
knee, a touch that sent an uncomfortable thrill through my body 
and flushed me with all the shyness of my age. “Do you mind if I 
give you a little piece of advice, something helpful?” 

“No, Uncle,” I murmured. “Sir.” 

“You needn’t call me sir, now,” he said kindly. “If Mr 
Phillimore should ring for you,” he said, “just remember the 
infant Samuel. You remember how when our Lord called Samuel 
the boy said, ‘Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth’. Well, just 
pause and say that, just quietly to yourself, before you go and see 
what Mr Phillimore wants. Don’t hang around, of course. 
Sharp’s the word. But say it.” 

My throat pinched, my tongue went dry. I should have said 
that Mr Belton was a religious man. His expression became 
dreamy. 

“I think there’d be no harm in your saying it if I ring, too,” he 
said. Even he looked surprised after making this suggestion. 

The office and workshop of Belton and Phillimore, makers of 
Butifix furniture and especially of the Butifix armchair and sofa, 
were at No. 7, in a row of old stained houses standing behind 
railings. The street was flogged by trams and dray-horses. Dust 
flew into one’s eyes from the vans. The doorstep of No. 7 was the 
only whitened one in the street. 

“Step over it,” Mr Belton said. I nearly fell over it. From Mr 
Belton’s manner, from his militant walk, I had imagined I was 
going to work in a large factory, where hundreds of workers were 
frizzling under acres of glass roof. But Belton and Phillimore 
occupied only the ground floor of this old house whose window¬ 
sills slanted and gave a leer of depression to its aspect. A number 
of small businesses—a tailor or two, a lamp-shade manufacturer, 
and agents for pulleys, gloves and shop-fittings worked in single 
rooms above. A smell of glue hung like a dead animal about the 
doorway and there were packing-cases stored in the hall. A 
notice which was never taken down all the time I was there said, 
“Young Improvers Wanted. Apply Schenk.” Someone had 
written “April 26 Holborn Baths” in pencil underneath. On my 
uncle’s floor there was first a small room, made by new glass 
partitions, where a typist sat. She was a large-boned, round- 
shouldered girl of seventeen with fine yellow hair, who worked in 
a green overcoat. Her office smelled of gas, paint and tea. Next 
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door was the room occupied by Mr Belton and Mr Phillimore, 
and beyond, down the passage, was the large workroom under a 
top light where one could hear the sound of a turning-machine, 
the swish of a plane and the noise of hammering. Patterns of 
cloth, samples of hair, kapok and down were on the large desk 
where the two partners sat in their office, and there I waited 
alone, listening to the typewriter—an old-fashioned one—clump¬ 
ing up and down like the police. My uncle had changed into a 
white dust-coat and marched out to find Mr Phillimore. Before 
he went, he leant down and smelled a bowl of flowers on the 
table. “Colour,” he smiled patriotically, “we’re colourful people.” 

“Speak Lord ...” I gabbled, but I was too afraid to get to the 
end of the sentence. I had had many daydreams about Mr Philli¬ 
more. He was a myth in our family. No one had ever seen him; 
but it was agreed that he had been the making of my uncle. 
Indeed, people said, he had been my uncle’s salvation. I foresaw 
a tall, clean, sarcastic man with a deep stiff collar, as clean as a 
doctor. Or perhaps one of those bullying, morally overweighted 
figures from the North of England whose minds pass like soft 
steamrollers over you, suffocating rather than flattening you with 
the eiderdown gospel of work and righteousness. The door 
opened. I was startled by a high-pitched, eager feminine giggle; a 
small man stumbled towards me. 


Er—er—hullo, ’llo, my dear,” the voice said. I saw a white 
dust-coat. I saw a pair of agonized yellow-blue eyes popping with 
an expression of helplessness out of a badly pimpled face. Really, 
Mr Phillimore looked raw and bleeding. Then I saw his untidy 
wheat-coloured hair, with a pink scalp showing through it; and 
after that, loose lips draw back, rabbit fashion, from a set of 
protruding teeth, each tooth shooting out in a different direction, 
t was a mouth which looked ravenous and could not close; and 
saliva, therefore, fizzed out of it when he was excited. He was 
young, no more than thirty-five, and my first sight of Mr Philli- 

c^pffiatin^dog thC frantiC ’ yelping > dis °rganized expression of a 

Before he got to me, Mr Phillimore caught the pocket of his 

pocfet and C t° a H ° n **“ d °° r - handle > dro PP ed a ruler from his 
pocKet and trod on a pencil. 

knee?wh e h a I’ 0 V e r ar! ” ““ Phill ™°re, going down on his 
Knees with a sigh of inexpressible fatigue. 
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^ Pick it up, said my uncle to me bitterly, giving me a push. 

“Oh no, no, my dear!” said Mr Phillimore from the floor. “My 
fault, Mr B. I m most frightfully sorry. How are you? At last, 
after all these months! Are you quite recovered from your illness?” 
He was on his feet now, a weak damp hand clung will-lessly to 
mine and he gazed eagerly into my eyes. 

“I haven’t been ill, sir,” I said. 

You don’t look well,” he said doubtfully. Then his spirit rose 
again: ‘The moment I heard of you I longed for you to come. We’ve 
been waiting for you for months. We’re simply killed with work, 
my dear, you’ve no idea.” 

Mr Phillimore sat down at the partners’ desk and looked at me 
reproachfully. He looked congenitally exhausted. 

“Ah, Vernon,” he said. 

“Vincent, sir,” I murmured. 

“Vincent,” he said. “You and I have not the energy, the 
decision of the remarkable Mr B. He is a remarkable man, 
Vernon, he has been my salvation. Vincent, I mean, I’m so sorry.” 

My uncle, who had sat down at the desk and was tapping a 
sheet of figures with a pencil, glanced up at this remark and 
smiled mechanically. My confusion was natural. I had always 
gathered Mr Phillimore was the saviour; now I heard the roles 
reversed. I blinked. The two men were saving each other. 

“With two more machines, Phillimore,” my uncle said, ignor¬ 
ing the worship of his partner and acting a part, “we could treble 
these figures.” And he brought his soft fist down like a sponge on 
the desk, not heavily, but strongly enough to make Phillimore 
strain to attention. 

Though I had been only a few minutes in the office I felt 
already (when I heard those words) the swirl of urgency and 
importance in the affairs of Belton and Phillimore. I stared at 
Mr Phillimore until he must have thought I was trying to get 
instructions from him by hypnosis. To my disappointment a look 
of despair and appeal came into Mr Phillimore’s face. The 
telephone bell rang and, with a shudder, Mr Phillimore took up 
the telephone, saying before he answered it: 

“P’please, Mr B, don’t expand the business any more for a 
moment.” Then, mastering his stammer, dropping his voice into 
his throat, Mr Phillimore concentrated on answering the tele¬ 
phone efficiently. Copying and practising Uncle Belton’s gesture, 
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Phillimore weakly hammered the air with his fists as he talked, 
glancing at my uncle nervously as he did so. When he had 
finished his telephone conversation and had told my uncle about 
it, Mr Phillimore looked at me and said: 

“It is true. I’m not exaggerating.” He nodded towards my 
uncle, who was still tapping his pencil on the figures. “He saved 
my life.” Then he smiled and said to my uncle, “Do you like the 
flowers I brought for us?” 

“I’d sooner you brought me an order, Phillimore,” said my 
uncle. 


Nothing happens in an office. One day is like another. When 

I look back upon that year the only thing I see is a love-affair— 

the love-affair of Mr Belton and Mr Phillimore. They sat in 

their office like husband and wife in a sitting-room. It was not 

really a love-affair, but a salvation affair. Mr Belton had the 

rippling mind of the natural salesman and, strengthening it, was 

a powerful evangelical notion that he must save people from their 

own undoing. He did not sell: he saved. He saved people, when 

he was travelling in towels or electric irons or cretonne, for 

example, from the sadness of not having these things. When he was 

in the stocking business, he rescued people from the misery of not 

having so many hundreds of dozens of stockings. The world 

needed to be saved from its parsimony, its uncreative caution. 

Mr Belton pumped salvation into the world, rescued men from 

the Slough of Despond. Giant Despair—I have heard him say to 

customers—is man’s greatest enemy. And when he came to have 

businesses or agencies of his own after he had married my 

mother s sister, and his relations put money into these enterprises 

e was rescuing them. He was rescuing their savings from the 

ignominy of two and a half per cent, or whatever it was, in some 
prim, nibbling bank. 

ye of httle faith,” he said, cocking his dark eyebrow. And 
it things went wrong the eyebrow would straighten. 

buy eXperience >” he would rebuke his critics. “I had to 

captured Mr Phillimore J 6 ^ ° f 

the N phill Hat 1 had u SCen J Mr Phillimore > Un cle Belton modified 

in tW K m ° re and Sa ‘ d t0 me when 1 went h° me with him 
m the tobacco smoke of the train: 
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“Mr Phillimore is peculiar. We all have our peculiarities. He is 
really an artist. He does our designs. When I met Mr Phillimore 
three years ago he had a tiny chair-making, arts and craft shop 
in Somerset. He was living under his mother’s thumb. Imagine a 
man of thirty-five who can’t go out in the evening without his 
mother’s permission. Terrible.” 

Uncle Belton scowled. 

“The poor devil was drinking himself to death,” he said. “He 
shut himself in his room and drank whisky out of a hot-water 
bottle.” 

Uncle Belton’s face went pale as lichen. 

“It might have led to women—anything,” he said. Then he 
blinked. He had evidently been struck by the thought that he 
ought not to have said this to me about his partner. His voice 
became bland and expansive. 

“There he was—and independent mind you, he had money— 
going downhill as fast as I have ever seen a man go—a gentleman, 
paralysed, hypnotized, you might call it. I told him straight what 
was the matter with him. I saw it at once—he had to get away 
from that mother. I told her, ‘You’re a mother. You don’t know 
nothing about your son.’” 

His voice now became merry. “It’s marvellous, reely,” he said. 
“Marvellous the way things work out. I just went down there to 
look around.” 

Uncle Belton saw those two provincial people with their neat 
lifeless little business. He saw in them a temporary gold-mine. 
But there was more in my uncle’s passion than acquisitiveness. He 
had a horror of drink; he had a greater horror of spiritual disasters. 
He stepped back from the catastrophic crashes of the inner life. 
His remedy lay in that part of the Protestant tradition which 
deals with the conflicts of the inner life by annihilating the inner 
life altogether. When Uncle Belton and Mr Phillimore left 
Somerset to start the firm of Belton & Phillimore their departure 
was like an elopement. 

“It has been an experience for me, knowing your uncle,” said 
Mr Phillimore to me again and again. He had borrowed the 
word “experience” from Mr Belton. His voice rose into the treble. 
“What drive, Vernon, Vincent—which is it? Vincent! What 
drive!” 

My day’s work at the office was monotonous, like family life. 
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For if my new Uncle Belton and Mr Phillimore were husband 
and wife, I was the only child who strays listlessly from room to 
room trying to find something to do. I stuck on stamps, I copied 
letters. I put clean water in the flower-bowl which Mr Phillimore 
kept filled. They were a love-offering. I took messages. I went 
across the road to buy buns for the typist, or my uncle would 
send me out to collect a shirt from a shop or to buy a bottle of 
hair-cream at his barber’s. My uncle had thick glossy hair as still 
as glass on his head. We lived in all the intensity of domestic life. 
Uncle was always willing to stop his work and address a manly 
mid-week sermon to Mr Phillimore. Mr Phillimore was always 
willing to stop what he was doing and talk to me. He would 
follow me ravenously about open-mouthed as if he would graze 
on my hair. We had been brought up on the myth of the un- 
approachability of Mr Phillimore: the myth had a germ of truth: 
it was he who, continuously, made the approaches. 

“Ah youth, youth, golden-headed youth,” he would say as he 
passed me in the workroom. I had thick black hair not unlike my 
uncle’s and I was trying to make it look glossy. Through the 
window in the partition Miss Croft, the typist, kept her little eyes 
on all of us. One of my anxieties was to make Miss Croft smile 
but she was in her wooden teens, and her lips set firmly when I 
stood in the room with her. She looked at me with the swollen 
lace of an elder sister. It was a long time before I saw that she was 
piqued because once she had been the only child in this family 
and I had supplanted her. A woman’s life is swayed by her 

bU f ^‘ SS C [° ft WaS n0t yet a woman: she was 'earning 

learn n , r < | gS ’ , h ° W t0 USe them - like a V°™g gM who is 
whh th!m P ^ CS °" thC Pian °’ a " d She Wa$ S,iH awkwa rd 

Mr Phillimore would often stand at the door of her room 

timatel t0 mC i ^ he d ‘ d S °’ hls look would P°P anxi °usly, in- 
ews seemed 0 , gCtlCa y “ Cr ° ft ’ s direction Mr Phillimore’s 

everyone Don’t ’h Y ’' l" 'j i need a11 the hclp 1 can § et from 
everyone. Don t be jealous and hurt!” One could see what had 

jjpenetl. Miss Croft silently reproached him. 

off Us° feet Phll ! lmore ’ s That poor man is run 
on ms teet, she said abruptly to me. 

He started talking to me” I said. 

Miss Croft sat back from her typewriter. 
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“He is the brains of this firm,” Miss Croft said. “I have been 
here from the beginning. I’ve seen it all. That man,” she was 
developing her simple possessive instinct as if she were doing arm 
exercises, “tells me everything.” She always called him “that 
man”. 

Yes, and now Mr Phillimore had started telling me everything. 

Miss Croft gave her head a short upward jerk. She put a lump 
in her chin by running her tongue round her lower gum, and 
began typing again with her big red fingers. I loved watching the 
quickness of her fingers. There were two or three other things 
about her that were pretty; her little starry violet eyes and her 
small waist; the curve of her legs was becoming lovely. And she 
had a lisping childlike voice. But she was changing; what was 
pretty one week became plain the next. She was like a creature in 
a chrysalis. 

“One thing,” she said complacently, “that man won’t be here 
long. I can see things.” 

When she saw how astonished and impressed I was by this 
remark, Miss Croft was very satisfied. 

“Why do you say that?” I asked. 

There were things, she said primly to me, that were con¬ 
fidential. 

My Uncle Belton was a man who was unaware of the little 
situations that were simmering all day long around him. He lived 
juicily, like an orange, within the containing rind of his objects in 
life. He was out two or three times a week seeing customers and 
walking in his dream of making the business larger and getting 
larger premises. When he wasn’t tapping his pencil on columns 
of figures or abusing someone on the telephone, he was gazing 
vehemently at the plans of new premises he had seen. One after¬ 
noon he came back in a hearty mood and sent me to tell Mr 
Phillimore he had brought him a present. 

“A present,” cried Mr Phillimore, who was working on the 
frame of a sofa. Up he jumped. “How exciting,” he said. 

We had a foreman with bloodshot eyes who always winked at 
me when I came with a message for Mr Phillimore. He winked 
now. 

“You’ve got a present for me!” cried Mr Phillimore, almost 
running to Uncle Belton’s office. “What a thrill!” 

My uncle did not give Mr Phillimore the parcel. He wanted 
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some of the surprise for himself. He wanted a part of everything 
for himself; it was not greed but part of his gregarious generosity. 
He would have eaten your lunch for you so that you and he could 
feel more genially at one. We watched Uncle undo the parcel. It 
contained a small framed picture. He stood it on the desk and 
turned it to face Mr Phillimore. 

Just made for you, Phillimore,” he said. The picture was 
simply a text done in poker-work. The words were: “Don’t 
Worry—It May Never Happen.” 

‘‘Don’t worry—it may never happen,” Phillimore read with 
delight and he rubbed his hands together. 

“Don’t worry—it may never happen,” ruminated my uncle in 
his deep, golden, optimistic voice. 

“Wonderful,” cried Phillimore. “Oh, good.” Like a boy 
clapping a catch at cricket. Then he looked serious. He shook his 
head. “Very true. Very true,” he said thoughtfully. 

“I’H tel1 y°u what—we’ll hang it on the wall.” 

^ That’s an idea,” said Uncle. 

u U ? 1 v J. the mantelpiece? Or over the desk, do you think?” said 
Mr Phillimore. 


He danced about, holding the picture now in this place and 
now in the other. Uncle helped him. They were like a newly 
married couple hanging up a picture. 

“ 2 ver t *“ mantelpiece, where you can see it,” said Mr Belton. 
Here, do you think?” 

“No—a little higher. There! No, a bit to the left.” Yes, it was a 

marriage. Mr Phillimore and Mr Belton sat down exhausted 

gazing at the picture now hanging on the wall. Phillimore read it 
aloud again. 

“True.” he said. “Very true." 

Shaki " g his head ' “ It,s J ust made for me. 
Why worry? There s no need to. One’s desires, one’s wishes, one’s 
Hopes—they won’t come off. Nothing changes.” 

held Wt K ned my , Uncle ' " It doesn ’‘ sa V ‘hat. It says don’t be 

occur Yn ■ V y ° Ur / ea J rS ’ ‘ he thin S you ’ re afrai d of just won’t 

That °“ F f n0t afraid °f what you want coming true, are you ? 
That would be ridiculous.” y 

dCar Vinccnt ’” said Mr Phillimore, getting mv name 
rest'ofus° nCe ’ ° nly showS how different B is from the 
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“Good godfathers,” cried my uncle. “Phillimore, you’re 
morbid.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Mr Phillimore with a primness arid 
secretiveness I had never noticed before. “But one preserves one’s 
integrity.” 

And Phillimore lifted his nose and one could hear a hissing 
intake of air like a gas escape. It was a little terrifying. Uncle 
scowled playfully, but he was put out. For a few seconds the two 
men considered each other, and my uncle, being by far the shorter 
and stouter, had the advantage of weight. Many men who were 
taller than my new Uncle Belton were intimidated by his 
vehement shortness. He seemed to be shooting upwards at one 
like a howitzer. 

After his expeditions to the warm and buzzing platters of the 
world, Belton was often irritable; when he came back, he was 
obliged to return to earth when he found an order had been 
delayed, or some timber had a flaw in it, or they were short of 
cloth because Phillimore had advised Belton to go easy on the 
buying. And now after the difference over the meaning of the 
picture, Belton went irritably off to the workroom. 

“I hope,” said Mr Phillimore, “dear Mr B won’t upset the 
hands. I shall feel it is my fault.” And then turning to me, 
begging for support, he said, “Yet how frightful, how terrifying 
it would be, Vincent, if what one wished came true. How futile 
life would be if one’s fears were not realized. Don’t you think?” 
He watched me. 

“I should die!” he cried, and his hands hung limply from the 
wrist like wet leaves. 

This kind of conversation was beyond me. And he often spoke 
like this in front of the workers, who winked at me all the time. 
On the other hand, I could not be sure that Mr Phillimore wasn’t 
mocking me. And then I suppose in our family—my own and 
my uncle’s—we were stamped with a reserve about our personal 
lives. We had no private lives. We simply had secret lives, like 
secret drinkers. We were the natural opponents of private life. We 
regarded ourselves as units of will or energy directed upon our 
various purposes. Mr Belton saw himself (for he was religious) as 
a new kind of fusion of science and religion, a successful sperm, 
fertilizing the Christian endeavour. Contact with a man like 
Phillimore, who appeared to put feebleness, illness, fright, in- 
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capacity and failure in life first, was bewildering. Phillimore’s 
eagerness to cut a bad figure was like an indecent physical 
exposure. He was the sperm which fails. 

So when Mr Phillimore cried out, “I should die,” I saw some¬ 
thing new in his expression, something watchful, crystalline, and 
with the madman’s order, in his eye. For a second or two I had 
the impression that Mr Phillimore was not a fool; that he was 
cunning and obstinate, and long-sighted. The impression dis¬ 
solved and indeed I forgot about it or he made me forget it by a 
sudden change of his mood. He was as limp as a willow. What I 
would call his good-bye air appeared. I mean, that after some 
gust of confidence, some anxious tail-wagging spaniel-like prance 
of intimacy, Mr Phillimore would draw back and fade. He would 
gradually back to the door and stand there getting dimmer. It 
was like being in a train which is moving out and Mr Phillimore 
stood on the platform stammering about how lucky you were to 
be going away, while he was left behind. The weak hands seemed 
to wave. It was his vanity to be left behind. 

‘Ah well, Vernon,” he said (I was beginning to think he got 
my name wrong out of malice), “where shall we all be in ten 
years time? You—I see you—rich, successful, in the arms of some 
superb mistress—Miss Croft, shall we say, but in a tiger skin. 
And I . . . alas, in my solitary room. . . 

He had gone. 


Every firm has its Devil, that is to say, its chief competitor. And 
t is Devil is always a firm of the same size or perhaps a little more 
important. Belton and Phillimore were not afraid of their big 
competitor 5 ; the huge furniture manufacturers and upholsterers 
who devoured the trade like ranging wolves. Belton and Philli- 
more admired these great firms. They were afraid of the little 
ones, and especially of one little one. 

If my uncle wanted to give Mr Phillimore a fright, he would 
say i 

“Salter’s on the move again. He’s cut his prices.” Or, holding 
p a letter: ‘Look at this. Salter’s giving six months’ credit.” 

again , U 5 r, Uld '° 0k bi * ter and belli S erent - One was warring 

skuster T’ my U , nde conve y ed > was a cheat, a fraud, a 

mister figure who was plotting against their lives. Salter copied 
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our designs and cheapened them. He stole our customers. He 

would try and get hold of our workers. Like a highwayman, he 

preyed on our labour. He wanted to strangle us. My uncle was 

not eloquent about this; he was as curt, as stubborn as a 

soldier. Salter might have been outside on the street sniping 
at him. 

We can t fight that ,” my uncle would say, meaning, of course, 
the opposite. 

“That defeats us,” Phillimore eagerly agreed. He put down his 
ruler and his pencil, leaned back in his chair and made a noise 
in his throat like the death-rattle—a noise natural to him. He also 
had an irritating habit of whistling through the gap in his front 
teeth, a whistle of surrender. It was he, at these times, who 
appeared to be “saving” my uncle; one saw the emergence of 
Phillimore’s hatred of success, the trembling of compassion in his 
nature. An expression of one lying blissfully in hospital came on 
Phillimore’s face. He would have done anything for Belton at that 
moment, and if Belton had observed the character of his partner 

which, of course, he had not; he did not believe in anyone’s 
character but his own—he would have chosen this moment to say 
to Mr Phillimore: 

‘Go down to your mother, tell her we are on the edge of 
bankruptcy, get her to give us this extra capital we need. Tell her 
it is a terrible risk, that we may very likely lose it. Tell her it’s 
desperate. Tell her we may not last another month. Go out and 
get drunk, it’s the only thing to do.” 

The prospect of ruin would have been irresistible to Mr 
Phillimore. He would have done in this mood what in a more 
confident one he would have resisted. Alas, Belton was no reader 
of the heart. He turned and attacked Phillimore. 

“Defeat us,” he said, setting his chin. “I don’t understand the 
meaning of the word, Phillimore. There is no defeat. What’s 
Salter? A draper”—Uncle’s lowest word of contempt—“a draper, 
Phillimore. Give me the price-list. Get me Dobson’s on the phone. 
Miss Croft, come and take these letters. Boy, take this note up to 
the bank. . . .” 

The crisis of sacrifice, loss, abandonment was passed. Like a 
wife who sees her husband recover and so free himself from helpless 
reliance on her, Phillimore saw his compassion scattered. Philli¬ 
more would have liked to rock my uncle like a baby—and indeed 
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Belton often looked like one. But optimism had won. And when 

my uncle did raise the question of getting more capital, Mr Philli- 

more became evasive. The “good-bye” look came back. He 

admired my uncle’s resilience, but the admiration itself exhausted 

him and left him how shall I say it? I can remember only his 

appearance, the open mouth, the choking open mouth under the 

dropping teeth it left him in a condition of—nausea. And one 

heard the sound, the sinister air rushing up his nostrils, like a 
preparation for suicide. 

About this time I used to go out to lunch with Mr Phillimore 
and one day I saw this Devil who haunted our firm and planned 
our destruction. Phillimore and I were in a teashop. 

Oh dear,” said Phillimore, “there’s that poor wretch, Salter ” 
My heart jumped. The devilries of Salter had so impressed me 
that I was ready to run out of the place. 

“Has he seen us?” I said, trying to look undisturbed. I ought not 

to have been surprised by the self-possession of Phillimore: Salter 
meant disaster. 


^ That man might have ruined us,” said Phillimore sadly. 
But for your wonderful uncle, Vernon, we should be in Queer 
s treet up the spout, right in the middle of the puree ” ^ 

Phi lunore sighed and shook his head. He gazed in Salter’s 
directton w ,th affeedon. He gazed, I now suspect, whh nostalgia 

not suffdend t 0 °t,’ SaW a S ‘ ringy and dejeCted man ’ ba >d but 
either ? fc 0 ’ h P ince ‘ nez like a dismal pair of birds on 

The 1 if ° 1S nose ’ anc * a grey moustache damp with tea 

sn ss: as st'“r =f” 

pnces, stealing his customers He^nt* eS1S " s> underc utting his 

“if 
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northward, I tried to work out which of our customers he was 
going to steal. But Phillimore said: 

“Salter has an ulcerated stomach through living on tinned 
food on a hospital ship in the war. He was in the Middle East.” 

Phillimore said this in a subdued enthusiastic voice. The illness, 
the cheatings, the plots of Salter excited Phillimore’s imagination. 
To my uncle he talked about nothing else for days. 

The year passed and another year began. I found myself grow¬ 
ing. I spent more time in the workroom now working with my 
hands. I would check the timber or the cloth or help with the 
packing or sort certain kinds of hair and down. I was not penned 
in the little glass room with Miss Croft. I was free to walk about. 
I liked the workroom because it had a glass roof and through that 
one sometimes saw the white clouds smoking in the sky, and I 
would think of the country you would be able to see if you could 
lie on top of one of those clouds. I liked to think that fields and 
woods existed, but that I too existed and was working. I wished 
I was in love and the wish itself was delightful, for there was no 
pain or melancholy in it, no emptiness and defeat. I was in love 
already. I had fallen in love with myself, a lover as close as my 
own skin. 

One morning in May the firm was delivering some chairs in 
the West End, and I was sent in a hired van with them, riding 
high up with the driver, to see that the chairs were delivered 
without damage to an important special customer. I did not go 
straight back to the office. I left the van. Up till then I had never 
been in a restaurant north of the Thames, but now I decided to 
try a place in some narrow alley of the city. One after the other I 
rejected. The thoughtless traveller wanders in circles. I was 
delighted to wander and, in fact, wandered so long that I found 
myself near the office and in the teashop under the arches. There 
I saw a most remarkable person. No, not Salter. I saw Miss Croft. 

A Miss Croft I had never seen in my life before, because I had 
never seen her outside the office. As surprised as I was, she blushed 
like a country rose, she smiled, she beckoned to me. Her awk¬ 
wardness had gone, mine went too. Our eyes, our tongues were 
excited. I sat down at her table. 

“Don’t have the fish. It’s awful,” she said. “Dry. 

“I won’t have the poached egg either,” I said. 

These two sentences seemed brilliant to us. A beautiful waitress, 
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much more beautiful than Miss Croft, came up and looked at us 

sulkily. And the sneer on the waitress’s face made us feel we were 

even more brilliant. We were escaped prisoners. 

The new thing about Miss Croft was that she had put her hair 

up. Before it had hung, tied in a schoolgirlish black bow, on her 

shoulders. Now her head was lighter, like a flower which had 

ong been sheathed by its leaves; and her body was lighter too. 

She parted her lips when she spoke instead of mumbling; the 

sisterly sermonizing line had gone from her brows and she looked 

arch when she caught me looking at the two small hills in her 

white blouse and even leaned forward to tempt and confuse me 

more. For my part, I made one or two brilliant remarks about the 

people m the restaurant, remarks which made her say, “Oh, you 
are • 


‘I’m coming to sit on your side of the table,” I said, very 
encouraged for I had the insane idea of putting my arm round 
er waist but a waitress dropped a tray and I think Miss Croft 
id not hear me, for she began to talk very quickly about the 

th , at Feally interested us: °ur daily bread, the air we 

PhiTlimore * inStalment of the inner s *>ry of Belton and 

I T>Zkdth\s I° U ^ th ° Se Ch r tWs mornin g ? ” she asked me. 
parried th s. I was no sure whether I was supposed to say. 

To Naseley, wasn’t it?” she said. 7 

* Co# 

£at d:i h here ’ S 1 'ought't^WsaTd 

=sis sffiaf - *■ - 2 

in Ae voice a ™ n ' ” She this 

woman ” when she sa V s “There is another 
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into her head; and as she said this she leaned forward, touching 
the back of her hair and looking over the faces of the people in 
the restaurant, so that she could give me another chance of 
looking at her throat and her neck and have the pleasure of 
catching me do so. 

I can, she said, catching me. I coloured. And then she went 
on to soothe the wound: 

Why are you so vain?” she said. Then quickly changed to: 

I said to Mr Phillimore, when he left to catch the train, ‘I can 
read faces, Mr Phillimore.’ He looked at me. You should have 
seen the look he gave. Really I’m sorry for that man. He said to 
me, ‘Can you?’Just that, nothing more,” she said, her small eyes 
brightening. She closed her handbag and said firmly : 

Dadda says Naseley and Belton will buy him out if he doesn’t 
get that money from his mother.” And she got up to go. 

Two days later Phillimore returned from Somerset. It was 
clear, after he came out of my uncle’s office, that there was a 
change in him. He had always been anxious to chatter with me, 
but for a while he said nothing to me. He nodded, stared, paused: 
there was that hissing intake of breath and then he said nothing. 
I became familiar. 

“Coming out to lunch?” I called to him, forgetting to call him 
“sir”. He looked at me coldly. 

“No, Vincent,” he said, “go to your beautiful waitress alone.” 

And the next day. 

“Not to-day, Vernon,” he said, “but beware of the auburn 
glory at the Dyers and Cleaners.” 

And his Adam’s apple came up offensively over the top of his 
collar. 

He said these things before Miss Croft, who laughed at me. 
“Vincent is so susceptible,” she said. She looked with yearning at 
Mr Phillimore. Always Mr Phillimore had made the advances to 
everyone; now when Miss Croft seemed to be lifting herself on a 
dish towards him, he was taken aback. He hesitated, open- 
mouthed. He looked around him, like a man surrounded by plots 
and enemies, and worked his way back to the door. 

And now Miss Croft talked of nothing but Mr Phillimore. She 
would not leave till he left in the evening. She followed him to the 
end of the street. She watched his moods. She set her own by 
them. If he came into the room and went out without speaking, 
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she refused to speak to me or to answer my uncle. If he spoke she 
would flirt with me, saying: ’ 

4 He s so serious, Mr Phillimore. What shall we do with him?” 
Ah, youth!” began Mr Phillimore. Then he changed his 
mind and said in a savage way, “I’d know what I’d do with him 
it I were you, Miss Croft. Look into his eyes.” 

Oh, don’t, you’ll make him shy.” 

“Innocent!” said Mr Phillimore. “Innocent eyes! How can you 
allow him to be innocent?” y 

Miss Croft blushed and turned indignantly away; but the 

sirrs’s p “ mm - d ■ — 

“Go away both of you,” said Miss Croft, stamping her foot 

and wen! Tway" ann ° yanCe ’ '° 0ked ^ aStonishn ’™‘ at her foci 

The Croft,” said Phillimore bitterly to me “Do vm. r 
the embraces of the Croft?” In his most withering way “AlMhe 
indiscriminate vitality of a girl’s secondary school |oing to wa , e ” 

X d ; Vernon °!° S ” ^ 3 ' '' N °’ ■ ■ With yl 

hi^e^bt^ed^dto^ 11 ™'though, no m w an bUndT id he He m' 

balanc^ofhis^min^was^sturbed ^ ever >^ vhere ^‘The 

«• sa ta — -» 
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down with a finger on the lid and went back into Miss Croft’s 
room. 

“Good-bye, Mother,” were the strange words which Mr 
Phillimore was muttering as he went in. Then he came out with 
the case still in his hands. “Vernon, the bird—if that is the word— 
has flown.” 

Poor Miss Croft had gone to cry in the lavatory. 

Phillimore sat down for a little while, nodding his head, and 
slowly his vacant face settled into a terrifying scowl. He went out 
to the workroom, and at last Miss Croft came out. Her little 
eyes seemed to be full of pins and were pink-lidded with crying. 

“He’s drinking. Mr Belton knew he would start drinking if he 
went down to see his mother. He knew it. Where is he? Oh, I’m 
frightened. Don’t let him come near me.” 

I saw her biting her lips. I put my arm round her, but she 
pushed me away. 

“Dadda will make me give my notice when I tell him,” she 
was sobbing. “He won’t have me insulted.” 

“I didn’t insult you,” I said. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Miss Croft. 

In the workroom when I went there I heard the sound of 
snoring. The packer was nailing up a case, hitting the nails as 
loudly as he could and giving a huge wink and a nod to the other 
men. They were nodding at Mr Phillimore, fast asleep on the 
heap of kapok. It was clinging to his trousers like burrs. 

“He’s been boozed up since four o’clock yes’day,” said the 
foreman. He winked. “He’s a case.” 

Mr Phillimore left the office when he woke up and went away 
with the foreman, who beckoned to two of his mates to come with 
them. Miss Croft and I stood on the step watching Mr Phillimore s 
hat, tipped back, wagging in a slowly advancing group of caps. 
Sometimes he stopped to put a hand on the foreman’s shoulder 
and make a speech to him. A roar of laughter ended the speech, 
and a man on the outside of the group swivelled round with his 
hands in his pockets and made a flying kick at a stone. We saw 
no more of Mr Phillimore for a week. The people at the boarding¬ 
house where he lived telephoned to say he had influenza. 

In the early days of their marriage my Uncle Belton would 
have called a taxi and raced to Mr Phillimore’s bedside; but now, 
bemused by the advance of his infidelities with Mr Naseley, he 
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did nothing. But he did make a speech to me in the train, for the 
motion of a train and its isolation from the world encouraged 
moral reflection in my uncle. 

“The important thing in life,” Uncle Belton said to me, 
getting out a toothpick, “is to do the right thing. The Devil is 
always on the look-out for our weaknesses. Two and two make 
four, you can’t argue with the law of progress. Phillimore can’t 
argue with it any more than I can or you can, Vincent. I am 
disappointed in Mr Phillimore. I said to him, multitudes, multi¬ 
tudes in the valley of decision, the servant who buried his talents 
was made to give to the others. Thou base and foolish servant. 
I dont want to influence nobody. I’m just putting the case as 
God sees it; and when Mr Naseley said something the other day 
about the partners in his firm, two brothers who don’t get on- 
pretty dreadful that, isn’t it, two brothers—I said, ‘God is my 
partner.’ Naseley said to me, ‘By God, Belton, you’re right.’ I 

S ? IC \i ”! n0t nght God 1S n & ht - He will guide us.’ By the way, I 
shouldn t mention Mr Naseley’s name at the office. . . .” 

After a week Mr Phillimore came back. He was wearing a new 

, ,5 flower * n his buttonhole. He whistled quietly to 

unself. Phillimore had improved his appearance by clipping^ 

moustache. I do not know what passed between himself and my 

Phillimore!’ ^ U " Cle ^ “ Pul1 y ° UrSelf to S ether ^ 

CW,! 1 Trf S n man w r t0 me Was an indicati on: “How’s the 
Queen of Clapham, Vernon?” he said. “Dusting and tidying the 

etema! mantelpiece of her virginity?” Then he put hh fiLers 

■ “ * - 

doorway and dicTed h^'totSetudly^ 1 " 1 " 10 " St ° PPed “ the 
ShetrrC n C Sa ,‘ d ;, giVing me a nud S e ’ He i°°bed very vulgar 

I m busy,” she said. “Haven’t you anything better to look at?” 
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“N’no. N’no,” said Phillimore, advancing a step and leering. 

“You are being rude, Mr Phillimore,” she said. He was 
punctured. His boldness went. He tried to explain. She became 
angrier. He went. 

“Sometimes,” sighed Miss Croft, “Pm frightened of what that 
man will do.’ And added: “It’s a new dress. Dadda says blue is 
my colour.” 

Phillimore said to me: “What have I done? What have you 
done, Vernon? Why is it that you and I are unspeakable in the 
eyes of that virgin? Because we must, a little while longer, 
presume she is one. We are innocent. We are children, Vernon. 
She plays with us. I beg of you, Vernon,” he said, seizing me by 
the shoulders and looking into my eyes: his own eyes were wild 
as though a pack of wolves were racing out of them towards me, 
“I beg of you for the sake of the peace of this office, save us from 
that torture.” 

I laughed. I laughed and stepped away because I thought he 
was going to cry and to kiss me: no, chiefly because I thought by 
all this acting he was laughing at me. 

The hours went slowly. I did the stock books, the invoice books; 
then in the late afternoon I had to go and help Uncle and Philli¬ 
more in the workroom. Phillimore left us. Uncle had taken it into 
his head to investigate a collection of chair-springs. He hated 
being helped, but if you were there he obliged you to stand there 
and watch. I had to wait a long time before I could get step by 
step away from him, but at last I managed it and got back to his 
office. The workmen had gone and I sat reading a trade paper. 
Phillimore was in Miss Croft’s office, sitting in his hat and coat. 
He too was waiting for my uncle. Miss Croft was not there. She 
was washing her hands, and I saw her, through the open door, 
pass across the room and go to get her hat and coat. It was very 
quiet now the lathes had stopped, and the evening cries of children 
in the street could be heard now the traffic had gone. 

Suddenly I heard Mr Phillimore’s voice. It was bold and 
decisive, the voice he had been training for use on our telephone. 

“Duckie,” I heard him say. “Don’t be cross.” No answer. 

“I say don’t be cross.” 

“I’m not cross.” 

“You look it.” 

Miss Croft was picking up her things. 
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“I must fly,” she said. 

Fiy, fly, he said. ‘ My wings are broken. The wings of youth 
are strong.” 

“Don’t,” said Miss Croft. 

“Take me in your strong wings,” said Mr Phillimore. 

“Oh, don’t,” said Miss Croft. 

Phillimore had got up, and they were now both out of my 
sight. 

“On your strong wings . . .” he was saying. 

“I must catch my train,” she said. 

“I am wrecked. My life is ruined . . .” 

“I’ll miss it if I don’t dash,” she said. 

“Dash,” he muttered very loudly. “Yes, dash. Don’t you 
understand, I love you!” The sounds suggested that Mr Philli¬ 
more had jumped across the room, or was about to do so. A chair 
fell over. “You say, dash,” I heard him say. 

And then a screech came from Miss Croft. I ran into the room. 

h m" 6 T/ ^ h ! lllmore wth one fo ot standing on his hat, 
holding Miss Croft in his arms and trying to kiss her, and she was 

pushing away from him not with anger, but with an unnecessarily 
helpless, sulky expression. y 

111 miss my train,” she was saying breathlessly. And then her 
fece settled, she looked him in the eyes, stiffened, opened her 

/ th , Ug , ht W3S inViting ' but instead of * 
kiss a high pure, perfectly calculated and piercing scream came 

out Of her. It was a marvel. By the fight in her little eyes I would 

more Sa ' d IjT 5 a o hallen ge. She waited to see what Mr Philli¬ 
more would do. My uncle came running up the passaee and 
umved with a plonk like a bouncing ball in the room. ® 

» X" “ b h :fr "is ■"w*«»' *• 

“Phillimore,” said my uncle. 

Good-bye,” said Phillimore to me He did nnt 1 1 
uncle. “Dash,” he said dld not look at m V 

doorway. We all looked at it. But in 1 second®^ was'bS^ 
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scornful face printed with derision which did not look at Miss 
Croft or myself, but stared at Uncle Belton. 

“I forgot to tell you I’m joining Salters,” he said ironically. 
And then his self-control went: “That’s what you’ve all done to 
me.” This time he went for good. Uncle Belton and Miss Croft 
stepped towards each other instinctively. 

“Oh, Mr Belton, did you hear?” she said. “How awful!” 

Mr Belton,” she said, “the deceit.” She put her hand on my 
uncle’s coat-sleeve; but he was simply staring. He always stood 
square-shouldered and now his shoulders seemed to spread wider. 
He was very pale, as pale as a loaf of bread. He still did not speak, 
but slowly sat down in a chair. 

“The double-crossing swine,” he said. 

It was quite simple, my Uncle Belton explained to me. When he 
had seen that Mr Phillimore was not going to keep his promise and 
bring in more capital, he had had to look elsewhere. It was hard 
to credit, but Mr Phillimore thought he had been badly treated— 
said “I wasn’t open with him”—and all the time he was seeing 
Salter! “But there is a law of justice in the world,” Uncle said 
with a smile. “Salter is on the point of bankruptcy.” 

There were no more flowers on the desk now until Miss Croft 
started bringing them. She devoted herself to my uncle and every 
day came out with little pieces of news about the wickedness of 
Mr Phillimore. I saw him once, it must have been eighteen 
months later. He was standing on London Bridge looking up at a 
high building where a man was cleaning windows. 

“I should die,” I heard him say to someone in the crowd. 
Then he saw me. He bared his teeth as if he were going to spit, 
but changed his mind. His look suggested that I was the most 
ridiculous thing on earth, as he turned away. 



X-Ray 


'T' HE X-ray department in the hospital is reached by tepid 
corridors. A swing door admits the noises of the street and 
with a gulp swallows you and rejects them. You are cut off from 
the world. Stairways lead upwards to the regions of pain, six 
floors carefully labelled and distributed; yet, passing the open 
doors of laboratories, seeing instruments and retorts, smelling 
ether which excites the nostrils, the body begins to feel important. 
It is bringing its talent of pain to the total. 

The waiting-room stands between two doors; one swings and 

pi ps like the street door, the other is fixed open and leads into a 

long room which is unnaturally light. The X-ray machine is 

screened by long brown curtains. There are four benches in the 

waiting-room and a high window, and none of the waiting people 

are speaking though the air is nervous with their wanting to speak. 

ihey look at one another and down at the light reflected in 

diagram on the polished floor. But it is not sun that lies there in a 

pool, you feel, but mere evidence of the existence of light. If to 

escape you look outside it is to see on one of the higher floors in 

another wing a man in a white coat holding up a test tube-a god 

and the nurses who come and go up the iron fire-escapes outside 
are angels on Jacob’s Ladder. V 

of^iT^ iate n ° iSeS arC P articular and Hvely: the high heels 
of the starched nurses on the floor, the suction of the swing door 

fizzhng S 1S f Wheded “ on a stretcher or in a bath-chair, the 

3; & noise of ** X-ray machine behind the 
urtains. It might be a steam press in a cleaner’s shoD and vn„ 

expeci: to see a cloud of steam blow up over the top of the curtains 

The disembodied voice of a nurse says “Lie down Pull d 

head (this paueru knows). Now breathe . . .» 

I ne frying begins. 

™ xsrss t* Dress - Go outside 

and part of a formula 1 . ‘ E h sentence 1S exact 
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A nurse comes out and goes to the telephone. “X-ray depart¬ 
ment speaking. Is Sister there? Oh, Sister, you know that little 
boy Reeves? Well, we’ll have to have him down again. The films 
haven’t come out. His stomach’s all full of gas.” 

A human expression of guilt comes over the waiting people. 
Are they, too, grossly and unscientifically full of gas? This starts 
conversation. The women are sitting opposite the men on different 
benches, in voluntary segregation. Among the women by mistake 
sits one chicken-breasted, trembling little man, stringy of skin, 
red-nosed and wearing a white choker. His knees are drawn up 
and are tight together. When the nurse comes in and says without 
interest, “Beale? Patient called Beale?” and there is no answer, a 
dozen heads naturally turn upon him. He must be Beale. And he 
is squeezing himself into his corner. “Beale?” The nurse steps 
forward to accuse him. He makes a noise that is Beale. She bends 
over him like a large white intoxicating flower. “Are you Beale?” 
He squeezes himself and makes another noise. “Beale,” she says 
sternly, “you have come on the wrong day.” He cowers. “You 
ought to have come last Thursday, not this.” He stares at her and 
murmurs. “Why didn’t you?” she says. 

There is a movement of delight and pity. All gaze at Beale the 
hero, the idiot, the man who has come on the wrong day. The 
hospital goes on humming. The sunlight is still being generated. 
“I don’t know what we shall do about you, Beale.” And outside: 
“What’s to be done about this man Beale, Sister?” His lot is 
beyond desolation. Other nurses come in and gaze at him. When 
she comes in again Beale grips his cap and thinks he ought to stand 
up when a lady is talking to him. “Sit down,” says the nurse. 
“Don’t stand, Beale. Sit down.” It is terrifying for him to sit 
down. Then she says in a deep enticing voice, “Go into that 
room.” He stares. “Get up and go into that room.” 

He gets up and hesitates in a muddle, trembling and looking at 

the doors and window. 

“Over here, Beale,” she says. “Into that dressing-room.” 

He is shuffling about the room, quite lost, glancing at her like 
a dog. Now his lips are tight, now they are loose. She leads him 
by the elbow as he stutters something. “Beale, take off your coat 
and waistcoat, loosen your trousers, put on a dressing-gown. 
When you have done that, come out and wait.” 

The door closes on Beale. Everyone waits and waits for him to 
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come out. But he does not come out. People begin to smile and 
nod significantly at the door. “Coo,” says a girl, who is very pale 
and has large round dark eyes like a surprised half-caste doll. She 
has her hand over her lips. “Oh dear,” she says. She cannot stop 
giggling with awe. “I’m that hungry,” she says. “They do play 
you up. No breakfast. Did they make you take some stuff?” 

This, of course, to the strong man of the room. He sits like a 
cowed boxer gone to fat, a massive mottled man with a broken 
nose, rather scared and absurdly friendly. He is always jumping 
up to open doors for nurses and wants to talk to everyone. “You 
have to take it,” he says with authority. “Yes,” says the girl, 
shocked at herself. “I’m going to have something quick when I 
get out of this.” 


They re not open yet,” says the bruiser. People sigh and smile. 
Their eyes shine for a moment and go dead again. “Oh dear,” 

rollin ? ^ er e y es anc ^ holding her empty stomach. 
Yus, says the bruiser, shaking his head. 

The door opens and in comes a woman who knows what she is 
doing, walks straight to the bench, gives it a whisk with a news¬ 
paper, sits down and puts her bright pop-eyes into the Daily 
Mirror, and hums. In a moment she might twitter like a canary, 
bhe wears a bright blue dressing-gown and nods to all the nurses, 
bhe is the efficient spinster settling with the glee of a bird. She 
as come to stay. But she is only the harbinger of a richer dis- 
turbauce. Far doors are heard swinging. The curtains suck in and 

walk °?r a/ rT CyClone is comin S* Nurses scatter to the 
walk and suddenly there appears with great strides a tall red- 

white coaTr’ K ^ h !?l ered and g leamin S. cannibal, with his 
hue coat flying beh.nd him and out of it great legs leaping with 

ovefTd wi 0 ,h Stn , P d ed I; 86 "- u He daSheS ^ a hTnd 

swi^g dom and h en ” T OUt 0f his sleeve > back flies 'he 

Thermomet v, * g °“’ ^ Spices of the Indies with him. 
1 hermometers have risen. But when the air has settled again the 

Whe^h^afei^What 1 ^ 5 C' d C ^ e> ’ • ,0 ° king 3t the em P ty corner, 
s Beale. What is he doing m that room? Is he Dravino- or 

Wit !i ^ 

doctor’s S' d CrUShed ° n the heel of ‘he 
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spinster, wetting their lips for the entrance of Beale. A lanky man 
with a lot of hair who wriggles, smells of tobacco, bites his nails 
and looks like a barber, slaps his knee with a long hand and says, 
“Oh, flick!” 

“Ssh,” says the bruiser. The nurse opens the dressing-room 
door, and although it is a room no bigger than a bathing-box her 
voice sounds as if she were bending down and talking to some¬ 
thing under the seat. “Come on, Beale,” she says. “Come with 
me.” And out comes Beale with his trousers collapsing and his 
braces on the floor, lost in the huge dressing-gown except for a 
head that is like that of an unfledged bird. He opens his mouth 
several times, but no words come, only noise. The women are 
now very pitiful as he is led into the next room behind the curtains. 
The bruiser spreads his legs and puts his hands on his knees. The 
barber doubles himself up with expectancy. An old man who has 
been wheeled in in a bath-chair snuffles. The spinster goes on read¬ 
ing. From behind the curtains come the familiar voices, the familiar 
hum of the hospital. Up the iron staircase outside a nurse rises 
with a tray, an offering to the god. 

Suddenly there is a loud humming sound, a cool voice, “When 
I say ‘Breathe gently,’ breathe gently and hold it till I tell you to 
breathe out. The arms at the sides. Now ‘Breathe gently.’ Hold 
it ” 

“Whoops! Off we go,” exclaims the bruiser in a loud voice, as 
the electricity crackles. “He’s copped it.” 

“Oooh dear,” says the girl, showing large foolish teeth. 
Perhaps Beale has been sawn in two. But Beale returns whole, 
looking behind him suspiciously, and takes his seat among the 
women at the back, sitting in the sunlight at the window like a 
fly. The spinster goes. “Me?” she says brightly. She takes her 
Daily Mirror with her. It is she who never returns. They have 
probably put her to sing in a golden cage. The bruiser is called. 
He swallows and grimaces at the girl, who watches him go from 
the room. In a few minutes he returns, smiling sheepishly. “It 
don’t hurt,” he boasts to her. “They put something on top of you. 
Pouf, it’s heavy, but that’s all.” 

But he is surprised he is still alive, and so is everyone else. 
Beale was half dead already—but this man: it had sounded as if 
he were being ironed out flat and here he is in three dimensions, 
the whole seventeen stone of him. When he sits down, he looks 
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back to the curtains rather pleased with himself, nodding his head 
with approval of the process as it is repeated, rather like someone 
who has been called on to the stage by a conjurer. What happens 
next? Can he help again? 

“Do they let you see yourself?” asks the barber. 

“Nao,” says the bruiser. “What you think you are inside? 
A family group?” 

The bruiser and the barber go, the women go, only Beale is 
left. After a long while the nurse says, “Oh, Beale, we shall want 
you on Saturday at nine. Will you remember Saturday at nine? 
This Saturday. Take no aperient.” Beale looks up through his 
long eye-lashes with eyes so tightly crinkled that they are no 
bigger than a pair of fleas. Very slowly his lips draw back and 
show six strong yellow teeth. He makes a noise. He is called 
back from three wrong doors. “This way, Beale,” says .he 



The Landlord 


TT was due to the boldness of Mrs Seugar, who always got what 
she wanted, that they came to live in the semi-detached house 
called East Wind. They were driving through that part of the 
town one Sunday: Mrs Seugar was bouncing on the seat and 
sighing: Snobby district. I like it snobby, refined, a bit of class.” 
And her little eyes, like caterpillars’ heads, began eating up 
everything they passed until she saw East Wind. The adjoining 
house was called West Wind. “Oh, stop!” she called out. “Look 
posh! That’s the house I want. You could live in a house like 
that. I mean, be one of the toffs and look down your nose at 
everyone. I don’t mean anything nasty. Get out and see if they’ll 
sell it.” 

Wherever Mrs Seugar moved, a spotlight played on her; but 
Mr Seugar lived in a deep, damp-eyed shade of shame, the shame 
of always obliging someone. Unable to step out of it, he had 
shuffled a lot of money out of his shop into his pocket and piled it 
on to Mrs Seugar, who stood out in the spotlight seeing that she 
was taken notice of. Mr and Mrs Seugar left the car, went to the 
house, and were asked in by the man who was to be their land¬ 
lord. He was having tea in a room shabby with pictures and 
books, a very tall man with nothing to remark about him except 
that as the Seugars advanced he retreated, slipped back like a 
fish with eyes like lamps and with a coarse little open mouth. 
Mrs Seugar sat herself down and let her legs fall open like a pair 
of doors. 

“I have set my heart on your house. Oh, it’s posh, cute,” she 
said. “Isn’t it? Haven’t I?” Mr Seugar, with his knees together, 
confirmed it. 

“Would you sell it to us?” Mrs Seugar said. 

The landlord poured them out two cups of tea and slipped back 
into the corner, watching them as if he were having a dream of 
being robbed. (In the end, it was he who robbed them. A 
scholar and gentleman, he asked a tremendous price: Mrs Seugar 
was knobbed with jewelry.) But first of all he put them off. They 
could have not this house but the one next door, he said. 
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“I own both.” 

“Who lives next door?” said Mrs Seugar. “Ask him who lives 
next door. Why should / talk—oh, it’s so posh,” she said, elbowing 
her husband. “You make me wear out my voice.” 

“Who . . .?” began Mr Seugar. 

“No one,” said the landlord. 

“Then you can move in next door and we can move in here,” 
cried Mrs Seugar. “What did I say? Would you believe it—I 
said to my husband, that’s the house I want, go and ask, but he 
wouldn’t. He makes objections to everything—well, I call it daft 
to make objections all the time. It makes people look down on me 
for marrying him. I don’t mean anything nasty.” 

The shadow of shame came down like a dark shop-blind over 
Mr Seugar, and indeed that is where his mind was—in his shop. 
In half an hour the landlord was showing them round the house, 
Mr Seugar following them like a sin, giving a glance into every 
room after the other two had gone on, being called forward for 
lagging behind. When the visit was done, Mr Seugar bought the 
house, wiping his feet up and down on the carpet as he did so, 
crying inside himself at the tremendous price; and bewildered 
because, in buying something that could not be wrapped up in 
paper and slipped into his overcoat pocket, he felt exposed. 

YVhen they got home and shut their door, Mrs Seugar began 
to shout everything she said. He was snobby (the landlord), it was 
a pleasure to hear him talk the way the snobs talk, la-di-da' It 

Zh , U ‘ ‘ f y ° U h , aVen,t the cash ’ h doesn ’‘ hel P y°u being a 

snob. She felt at ease having someone to look down on straight 


^ He’s a recluse,” said Mr Seugar. 

. T* 6 I’™’ shouted Mrs ' Seugar, grabbing him back from her 
* d u H ' never st °PP ed sta nng at me. I could have died ” 

ha? no f eUga r .“ F , anCy him letti "S us h ave the house like 

hous’e aV h Ue r?° nS n b T y ‘ Fu " ny thing > him U ™S m that 
mvself m h V 6 r St I™ g0t Pig ' sick oP ‘t—and me killing 
I’m mad ” 1 Say ’ y ° U nCVer know ' Y °u say 


Eat t WinH nd A *£' m ° nth MrS SeUgar led her furniture into 
ast Wind, and when it was all in, Mr Seugar followed it like a 

urner. They settled in and Mrs Seugar sat there with her leo- 

wide open and her shoes kicked off, going through the name^of 
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all the people she was going to look down her nose at. “Listen,” 
said Mr Seugar from the shade. No shop-bell to call them, no 
one popping in from down street; they were hearing the only 
sound in their lives: the landlord poking his fire in the house 
next door. 

Talk! said his wife to him. “But for me you wouldn’t be 
here. Say something. Not business. Talk. Talk snobby. Oh,” 
sighed Mrs Seugar. “I bet you talk in the shop. I’ve got every¬ 
thing on,” she said, having a look at her gold watch, her diamond 
brooch and so on, “and I feel a fool, you sitting with your trap 
closed. A snob would talk.” 

At that moment they both started. The front door was being 
opened, shoes were being wiped on the mat, there were steps in 
the hall. 

“What’s that?” said Mr Seugar. 

“Burglars, I’d welcome it,” said Mrs Seugar. 

Mr Seugar went out and met their landlord walking down the 
hall. He was just putting a key into his pocket. He was surprised 
by Mr Seugar, murmured something, walked on and then was 
stopped by the sight of their stair carpet. Murmuring again, he 
flicked like a fish sideways into the sitting-room, looked at Mrs 
Seugar in a lost way and then sat down. 

“I’ve been for a walk,” he said. 

“A constitootional,” said Mr Seugar. 

“Shut up, Henry,” said Mrs Seugar, “until remarks are 
addressed to you.” 

The landlord looked round the room, where his pictures and 
his books had been, and then glanced at the Seugars. 

“Dreadfully late,” he said suddenly, went to the window, 
which was a low one, opened it and stepped over the sill. Once 
over, he walked down the garden into his own garden next door. 

“Dreadfully, awfully, frightfully—late,” Mrs Seugar was 
repeating in ecstasy. 

Mr Seugar came out of his shame: 

“Blimey. See that? Forgot he’s moved! He’s still got the key.” 

A terrible quarrel broke out between the Seugars. That was a 
call, Mrs Seugar said. No, it wasn’t, said Mr Seugar, it was 
a mistake. Mr Seugar was so ill-bred he hadn’t realized it was 
a call, but must pass remarks. If a visitor says “walk”, you don’t 
say “constitootional” afterwards, correcting him. Why repeat? 
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It’s daft. Not only that; he came to see her, not Mr Seugar. A 
man, Mrs Seugar said, was what she wanted, her ideal, who 
talked soft and gave you a good time, a lovely man, not the fairy 
prince and all that twaddle, but a recluse who could fascinate 
you and give you things. 

“Out of mean spite you gave him the bird,” she said to Mr 
Seugar. Mr Seugar did not know what to do. At last he got a 
spade and went out to the garden to dig. 

The next day, just as lunch was put on the table, in came the 
landlord, walked straight into the dining-room ahead of Mr 

Seugar, sat down in Mr Seugar’s place before the joint and 
started to carve. 

“Henry!” Mrs Seugar warned her husband. 

Mr Seugar said nothing. Their landlord handed them their 
plates and then rang the bell for an extra one. Mrs Seugar talked 
about her summer holiday. People were stand-offish there, she 
said, and she couldn’t get a corset. 

“I apologize for the beef,” said the landlord. 

Mrs Seugar kicked Mr Seugar under the table. 

“D’you believe millions now living will never die?” asked Mrs 

Seugar to keep conversation going. “I mean, they’ll live, not 

pass out. It sounds daft. We had a circular. We put up a notice 

saying No Hawkers—No Circulars, but that doesn’t stop some 

people. Not never die, they must be fools to think that, what some 

people s minds get on, they must be empty. I want a bit of life 
1 m not morbid.” 

“Millions now living?” said the landlord. “Will never die?” 

I m surprised,” said Mrs Seugar, “they are allowed to give 
out circulars like that in a neighbourhood like this.” 

I am sorry I do apologize for the sweet,” said the landlord, 
fession faUU * 1 am aWfUlly thou S htJess - 1 make a con- 


“ft SCUgar ’ dappin S her hands - 

, terabfe, said the landlord. It was one of his longest 
speeches. I forgot I asked you to lunch.” S 

“Henry," said Mrs Seugar. “Close your mouth, we don’t want 

to see what you’ve eaten.” wam 

at th e Tw y landlord looked at th e pattern on the plates then 
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“You can see what has happened,” said Mrs Seugar. 

“What I said yes’day, day before,” said Mr Seugar. 

They sat there dwindling at the table, terrified. 

“He’s barmy,” said Mr Seugar humbly—the customer is 
always right. “He’s forgot he’s moved. Like people who order the 
same groceries twice.” 

Father, ’ said Mrs Seugar—she always called him Father 
when she was accusing him: he had failed in this respect. “Ever 
since we ve been up here you’ve shown you’re not used to it. 
Why didn’t you tell me you asked him in for a bite?” 

‘‘Who carved the joint? Am I barmy, or is he?” said Mr Seugar. 
I was glad for him to carve. It used to be his house. I have 
manners if some people haven’t,” said Mrs Seugar. 

Mr Seugar began one of his long, low, ashamed laughs, a 
laugh so common that Mrs Seugar said he could keep that for the 
next time. Mr Seugar stopped suddenly and kept it for that. He 

had kept so many things for the next time in his life that they got 
stale. 

If any person calls to be laughed at, it’s you, Father,” said 
Mrs Seugar. Mr Seugar waited till she went out of the room and 
then did a small dance, which he stopped in alarm when he 
caught sight of himself in the mirror. A blush darkened his face 
and he went out to dig in the garden. Later, his wife brought out 
a cap for him to wear; she didn’t, she said, like to see a man 
digging without his cap. 

If they had had a cat or a dog, Mrs Seugar said, it would have 
been just the same; why make a difference when it was a human 
being who came in at the front door, said a word or two in the 
sitting-room and went out by the window? For all the time she 
was left alone, Mrs Seugar said, it was company. 

“It’s a man,” said Mrs Seugar. 

“What’s he say?” said Mr Seugar. 

“It isn’t what he says,” Mrs. Seugar said. “With those snobby 
ones it is the way they say it, it’s what d’you call it, that pansy 
drawl. I love it. He likes to hear me talk.” 

“Oh,” said Mr Seugar. 

“Yes,” said Mrs Seugar. “Why?” 

“I just said ‘Oh’,” said Mr Seugar. “I’ll try the window 
myself.” And copying the landlord, Mr Seugar himself stepped 
over the sill into the garden to his digging. 
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“That isn’t funny, it’s vulgar,” called Mrs Seugar after him. 

Mr Seugar said, “Oh, sorry. No harm,” and came back over the 
sill into the room and went out the proper way to put things right. 

One evening the following week he met their landlord coming 
downstairs fast in his slippers. 

Mr Seugar went into his store-room at the shop on early 
closing day and sat on a sack of lentils. He was trying to get a 
few things clear in his mind. “He sold me the house. I bought it. 
But I hadn’t the right to buy it, there was no notice up.” Suddenly 
the truth was clear to him. “I bought him as well. He was thrown 
in. It’s like sand in the sugar.” 

And then the cure occurred to him. Mr Seugar went home to 
his wife and said: 

“We must arst him in. We’ve never arst him in. If we arst him 
he’d see his mistake.” 

“He never wanted us to have this house,” said Mrs Seugar. 
Once a month she suffered from remorse. “We oughtn’t to have 
done it. It’s a judgment.” 

“Arst him.” 


They laid out a table of ham and cake and tea and put a bottle 
of port wine on the sideboard. Mr Seugar lit a whiff to make the 
hall smell and went all over the house to be sure the landlord 
wasn t there already, and then walked up and down there until 
he arrived. He came at last and gave a long hand to Mr Seugar 
1 hope you are comfortably settled. I ought to have come 
before, but I have been very busy. I must go and present my 
apologies to Mrs S . . ” said the landlord. 

Seugar ^ meaning t0 ask y° u a lon g time >” said Mrs 

“I go away so often,” said the landlord. 

■7m '7 neXt d °° r t0 pe0ple a11 y° ur life and never see them,” 
said Mrs Seugar, “yet someone from the other end of the earth 

Ztr TTc'u H ° W 1<>ng U '* Since y° u ’ ve s P ok en a word 
o the people in the fish shop next door, Henry?” 

4< This morning,” said Mr Seugar. 

"Don’t tell lies,” Mrs Seugar said. “Ten yean, more like it.” 
Mrs Seugar drank a glass of port and went red. An evening of 

Fand” ^ ThCy ^ celebrati ng the normality of their 


“Is a woman's life what you call over at forty-five?” asked Mrs 
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Seugar. “You work, and what is there? You can’t settle, you 

wish you could, but no, you must be up looking out of the 

window. Tou have settled. You’ve got your books, you can read. 

I can t, it’s daft, I can’t lose myself in something. If I could lose 
myself!” 

Their landlord looked at Mr and Mrs Seugar and they could 
see he was appreciating them. Mrs Seugar’s voice went like a 
lawn-mower running over the same strip of grass, up and down, 
up and down, catching Mr Seugar like a stone in the cutters 
every now and then, and then running on again. They had a 
long conversation about boiler coke. It turned out that their 
landlord used anthracite, which did not affect the lungs, and Mr 
Seugar said they had paraffin at the shop in his father’s time. 

There was a pause in the conversation. The landlord looked at the 
clock and yawned. Presently he knelt down and they thought he 
was tying his boot-laces; he was untying them. He took his shoes 
off, then his collar and tie, unbuttoned his waistcoat. 

If you will forgive me,” he said, “I’ll go to bed now. Don’t 
let me break up the party. I’ll just slip off. You know your rooms.” 

“Sssh,” said Mrs Seugar when he had gone. “Say nothing. 
Listen.” 

Mr and Mrs Seugar sat like the condemned in their chairs. 
They heard their landlord go upstairs. They heard him walking 
in their rooms above. Then evidently he discovered his mistake, 
for they heard him rush downstairs and out of the house, banging 
the door after him. The following night Mr Seugar went up to 
their bedroom at nine o’clock to get some matches and found 
their landlord, fast asleep, in their bed. 

Service was always Mr Seugar’s motto. He bent slightly over 
the bed, rubbing his hands. “And the next pleasure?” he appeared 
to say. 

Mrs Seugar came in. When she saw their landlord lying in his 
shirt, half out of the bedclothes, she made one of her sudden 
strides forward, squared her chins and her cheeks and made a 
grab at her husband’s pyjamas, which had been thrown on the 
bed. At the same time she gave him a punch that sent him through 
the doorway, and threw the pyjamas after him. “Take those 
things away,” she said. 

Mr Seugar was an 1 inhuman man; he was not sorry for himself, 
but he was sorry for his pyjamas. He picked them up. As he did 
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this, he saw Mrs Seugar settling into an attitude of repose and 
heaving her breath into position. From Mr Seugar’s point of 
view, on the fourth stair outside and on an eye-level with his 
wife’s ankles, never had Mrs Seugar seemed more beautiful; it 
was as if she were eating something that agreed with her and that 
other people could not get. 

“Where are yours?” whispered Mr Seugar emotionally. 

Mrs Seugar never answered questions. Now she came out of 
the room and quietly closed the door. “So refined!” she said. 
“His mouth was shut.” 


Mr Seugar opened his mouth at once. He and Mrs Seugar had 

not slept apart for twenty-eight years and, in a voice irrigated by 

what with him passed for feeling, Mr Seugar mentioned this fact. 

A new contralto voice came from Mrs Seugar’s bosom. “There 

are times,” she said, “when a woman wants to be alone. I’ll take 
the spare room.” 


And what Mrs Seugar said she would take, she always took. 
In the spare room she lay awake half the night going over the 
past twenty-eight years of her life with a tooth comb. You make 


your circumstances or they make you, she thought. Which is it? 

By circumstances” she meant, of course, Mr Seugar, who 

lay on the living-room sofa frivolously listening to the varying 

notes of the springs. An extraordinary dream came to him that 

night. He dreamed that thieves had removed the ham-and-bacon 

counter from his shop. At six o’clock he woke up, put on an 

overcoat, and went up to what was, after all, his bedroom. The 

landlord had gone. Mr Seugar put his hand under one of the 

pillows and pulled out his wife’s nightdress and threw it into the 

comer with his pyjamas when he had taken them off. Unfairness 
was what he hated. 


«“ IfI had !\ ad L a different ^ ” said Mre Seugar to her friends, 
things would have been different for me. I sacrificed myself 

but when you’re young you don’t know what you’re doing I 

conM an J^ g nasty a § ainst Fat her, he’s done what he 

could, it s wonderful considering . . 

cWrf S S’ gar T 311(1 played bowk when the shop was 

S' a P u th ° baU d0wn g"*". etching i, as it 
roUed, and when it stopped he called out: S 

How does that smell?” 


The fishmonger at the other end called back: 
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“Strong.” 

But what Mr Seugar was really thinking as he pitched the ball 
was: 

“I lay he’s in the kitchen making tea.” Or “I lay a pound he’s 
having a bath.” Or “What you bet he’s gone to bed?” Mr Seugar 
was a betting man by nature. He would bet anyone anything, 
only they did not know he was doing so. “It’s a mug’s game,” Mr 
Seugar said, knowing that he was a mug. He did not bet only on 
the bowling green; he betted while he was digging in the garden, 
turning round suddenly and looking at the windows of both 
houses to see if anything had happened while his back was turned. 
A starling on the chimney would give him a start and he would 
stick the spade in the ground and go inside to see what had 
happened. One day, when he thought he had betted on every¬ 
thing his landlord could possibly do, he met him upstairs on the 
landing of the house. 

“Are you looking for someone?” said Mr Seugar, leaning 
forward over an imaginary counter as he spoke. 

“Yes,” said the landlord, and walked on, disregarding Mr 
Seugar as he always did, like a customer moving on to the next 
counter. 

“My wife,” said Mr Seugar, always one to oblige, “is in the 
sitting-room.” 

The landlord stopped and considered Mr Seugar with astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Tour wife!” he said. 

“Oh,” screamed Mr Seugar—the scream was inside him, in 
his soul, and was not audible. “Oh,” he screamed. “The decep¬ 
tion. I never thought of that.” 

He saw how he had been diddled. He went out into the garden 
and dug, dug, dug. Worm after worm turned in the damp soil. 
“I am mad,” said Mr Seugar. Mr Seugar dropped his spade and, 
pulling out his key, he opened his mouth, put on a fish-like 
expression and went round to his landlord’s house. He let 
himself in. Out of the study came the landlord. 

“Good morning,” said the landlord. 

Mr Seugar did not answer, but marched up the stairs and had 
a bath. After that he came down to the study. His landlord had 
gone, but Mr Seugar sat there in front of the fire. Then, in order 
to annoy them next door, poked the fire. 



Aunt Gertrude 


T he name of the street where my Aunt Gertrude lived was 

Dorinda Gardens. The house was a new one with builders’ 

putty, a tin of undercoating and a roll of wallpaper in the attic. 

A smell of paint and size was on the stairs, and a shop smell still 

in the carpets, the upholstery and the new furniture. Uncle owned 

the house, too, as a mortgagee, and that, Aunt said, was a new 

thing for him. There was the pride of being one of a regiment in 

this house, for it was one of several hundred, each with a small 

white balcony over the front door. The balcony had seduced 

Uncle. He said one could have breakfast on it “like they did on 

the Riveera,” and in his imagination I am sure he did so, though 

there was room for only one person to stand on it and certainly 

there was no room for a table. A railway lay in a shallow green 

cutting at the end of the back garden, and in front were two plots 

of waste land which had not yet been sold. From the bedroom, 

where I sometimes went in the afternoon when Aunt Gertrude 

was lying down, one could see a hoarding standing in the 

field, with the words Easipay Estates Ltd. Ideal Sites for Ideal 
Houses. 

The waste grass was spiked with thistles, lumpy with old horse 
manure, where yellow flies congregated. From Uncle we under- 
stood we were in Ideal Surroundings, but to us three boys the 
paddock was the snag of evil. Its wildness fascinated us and we 
oosened a paling in order to creep in and smoke our first cigar- 
e tes among its dungy stench, feeling that here was the native 
place of sin. Rusted kettles, a sour heap of old rags and the 

Ihu ° f a P rowlmg dog which looked savage as it ran sniffing in 
the hot climate of this enclosure, gave us the fright we longed 

man »n day aS WC l0 ° ked throu & h > Harold said, “There’s a 

off Ti, 1 hG n WaS makin S water in a corner. We moved 
n. I he man had confirmed our belief in the horror of the 


aunt^^rv WaS P asse -P ar tout picture in the hall of my 

house which defined our lives. It was a picture of a letter- 
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box with a letter sticking out of it, and on the letter in good 
writing was the address: 

Messrs Sell and Repent, 

Prosperous Place, 

The Earth. 

“Some sell and wish they hadn’t,” said Uncle Smith, cocking 
a shrewd, pleased eyebrow at the picture. 

Buy and repent you mean,” said Aunt Gertrude, whose face 
used to puff into small lumps when she was contradicting. If 
Uncle Smith was the sun of the house, Aunt Gertrude was the 
critical and watery moon, ringed with omens of bad weather. 


There was a canal at the end of Dorinda Gardens, the road 
went over it by a bridge, and from the bridge one saw the slow 
worm of water pass under the girders of the railway. The days 
were warming and summer was blistering the new paint of the 
doors. One Sunday Aunt Gertrude said to Harold, her eldest son: 

“Where’s your dad? What’s he doing?” 

“S’upstairs, mum.” 

“He’s a long time,” said Aunt Gertrude. 

She was tied to her husband by fear. He was out all day and 
sometimes he would be away for two or three nights, and in these 
absences she sank back into an undercurrent of uneasiness. His 
absences, even in another room, had the same effect on her as the 
silences of a child. What calamity had occurred? She was far 
from being one of those women who have the pose of treating 
their husbands as children. She was afraid of him, and she knew 
it. 

“Pop up and see,” said Aunt to Harold, but he did not want 
to go. 

A time passed and then Uncle came downstairs. He was a 
quiet and secretive walker. He opened the kitchen door. 

“Gert,” he said. 

We gaped at him. He had dressed himself in a dark blue blazer 
with the initials H.B.S. worked on the pocket, white flannel 
trousers, white boots, and on his head was a yachting cap. He 
kept his right hand in his blazer pocket. 

He smiled shyly and modestly. 
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“I thought I’d take you for a row on the canal.” 

We all laughed until he blushed like a boy. He had to laugh too. 
“What’s the joke? I see no joke,” he said, grinning. 

“Where did you get that hat?” called Harold. 

“No need to be vulgar,” Uncle said, with a smirk. “We may 
not have a yacht, but we’re close to the water.” 

Aunt stopped laughing, and into her face came a glint of fear 
such as she always had whenever he did a new thing. 

“Look at your mother,” said Uncle to Leslie. “Pretending she’s 
never been in a boat. We used to go out every Sunday when we 
were courting.” 

I was a young limb,” said Aunt Gertrude tenderly and 
dreamily; but while there was a glow in Uncle’s dreams, Aunt 
Gertrude’s had an edge to them and suggested that if anyone 
went back with her into her memories, they would get their 
hands scratched or their clothes torn. 

We did not go rowing on the canal. There were no boats. 
Uut we walked down to the bridge, Uncle still in his regalia. We 
saw men fishing in the oil-green water, and the thundery marble 
of summer clouds crested as white as cherry blossom and very 
s i over our heads, as if the London sky were in a glass case. The 

Sa / l ln 1 the stilIness smoking their pipes and watching their 
oats. Or, leaving their rods, they went for short circular walks 
and grunted to one another. While we watched from the bridge 
one of the men whipped up his line. There was the squeal of rapid 
winding and at the end of the line was a fish like a slip of dancing 

the fish C C t0 ° k US d ° Wn t0 the tow P ath and the man showed us 

waZ h w S Wh u WC ° Ught t0 do ’” said Uncle * “We’re on the 
out of fh^ river!” *° ° W ^ ^ Imagine herrin S s straight 

get H il!^ d ^ t( ? Aunt Gertrude when we got back. “You don’t 
g et hemngs in nvers,” she said tartly. 

this genuinely astonished Uncle, but he recovered. 

t magine it! he cried, giving her a smack on the bottom. 

Ah, come on, old girl,” he bullied. “Cheer up. Imagine it'” 


She^?Uh lt0r w 1 n Gardens was m Y Grandma Carter. 

n her black bead bonnet, her red nose and the red- 
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rimmed eyes showing like knife-cuts through her black veil, and 
wearing a black cape of some shiny material, the death-watch 
beetle of grief. She carried a string bag with her, for wherever 
she went she seemed always to travel with a few groceries, some 
sewing and a bottle of stout. There was the smell of the sharp 
grocer’s about her, something compounded of tea, biscuits, bacon 
and pickles, and her tongue was the vinegar. Grief, one thinks, 
should purge and exalt the soul, but it had made her ugly, 
bad-tempered and given her also a morbid shuffling humility, a 
look of guilt and shame. She came every Wednesday to see us, 
and she would suddenly appear, letting herself in by the back 
door and saying every time apologetically: 

I came round the back, Gert dear, because I see you done 
your front.” Then she pushed back her veil to the bridge of her 
nose, and turning slowly in a circle as a dog does before it lies 
down to sleep, she would give a sniff and put her string bag down 
on a chair. Her loneliness, her unhappiness and her snuffling 
made us afraid. 

Aunt Gertrude was very guarded with her mother, for Gran 
had a tongue. 

“Where d’you get that from?” Grandma Carter would exclaim 
at once, pointing perhaps at the coat and umbrella stand in the 
hall. She was very jealous of her daughter’s new furniture. 

“Horace bought it at Freebody’s.” 

“What’s wrong with a hook and two nails?” Gran sniffed. 
“Now I’ve come round to see what’s happening to my boy’s 
money.” I, of course, was her boy; but so many she had loved 
had repaid her treacherously by dying that she was distant and 
suspicious and erratic in the show of affection to me. She had 
had a scare when she thought she might be landed with me 
when my mother died. Gran gave me a whiskered kiss which 
smelled of sugar-bags, and tears came off her face on to mine. 
She was small, but there was something muscular in her grip 
when she hugged me and she would tell Aunt of the dozens of 
times when “the poor lamb” (myself) had shown that I regarded 
her as a second mother—a delusion, for Gran terrified me. Gran’s 
life was filled with guilt towards the living, whom she looked at 
slyly, and her tears were not tears of sorrow, but issued to conceal 
this guilt. She was guilty because she forgot the living and 
neglected them in her absorption with the dead. 
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When they had settled down and Grandma Carter had asked 
perfunctorily after her son-in-law with a “How’s Smith?” Aunt 
Gertrude asked after Gran’s lodgers. They were never called 
lodgers. 

“How is . . . er . . .” Aunt said, not finishing the sentence and 
looking up at the silk shade over the gas-bracket in the middle of 
the room. 

“Studying for his . . .” Gran replied, nodding with a genteel 
expression. The word “examination” suggested a rare, upper 
atmosphere which it did not become her to investigate or even 
mention. 

After this Aunt and Gran got down to the dead. The two 
women raised them and wept. Poor Flo, how she had suffered; 
my father’s cough, that horse which had kicked my grandfather— 
the horse had died too, for they had had it shot—then Harry 
being taken and the brightness of my mother, her last words— 
some dispute about them—and then poor Great-Aunt Emily, her 
last years darkened, and her brother Wilf, the deaf fishmonger. 
Having exhausted the human dead, unwrapping the cerements 
of memory and gazing at the closed faces, Aunt and Gran would 
feel hungry, as if death had been their appetizer, and would get 
out the beetroot, the vinegar and the mutton bone. Aunt called 
from the kitchen in a high giggling voice: 

“Gran! Gran!” 

“Yes, dear?” 

I was thinking of Aunt Emily’s dog Rover.” And Aunt went 

oft into a shriek of laughter. “How it went away that night, do 

you remember? And they found it two days later drowned in the 
canal!” 

Aunt came in holding the mutton bone in her hand, waving it 

as she laughed, and they both laughed and laughed till they had 
to sit down. 1 


“Don't be so reel, Ma,” said Aunt Gertrude. “It’s wicked to 
laugh. She loved that dog. Oh, don’t, I’ll die_” 

th • , V a f ° o1 about that d °S.” said Gran Carter to steady 


re™ “T n ° W> “ 0ff ” bdn S Gran ’ s word ** it She 

«membered other dogs, then Will's jackdaw, Flo’s goldfish, my 

mother s canary, which Aunt Gertrude’s cat had got when thev 

ere young—for there was a jealousy between the sisters and 
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Aunt was always guilty about having left the cage door open- 
human beings had given place to animals and birds. And then 
Aunt s face and Gran’s straightened and the two women ended 
with the horse which had given Gran’s husband the fatal kick. 

“I’ll never forget the day poor Jessie was shot.” The purgation 
was complete, Gran started to admire all the new furniture now 
and said, ‘‘Smith’s paid for it, I hope,” and a defiance came into 
Aunt Gertrude’s salty green eyes and she said, “Yes, he has.” 
And then Gran went. She took a roll of wallpaper that day to 
paper her closet. She was an active woman and a natural picker 
up of trifles by the way. 


Women are the terrors, the sergeant-majors of childhood. Their 
hard quick fingers pull at the neck, get at your ears, strain at 
buttons, one moment they are cuffing, the next they are hugging. 
Their moods last about a quarter of an hour. It’s easy to scare 
them, simple to delude them. . .. Not all women. My mother was 
not like this. Our shop must have put some order into her femininity. 
But Aunt Gertrude had the disorder of a story. When she wasn’t 
weeping she was laughing, swaying up and down and covering 
her face with her hands, or she was in a temper, or she was sulking. 
She sulked when she was tired of us, especially when Uncle was 
away for a day or two, waiting for him to come home. She was 
not a beautiful woman, but the nearer the time of his return 
came, her restless face calmed in a sulk which was a kind of 
beauty. She set her yellow hair under a net until it was as firm 
as a scone, her underlip drooped and the pupils of her grey eyes 
turned darker, almost blue. She put on her best dress and watered 
a small fern in the middle of the table and sat in the front room 
without moving. It made her rather impressive that in the middle 
of the afternoon she had had a bath and we had to keep away 
from her so as not to spoil her clothes. She was one of those fair, 
freckled women who sweat easily, and after a bath the smell, half 
of soap and half hay-like, of her skin put an excitement into the 
air, as if we were walking in a summer field. Harold, her son, was 
in love with her at these times, and spoke very piously and 
devotedly and kept us away from her. He wanted her to stay like 
this and did not want his father to return. But she was not in love 
with her son. 
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“Why don’t you behave yourself like this all the time?” she said 
sarcastically to him. Harold had the sanctimoniousness of a once- 
spoiled and now easily envious eldest child. She preferred Leslie, 
the younger boy, at this moment, because he too was longing for 
Uncle to come back and stood for hours at the window. The time 
when she was in love with Harold was just after Uncle had gone 
away; but Harold was excited by freedom then and did not want 
her. 

Aunt Gertrude was like a book of stories to me. When there 
were holidays I would leave the boys who were playing in the 
garden or the kitchen, pretending to them I was going to the 
lavatory. I would go upstairs and try to get into Aunt Gertrude’s 
bedroom, where she used to lie down in the afternoon. 

“Who’s that? Stop fiddling at the door. What do you want?” 

I got into the habit of going there and standing at the window, 
watching the road and telling her what was happening. A wide 
road, sandy; the hoarding opposite; a dog in the paddock; a pile 
of new bricks in the lot which had been sold. 

“There goes the lady with the dog.” 

Once or twice Aunt got off the bed when I said this. She lay on 

the bed in a pair of grey bloomers and a loose vest with her thick 

hair down over her shoulders so that her face seemed to be 

looking out of the flap of a hairy tent, like a savage’s. She got off 

the bed and kicked the chamber pot and peeped through the 

curtains. The tall grey-haired woman with the dog fascinated mv 
aunt. 7 


*u T he » x he g0CS ” she re P eated to herself. “Look at her. And 
the dog. It was a fox terrier. 

She’s a lady,” Aunt Gertrude said in a dreamy voice, coming 
away { and pushing the chamber pot under the bed in a refined 
way. She spoke to me in the grocer’s. Her little dog got its lead 
all twisted up round me and she said,”—here Aunt imitated the 
woman’s accent-“ ‘Ooh, Ai’m soo sorr’eh.’ ‘Ooh noo reely it’s 

He daw ’ h Sa ‘ d ' 1 C ° Uld SCe ShC WaS 3 lady ' ‘ Ooh > bu ^’ mai 

leetle dawg is being ai nuis-ance. Come heah, Tiny.’ And she 
smiled. Ooh, don’t mention it,’ I said.” 

the N oX S r h furn S , OUt -f bed ’ Aunt , sat at her dress * n g‘table. Like all 
the Other furniture it was new; the price of the dressing-table was 

had r ^ dlnb UeCha i k ° ntheback0fthemirr0r - Ilo °kedather She 

had slun arms and small shoulders and the skin, except ai the 
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armpits where it was the colour of dry yellow grass, was very 
white. She told me to have another look at the window, and, when 
I obeyed, with a furtive blush, she took her clothes off and put on 
the new ones in a hurry in case I should see. I turned to watch her 
brush her straight thick hair. 

One afternoon she was doing her hair like this when an accident 
happened, something which dominated her thoughts for months 
afterwards. She was holding her hand-mirror in one hand and 
talking to herself in it while she did her hair at the back. 

“Is it right at the back? There’s another bit. Let’s put a pin in it. 
Here,” she said, handing me a hairpin over her shoulder, “put 
it in, do you see? No, not there. That bit. Oh, come on, give it to 
me.” 

She had quick nervy hands, and she put out her hand for the 
pin and placed the mirror on the table. 

“Here it is,” I said. She was trying to get the pin from me 
without looking round and then she turned round with one of 
her sudden movements. Her elbow caught the mirror and it fell to 
the floor. 

Aunt Gertrude’s face changed. 

“Don’t touch it,” she said. 

I stood back, startled by the crash. She stared down at the 
mirror, which was lying on its face. Her manner frightened 
me. 

“It’s gone,” she exclaimed. “I heard it go.” Her face went very 
red and her cheeks became lumpy as she bent down and picked 
up the mirror. The glass had cracked across the face. 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t done that,” she said, gazing at the crack. 

It was nothing for Aunt to smash things, tear things, drop 
things. She was a careless woman. And she did not mind except 
to say to the boys, “Don’t tell your father.” But as she held the 
mirror she looked with helpless appeal at it, blown out with 
unbelief. 

“That’s seven years’ bad luck to me,” she said. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. 

“You see. I know it,” she said. “I broke one before my wedding- 
day. And for seven years your uncle had nothing but trouble.” 

Then she stood up and got in a temper with me and everything, 
telling me to pick up her clothes and fold them straight and 
muttering such things as: “Where’s your uncle? Brush your hair 
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before he comes. Three late nights this week! Look at my hair— 
it’s coming down again.” 

And suddenly she pulled half her hair down, picked up the 
cracked mirror and started again angrily. Half her face was 
swollen and the other half looked fierce, distraught and mad, as 
she picked up lengths of hair and pulled them into place on top. 

“Trouble the whole time. Never in the same job five minutes,” 
she spat at the mirror. “That’s your uncle. What’s he doing now?” 

She had hairpins in her teeth and pulled one out after every 
sentence. 


Pay as you go, she said. And out came a hairpin. 

“That’s how us girls were brought up. If you haven’t got it 
don’t spend it.” Another pin. ’ 

Its robbery. They say I don’t understand these things, but 
right s right.” Another pin. 

Aunt began to talk to invisible presences in the room. 

“If your precious son’s so perfect, why did I have to come up 
here with a babe in arms begging for bread and say ‘Thank you’ 
for every mouthful? ‘Eh,’ she says. ‘There’s some have no business 
to get married and may be some has to get married.’ Vernon ” 

t e r-M g , r Tr d t0 me taki ? g 0Ut the remainin g pins and holding 
them wildly, I could have skinned the old bitch. ‘You mind what 

you re saying, I said. ‘A better-living lot of girls you won’t find. 

Gran had her troubles as we all know, but us girls were straight ’ ” 

The temper went and she sulked dreamily into the mirror. 

ouietlv ““f v g mCt e a S ‘ raight girl like me ’” she said 

quietly. A young country boy like that, he might have had 

someone who would have got hold of him. There was one or two 

in the shop. But I could stick up for myself. It was my hair ” she 
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him jealous. There he was in his spats—a regular k-nut, shop¬ 
walker, see—of course, he would have everything just so, your 
uncle!—and he says, ‘Buttons forward, Miss Carter,’ I can see 
him now. ‘Gloves here, not buttons, caught you bending,’ I said. 
The cheek of me when you come to think of it. I was terrible.” 
Aunt’s eyes flashed green as the sea. 

“Girl-like,” she said dreamily. And then she saw the crack in 
the mirror and tears came into her eyes, large tears like the pearl 
buttons in her blouse. To me they were not like the tears I had 
seen before, for her common tears were hardly personal, but a 
general oblation to the unexplainable coming and going of woe 
in the world. 



Main Road 


AT THE close of a December evening when the roads are like 
-Hlslugs, oozy and gleaming in the cold, two workless and 
sodden men were shambling along, lost in the side lanes of silent 
country. The darkness had come down to the roots of the trees 
and the fields. The houses with their yellow dabs of oil light had 
scattered and thinned away. Blistered and squelching and gone 
past the cravings of hunger into a hunched, mechanical misery 
the two men went on. It was their third day on the road, and, no 
onger exchanging any words, cursing the lanes which had snared 
them into homeless, foodless darkness, they seemed to be groping 

round and round in a pit. Now, they would almost sooner have 
tound a main road than a plate of beef. 

thC °} d ° ne ’ Wh ° was ahead > st0 PP ed dead and then 
broke into a weak, gasping hobble. 

“’Ere y’are,” he called. 

Without warning, after a sudden rise, the lane had finished 
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of hunger was in their bubbling bellies which blew weakly out or 
cavernously sank. 

Most of the time the younger one walked behind. Sometimes 
he had been only a few yards behind, sometimes the distance 
was twenty or thirty yards, once or twice it had been a quarter of 
a mile. He walked with belt tight and his hands in the sodden 
pockets of his overcoat, his straight shoulders rounded over his 
chest. He was a man of thirty with spikes of grey about the ears, 
his eyes were steely, the skin of his face stretched over the set 
bones. In his hunger he had begun to hate the man who was 
always in front. 

He was a man near fifty, the older one, a man whose one-time 
florid corpulence had declined, like a leaking balloon, in two 
years of famine, to a bluish wobbling windiness. Dazed, vague, 
dreamy, his big arms lolling about loose and with a lost look in 
his eyes, he stumbled ahead. Even when their hunger had 
started to put out claws he had continued to make jokes. They 
were always the same kind of joke. 

“Cows doin’ nicely,” was one of them. 

“Show me a stew now an’ I’d throw it back at you,” was 
another. 

First of all the younger man had begun hating him because he 
always got ahead. Then he hated his back and his figure and his 
ridiculous top-heavy way of walking on his toes. He hated him 
because, in the intolerable space and emptiness of the country 
and of the sky, it was necessary to hate someone. He hated him 
for being so bloody cocksure and humorous. He hated him for 
hearing of the job, thinking of the journey, for drinking their 
money on the second day, for leading this dance over the lanes 
when hunger had made them wander off the main road, so they 
were going round in circles, no doubt, like men lost in a forest 
the forest of the cravings of hunger where everything reminds you 
of only one thing—looking for houses where there was food. But 
most of all he grew to hate the older man for begging. The young 
one had never begged, refused to beg, hung back if begging was 
on the cards. “The bloody old tramp!” he chewed away. “I d 
sooner sock a man in the jaw than beg.” 

“And,” he would add when the old man came away from a 
back door where he had been refused, “he doesn’t get anything 
when he does beg.” Throughout the day the young one had 
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looked at the baldish head of the older one as he bared it with an 
absurd touch of ceremony at kitchen doors, with intensified 
disgust. He hated him when he tried, he hated him when he 
failed, and, finally, even more he got to hate him when, dis¬ 
couraged and dazed, he passed houses without begging at all. 

The older man was innocently unaware of all this. In the 
afternoon they had come among people who lived in scattered 
shacks and bungalows. There were small holdings and gardens 
of vegetables, with patches of glass frame, and everyone had a 
few chickens. They were small careful people, with a little nervous 
independence small builders, small shopkeepers, small coal- 
merchants, small pensioners. They bent digging in their holdings 
and spoke arrogantly with fright when the big fellow went to a 
back door and asked for food. They had small, raging dogs. The 
two men walked closer together in these places. Lights were now 
lit, the yellow country lights, dabbed among the smeared black- 
ness of the trees. The older man set the course. Instinctively he 
walked from light to light, stopping when he got to a lamp, 
wonderstruck because there was no food under it. Then on he 
went, lifting his feet high because of his blisters, the damp under 

ht hl$ Sh u° U ! derS With s P ears of cold - Loosely 

,! P sll J d a ^ out on thc lower ones; dazed and dreamy he 
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The other one didn’t answer. Their breath was short In a 
weak voice the big one continued: 
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And now the old fool was deaf. The young one strained himself 
to catch up. He gasped along with his mouth open. At last he got 
within a couple of yards of the old man. 

“A bleedin’ pity you’re not a boy now,” the young one shouted 
out in a rage. Having got it home, he dropped back yard by 
yard. 

After this they had been silent. The old one wobbled along, 
deeply injured by the reproach; no more he laughed, no more he 
begged. 

Then, suddenly, they had come upon the main road. 

It was empty now. But when life came to this road it was not 
mean and made of little sounds, spade strokes and footsteps as it 
had been in the lanes. Here, when life came, it was brilliant and 
roaring. Every few minutes fans of light would open slowly in the 
elms a mile ahead and then abruptly narrow and close; a few 
seconds would pass and then the long beams of a car’s headlights 
would leap out and paint the poles and hedges gaudily with light. 
Long shadows rushed back from the two men, and then new 
shorter shadows jumped out of them, until in a cascade of rushing 
brilliance the car roared by and they were left like men slapped 
in the face, awakened. Gliding more slowly towards them and 
sloping to the camber of the road came soft two-decker buses. 
Like meat in a shop-window the passengers seemed, women with 
full baskets, men with food inside them and pipes in their mouths. 
The two men stood upon the grass verge exalted by the light. 

Now they were on the main road, the younger one took the 
lead. He lifted his head and stepped out. This was what he 
wanted. After the rasp of the wheels on this road its silences were 
icy and momentous. The cars whined and expired like shells 
across an empty planet wilderness. There was no sound of people. 
There were no animals moving in the fields. An appalling in¬ 
human vacancy opened in the road. The younger one understood 
this. But before they had gone a mile the old man was craving 
for the sight of a lane in which, broken at last but sheltered, he 
could crawl and hide from these blinding lights that seemed to 
go clean through his mind, from these silences of iron. He vvas 
paralysed. At the sight of the first signpost he hurried after his 

companion and got there with him. 

“Lane,” he said breathlessly, lifting an arm. The hedges were 
high, a friendly warmth seemed to come from them. The young 
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one was startled into stopping. The last mile had been vehement. 
Lane must lead somewhere. House? Light? 

The old one’s eyes swung about helplessly, pleading. “Bloke,” 
he said. He hadn’t strength to say more. 

The young one was compelled to listen. The sound of footsteps 
was distinctly heard. He, too, heard the footsteps distantly in the 
lane coming nearer. The two men listened, the only sounds were 
from their breathing and the steps. Suddenly, the old man 
stumbled off down the lane towards the steps. The young one 
gaped, but did not move. A figure dimly appeared in the darkness. 
It was a man. It was a youth. It was a youth with a small playful 
ball of light from a torch dancing round his feet. 

“God!” exclaimed the young man, all the hatred of the day 

p I, . , ^ so that he clenched his fists. “The old 

fool s going to beg! God, I’ll . . .» he raised his fists. 

But in spite of this he found himself making a few steps after 
the old man He saw the youth coming out of the black silence 
with a small raffia bag in his hand. He saw the old man move 
nearer the youth. He saw the youth stop. The younger one sidled 
up s > owl y. but still hanging aloof, as he always did when the old 
one begged He stood scowling, with tears of craving in his eyes, 
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“Been pinching?” said the younger man. 

The older man gaped, but said nothing. 

“Chicken,” stammered the youth. “Mrs Ross gave me a 
chicken.” 

“That’s not a chicken,” said the younger man. 

The youth looked helplessly up and down the lane. He tried 
to skip away, but the older one woke up and stopped him. 

“That’s not a chicken.” A sudden change had come over the 
older man. He copied the younger man’s words. A feeling of 
intense new wakefulness was in both of them. 

“Ah . . .” The youth tried to shout. 

“Bleedin’ thief,” shouted the younger man. He trembled for a 
second and then suddenly let out a hard punch to the youth’s 
wind and tripped him up. He went down flat in the mud. 

Now there was no doubt about it. It was as if silently under all 
their talk and in all their silence they had been rehearsing this all 
day, working out every detail to perfection. They said nothing but 
sprang to it. The big fellow went down gay and hard on the 
gasping youth and sat on him. The younger one snatched up the 
bag and rummaged in the youth’s coat pocket for a handkerchief. 
Money chinked. The youth feebly kicked. Without a word, the 
older man stuffed a bit of the handkerchief between the youth’s 
teeth and tied it round his neck. A look of extraordinary pale, 
breathless gaiety rose in the older man’s exhausted face; a look 
of keenness and shrewd skill sprang up in the eyes of the other. 
Their breath came in helpless gasps. 

“’Ere y’are,” they gasped together. 

They lifted the youth up, giving a glance apiece up the lane. 

“There’s a bus coming,” said the older one. They pitched the 
youth at the top of their strength through the hedge and into the 
ditch and ran for the bus. 

Out of the lane and across the road they went. They were 
babbling, choking, half laughing. They waved their arms to 
signal to the large green bus softly swerving towards them. 

They grabbed frantically at the rail. 

“Just in time,” grinned the older man to the conductor. 

The conductor, noting the numbers of tickets, hardly smiled. 

The big one flopped into a seat on one side of the gangway. 
He had the bag on his knee. The younger one sat on the opposite 
side. They sat panting quietly. The passengers stared at them 
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stupidly. The dry warmth of the bus entered into the bodies of 
the two men and the pounding of their hearts slackened. Their 
heads lolled weakly, luxuriously on their necks. 

Two to the finish,” said the older man in a hoarse voice. 

The younger one paid up. What was more, there was a shilling 
change. The older man glanced at the empty road behind and 
then settled comfortably down. With its warm soft roar the bus 

broke the dull air of the open country. What a change! He winked 
at the younger one. 

“Got a fag?” he teased. 


The shadow of the grin he had had when he was a much fatter 
and less crafty man came on his face. It made the passengers 
smile. Reassured, the older man felt the bag with his fingers. 

Cautiously he drew out the skewer and looked do™. He signalled 
across the gangway like a schoolboy. 
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Handsome Is As Handsome Does 


I n the morning the Corams used to leave the Pension, which was 
like a white box with a terra-cotta lid among its vines on the 
hill above the town, and walk through the dust and lavish shade 
to the beach. They were a couple in their forties. 

He had never been out of England before, but she had spent 
half her youth in foreign countries. She used to wear shabby 
saffron beach-pyjamas with a navy-blue top which the sun had 
faded. She was a short, thin woman, ugly yet attractive. Her hair 
was going grey, her face was clay-coloured, her nose was big and 
long and she had long yellowish eyes. In this beach-suit she looked 
rat-like, with that peculiar busyness, inquisitiveness, intelligence 
and even charm of rats. People always came and spoke to her and 
were amused by her conversation. They were startled by her ugly 
face and her shabbiness, but they liked her lazy voice, her quick 
mind, her graceful good manners, the look of experience and 


good sense in her eyes. 

He was a year older. On the hottest days, when she lay bare¬ 
backed and drunk with sunlight, dozing or reading a book, he 
sat awkwardly beside her in a thick tweed jacket and a white hat 
pulled down over his eyes. He was a thickset, ugly man; they were 
an ugly pair. Surly, blunt-speaking, big-boned, with stiff short fair 
hair that seemed to be struggling and alight in the sun, he sat 
frowning and glaring almost wistfully and tediously from his 
round blue eyes. He had big hands like a labourer’s. When people 
came to speak to her, he first of all edged away. His instinct was to 
avoid all people. He wanted to sit there silently with her, alone. 
But if the people persisted, then he was rude to them, rude, 
uncouth and quarrelsome. Then she had to smooth away his 
rudeness and distract attention from it. But he would ignore the 
person to whom she was talking and looking down at her would 
say, “What are you getting at me for, Julia?” There was a note 
of angry self-pity in his voice. She liked a man of spirit. 

This started quarrels. They were always quarrelling. They 
quarrelled about their car, their food, where they would sit 
whether on the beach or at cafes, whether they would read 
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upstairs or downstairs. He did not really know he was quarrelling. 
The trouble was that everything seemed difficult to him. He had 
thoughts, but he could not get them out. They were tied up in 
knots like snakes, squeezing and suffocating him. Whenever he 
made a suggestion or offered an opinion, his short brow became 
contorted with thick frowns, like a bull’s forehead, and he 
coloured. He lowered his forehead, not as if he were going to 
charge with fury, but as if he were faced with the job of pushing 
some impossible rock uphill. He was helpless. ° 

She would see this and, cunningly, tactfully, she would make 
things easy for him. They had no children and, because of the 
guilt she felt about this and because of the difficulties he saw 
everywhere, they had become completely dependent on each other. 

First of all they were alone at the Pension. There were them- 
selves and Monsieur Pierre. He was the proprietor. At meal-times 
they all sat together. Monsieur Pierre was a plump grey man of 
SLXty, with a pathetic, mean little mouth, a monocle in his eye. 

e was a short and vain little dandy and was given to boastful¬ 
ness. The tovvn was a gay place in the summer, like a pink flower 
opening by the peacock sea, and Monsieur Pierre was the butter- 
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Coram frowned and coloured, and a veil of wetness, as if tears 
were being generated by the struggle within, came to his eyes. 

“What’s he say?” he asked his wife at last, for he understood 
French poorly. 

“He wants to know whether we are going to bathe with him.” 

“Him!” said Coram in a surly voice. “Him bathe! He can’t 
swim. He can’t swim a yard. He just goes down to look at the 
women.” 

“Please, Tom!” she said in a sharp lowered voice. “You mustn’t 
say that in front of him. He understands more than you think.” 

Monsieur Pierre sat at the head of the table, grey hair parted 
in the middle, monocle on expressionless face. 

“He’s a fraud,” Coram said in his blunt grumbling voice. “If 
he understands English, why does he pretend he don’t?” 

“Parlez fran^ais, Monsieur Coram,” came the neat, spinsterly 
correcting voice of the Frenchman. 

“Oui,” said the wife very quickly, smiling the long enchanting 
smile which transformed her ugly face. “II faut .” 

Monsieur Pierre smiled at her and she smiled at him. He liked 
her bad accent. And she liked him very much, but for her hus¬ 
band’s sake she had to pretend to dislike him. Her life was full of 
pretences, small lies and exaggerations which she contrived for her 
husband’s sake. 

But Coram disliked the Frenchman from the beginning. When 
Monsieur Pierre saw the Corams had a car, he persuaded them 
to take him about the country; he would show them its beauties. 
Sitting like a little duke in the car, he pointed out the torrid towns 
raked together like heaps of earthenware in the mountain valleys, 
the pale stairways of olives going up hills where no grass grew and 
the valleys filled with vines. Driving in the fixed, unchanging 
sunlight, Monsieur Pierre directed them to sudden sights of the sea 
innewbays more extravagant in colour. Coram frowned. Itwas all 
right for his wife. She had been to such places before. Her family 
had always been to such places. This was the thing which always 
awed him when he thought about her; pleasure had been natura 
to her family for generations. But for him it was unnatural. A1 
this was too beautiful. He had never seen anything like it. He 
could not speak. At noon when the mountains of the coast seeme 
to lie head down to the sea like savage, panting and silver animals, 
or in the evening when the flanks and summits were cut by sharp 
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purple shadows and the sea became like some murmuring lake of 
milky opal, he felt the place had made a wound in him. He felt in 
his heart the suspended anger of a man torn between happiness 
and pain. After his life in the villas and chemical factories of the 
Midlands, where the air was like an escape of gas and the country 
bnck-bruised and infected, he could not believe in this beautiful 
country. Incredulous, he mistrusted. 

“Garsong!” (There was a cate near the harbour where the 
Corams used to sit for an hour before dinner.) “Garsong—Encore 
drinks!” That was the only way he could melt his mistrust. 
Coram coidd not explain why. He was thwarted like his country. 
Ail he could do was frown and take it out of Monsieur Pierre 
He s a mean squirt,” Coram said. 

“He’s a liar,” he said. 

Look at him making those cigarettes.” 

“We’ve known him a week, and what’s he do but cadge drinks 
and rides in the car. He’s a fraud.” 
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little coarse in, complexion in the Jewish way, he had grey and 
acute sepia eyes. He was so boyish, so free in his talk about 
himself, so shy and eager in his laugh—and yet—how could Mrs 
Coram describe it?—he seemed ancient, like some fine statue 
centuries old that has worn and ripened in the sun. He was thick- 
lipped and had a slight lisping hesitance of speech, and this sense 
of the ancient and profound came perhaps from his habit of 
pausing before he spoke as if judiciously cogitating. Mrs Coram 
would sit there expectant and curious. She was used to the 
hesitations, the struggles with thought of her husband; but there 
was this difference: when the Jew spoke at last, what he said was 
serious, considered, a charming decoration of commentary upon 
their discussions. 

Monsieur Pierre always longed for fresh worlds to patronize; he 
was delighted with Alex. Too delighted for Coram and even for 
his wife. She could not help being on the point of jealousy when 
Alex sat and talked to the Frenchman. Coram bluntly wanted to 
rescue the young man from “the fraud”. 

“You know what’s wrong . . . with this place,” Coram said to 
Alex. “There’s no industry.” 

“Oh, but surely agriculture, the wine,” said Alex. 

“Yeah, I know,” said Coram. “I mean real industry. . . 

“My husband’s a chemist, industrial chemist,” she explained. 

“I mean,” said Coram, grinding on and frowning quizzically, 
“they just sit around and grow wine and batten on the visitors, 
like this feller. What a town like this wants is a couple of good 
whore-shops and a factory. . . .” 

“Tom!” said Mrs Coram. “How exotic you’ve become.” 

“I expect ample provision has been made,” said the Jew. 

“No,” said Coram, in his halting, muddling, bullying tone, 
“but you see what I mean.” 

He screwed up his eyes. He wished to convey that he had not 
quite found the words for what he had meant really to say. 

The odd thing about the young Jew was that although he 
seemed to be rich and was cultivated, he had no friends in the 
town. The young always arrived in troops and car-loads at this 
place. The elderly were often in ones and twos, but the young— 
never. Mrs Coram detected a curious loneliness in him. Polite and 
formal, he sometimes seemed not to be there. Why had he come? 
Why to this Pension? It was a cheap place, and he obviously had 
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money. Why alone? There were no relations, no women. When 
he went out he saw no one, spoke to no one. Why not? Alone he 
visited the mountain churches. He was equable, smiling, inter¬ 
ested, happy—yet alone. He liked to be alone, it seemed, and yet 
when they spoke to him, when Coram—urged by her—asked him 
to come down to the beach or drive in the car, he came without 
hesitation, with the continuous effortless good manners and 
curious lack of intimacy that he always had. It baffled her. She 
wanted to protect and mother him. 

“The Jewboy,” Coram called him. His wife hated this. They 
quarrelled. 7 

“Stop using that stupid expression,” she said. 

He is, said her husband. “I’ve nothing against him. He’s 

clever. But he’s a Jewboy. That’s all.” He was not against the 

Jewboy. He even liked him. They talked together. Coram almost 
telt protective to him too. 

“Aren’t you being rather vulgar?” she said to her husband. 

. . , e the J ew had on was to make them stop having 

this kind of quarrel in public. Coram did not change. He was as 

uncouth as ever. But his wife restrained herself. In mortification 

she heard his crude stumbling words and quickly interrupted 

them eX h them , awa y. ha! f V » that Alex should not notice 
them. E her she was brushing her husband away out of hearine 

first of all, or she was working with every nerve to transform hfr 
exhausted 0 ma "’ S ^ At the end ° f the da y she was 

to D °o n fth V e e h inS W \ en th 7 W l nt up t0 bed in the hot room at the 
top of the house, she said to her husband: 

“How old is he, Tom? Twenty-two?” 

Coram stared at her. He did not know 

to the window and emptied ouX^d He He WCnt 

was working out how old he would have been* the a " SWer ' ^ 
had been his son Before he fm.nH 0 ° en * the youn S man 

“One forgets 

thmk he does? Do you think he realms how much oWe r we are? 
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When I look at him it seems a century and then other times we 
might all be the same age. . . 

“Jews look older than they are,” said Coram. 

Her questioning voice stopped. Tom was hanging up his jacket. 
Every time he took off a garment he walked heavily across the 
room. Her questions went on silently in her mind. Twenty-two? 
And she was forty. What did he think of her? What did he think • 
of her husband? Did her husband seem crude and vulgar? Did 
he seem slow-minded? What did the young man think of both of 
them? Did he notice things? Did he notice their quarrels? And 
why did he like to spend time with them, talk to them, go about 
with them? What was he thinking, what was he feeling? Why was 
he so friendly and yet ultimately so unapproachable? 

She lay on her side with her slight knees bent. Out of her 
shabby clothes her body was thin but graceful. Her shoulders 
were slender, but there were lines on her neck, a reddish stain 
spreading over her breast-bone, a stain hard with exposure to 
years. Her small breasts were loose and slack over the ribs. 
The skin creasing under them was sallow. She ran her hands 
over her hips. She moved her hands round and round on her 
small flat belly, caressing herself where she knew her body was 
beautiful. It seemed only a few days ago that this had been the 
body of a young girl. She was filled with sadness for her husband 
and herself. She could hear the beating of her heart. She found 
herself listening for the steps of the young man on the stairs. Her 
heart beat louder. To silence it she said in an anxious voice to 
her husband, lowering her knees: 

“Tom—you haven’t stopped wanting me.” She knew her voice 
was false. 

He was taking off his shirt. 

“What do you want?” he said. 

His face looked grotesque as it looked out of the shirt top. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

Tom took off his shirt and looked out of the window. You could 
see the white farms of the valley with their heavy walls from the 
window. The peasants kept their dogs chained, and when there 
was a moon they barked, a dozen or more of them, one after the 
other, all down the valley. 

“If those dogs—start to-night—we won’t sleep,” he said. He 
came to the bed and waited for her to get under the sheet. She 
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felt his big-boned body beside her and smelled his sharp, curious 
smell. 

“God,” he said. He felt stupefied in this place. In five minutes 
he was asleep. But she lay awake. Forty, she was thinking. A 
woman of forty with a son. No son. She heard, as she lay awake, 
the deep breathing of her husband, the curious whistlings of his 
breath. She lay thinking about her life, puzzling, wondering. 
Why had she no son? She dozed. She awakened. She threw back 
the sheet and sleeplessly sighed. If she slept it was only in snatches, 
and she woke up with her heart beating violently and to find 
herself listening for the sound of a step on the stairs. There was a 
sensation of inordinate hunger and breathlessness in her body. 


Sometimes the young Jew waited for them in the morning and 
went down with them to the beach. He carried her basket for her 
or her book. He went back for things. 

“Tom,” she said in front of her husband, “has no manners.” 

She walked between them and talked excitedly to the young 

man about characters in books, or foreign towns, or pictures. 

She laughed and Coram smiled. He listened with wonder to 
them. 


They sat on the beach. Under his clothes the Jew wore a black 
athing-suit. He undressed at once and went into the water His 
body was alien and slender, the skin burned to the colour of 
dark corn. He dived in and swam far out into the blue water 
eyond the other bathers. He did not laugh or wave or call back’ 
ut in his distant, impersonal way he swam far put with loner 
asy strokes. After a mile he lay floating in the sun. He seemed to 
pass the whole morning out there. She could see his black head, 
o be young like that and lie in the sea in the sun! And yet how 

t0 QK C ther 1 e J for 50 lon S- She ™>uld have sudden pangs of 
anxiety. She would talk of the cold current that came out in the 

deeper water, from the harbour. She was always glad and relieved 
vhen she saw his head moving towards the shore. When he 
came out of the water he seemed to be dry at once as if mm. „-i 

were m his skin She would see only beads of water at the back 
of Ins neck on the short black hair. 

“You can swim!” she said. 

He smiled. 
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“Not much,” he said. “Why don’t you?” 

The question pleased her. She was astonished by the pleasure 
it gave her.' 

“I’m not allowed,” she said with animation. “Tell me, what 
were you doing out there? You were such a long time.” 

His dark eyes were large and candid as he turned to her and 
she caught her breath. There were three or four black freckles on 
his skin. Her older yellow eyes returned his innocent gaze. Good 
heavens, she thought. With eyes like that he ought to be a girl. 
But she did not know and did not feel that her eyes were older 
than his. 

“I was nearly asleep,” he said. “The sea is like a mattress.” 

He and Coram had a scientific discussion about the possibility 
of sleeping on the sea. 

It was absurd of her, she knew, but she was disappointed. Had 
he not thought of them, of her? She had been thinking of him all 
the time. 

Coram sat beside them. He talked about the business scandals 
and frauds in the chemical trade. The quick-minded Jew under¬ 
stood all these stories long before Coram got to their elaborate 
end. Coram had an obsession with fraud. His slow mind was 
angry about that kind of quickness of mind which made fraud 
possible. Coram sat inert, uncomprehending, quite outside the 
gaiety on the beach. He was not gloomy or morose. He was not 
sulking. His blue eyes glistened and he had the wistful face of a 
dog trying to understand. He sat struggling to find words which 
would convey all that he had felt in this fortnight. He considered 
the sea and the young man for a long time. Then he undressed. 
Out of his dark red bathing-dress his legs were white and were 
covered with thick golden hairs. His neck was pink where the sun 
had caught it. He walked down awkwardly over the pebbles, 
scowling because of the force of the sun, and straddled knee-deep 
into the water. Then he flung himself on it helplessly, almost 
angrily, and began clawing at it. He seemed to swim with clenched 
fists. They could see him clawing and crawling as the slow blue 
swell lifted him up. For a hundred yards he would swim not in a 
straight line but making a half circle from the beach, as if he were 
incapable of swimming straight or of knowing where he was going. 
When he waded out with the water drenching from him there 
was a look of grievance on his face. 
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“That water’s dirty,” he said when he got back. The Medi¬ 
terranean was a fraud: it was too warm, thick as syrup. He sat 
dripping on his wife’s books. 

One morning when he came back and was drying himself, 
rubbing his head with the towel, he caught sight of Monsieur 
Pierre. The Frenchman was sitting not many yards away. Short¬ 
sighted, no doubt Monsieur Pierre had not seen them. Beside him 
were his towels, his red slippers, his red swimming-helmet, his 
cigarette-case, his striped bathing-gown and his jar of cocoanut 
oil. He was in his bathing-dress. More than ever, but for his short 
grey hair, he looked like a pot-bellied middle-aged woman as he 
rubbed cocoanut oil on his short brown arms. His monocle was in 
his eye. He looked like a Lesbian in his monocle. 

Coram scowled. 

“You see,” he blurted in a loud voice. “He hasn’t been in. 
He won’t go in either. He just comes—down here—all dolled up 
—to look at the women.” 


“Not so loud,” his wife said. “Please.” She looked with anxiety 
at the Jew. “Poor Monsieur Pierre,” said Mrs Coram. “Remember 
his age. He’s sixty. Perhaps he doesn’t want to go in. I bet you 
won’t be swimming when you’re sixty.” 

“He can swim very well,” said the young Jew politely. “I went 
out with him a couple of days ago from the other beach.” He 
pointed over the small headland. “He swam out to the ship in 
the bay. That is three miles.” 

“There, Tom!” cried his wife. 

She was getting bored with these attacks on Monsieur Pierre. 

“He’s a fraud, a rotten fraud,” said Tom in his smouldering 
struggling voice. 

“But Alex was with him!” she said. 


“I don’t care who was with him,” said Tom. “He’s a fraud You 
wait till you know him better,” said Tom bluntly to the Tew 
Believe me, he’s a rotten litde blackmailer.” 

«w h ii Y ° U d ? n t kn ° W that> You mustn,t re P e at things,” she said. 
^ Well, you know it as well as I do,” Tom said. 

“Quiet, Tom, please,” his wife said. “He’s sitting there ” 

He blackmails his brother-in-law,” Tom persisted. He was 
addressing himself to the Jew. 

“Well, what of it?” 


She was angry. Monsieur Pierre could easily hear. And she was 
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angry, trembling with anger, because she did not want the young 

man to see the uncouthness of her husband and her mortification 
at it. 

Pierre s sister married a motor millionaire. That’s where 
Pierre gets his money. He waits till his brother-in-law has a new 
woman and then goes to his sister and pitches the tale to her. 
She goes to her husband, makes a jealous scene and, to keep her 
quiet, he gives her what she wants for Pierre.” 

“You don’t know that,” she said. 

I know it as well as you do,” he said. “Everyone in the town 
knows it. He’s a fraud.” 

“Well, don’t shout. And use some other word. It’s a bore,” she 
said. 

I ve no respect for a man who doesn’t earn his living,” Coram 
said. Oh, God, she thought, now he’s going to quarrel with this boy. 
The Jew raised an eyebrow. 

Doesn’t he keep the Pension?” the Jew enquired calmly. 

You mean his servants keep it,” blustered Coram. “Have you 
ever seen him do a stroke?” 

‘ Well,” his wife said, “we can’t all be like you, Tom. My family 
never earned a penny in their lives. They would have been horri¬ 
fied at the idea.” 

She was speaking not with irony but with indignation. At once 
she knew she had gone too far. She had failed for once to soothe, 
to smooth away. 

“Ay! Didn’t want the dirty work,” Coram said, dropping into 
his Midland accent. He was not angry. He was, from his own 
stolid point of view, reasonable and even genial. He wondered 
why she was “getting at” him. 

“Why, dearest,” she said, knowing how irony hurt his vanity. 
“You’ve hit it. You’ve hit it in one. Bravo. They had no illusions 
about the nobility of work.” She was ridiculing him. 

“You don’t believe in the nobility of work, do you?” she said to 
the Jew. “My husband’s got a slave’s mind,” she said. 

“Working is a habit, like sleeping and eating,” said the Jew 
seriously in his lazy and too perfect enunciation. It had the well- 
oiled precision of a complexity of small pistons in an impersonal 
machine. She had heard him speak French and German with an 
equal excellence. It was predestined. 

Living with her husband, always dealing with the inarticulate, 
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she had injured her own full capacity to speak. The Jew stirred 

her tongue and her lips. She felt an impulse to put her lips to his, 

not in love, but to draw some of the magic of exposition from him. 

She wanted her head to be joined to his head in a kiss, her brow 

to be against his. And then his young face and his dark hair 

would take the lines from her face and would darken her greyness 

with the dark, fresh, gleaming stain of youth. She could never 

really believe that her hair was grey. Her lips were tingling and 

parted as, lost in this imagination, she gazed at him; innocent 

and cool-eyed, he returned her look. She did not lower her eyes. 

How young she had been! A shudder of weakness took her 

shoulders and pain spread like a burn from her throat and over 

her breasts into the pit of her stomach. She moistened her lips. 

She saw herself driving in the August sun on an English road 

twenty years ago, a blue tarred road that ran dazzling like steel 

into dense trees and then turned and vanished. That day with its 

climate and the resinous smells of the country always came back 

when she thought of being young. She was overwhelmed. 

The sun had gone in and the sea was grey and sultry and, in 

this light, the water looked heavier and momentous, higher and 

deeper at the shore, like a swollen wall. The sight of the small lips 

of foam was ike the sight of thirst, like the sudden inexplicable 
thirst she had for his lips. 

Then she heard Tom’s voice. It was explanatory. Sitting with 
people who were talking, he would sometimes slowly come to 
conclusions about a remark which had struck him earlier in the 
conversauon. He would cling to this, work upon it, struggle with 

I^ind 6 ° ften aUghe<1 affeCt ‘ 0nately at this la 8 gi»g of his tortoise 

a f °7 S . W f re dee P ! n ' he pink skin of his forehead, the 

almost tearful glare was in his eyes: 

“They didn’t want the dirty work,” he said. He was addressing 
the young man. They have butlers. They have a grown man to 
answer door-bells and bring letters. Her familf had They 
corrupt people by making them slaves. . ” Y 

melm tT,- f P ° litC ^ C ° ram felt hadn ’‘ sai d what he 
his troubledtT P " thC C ‘ ear CyeS ° f * he J ew looked at 

1 was on a jury,” Coram said. “We had to try a man ” 
°h, Tom, not that story about the butler who stole eleven- 


<c 


<< 
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pence. Yes, Tom was on a jury and a man got six months for 
obtaining a meal value elevenpence from an A.B.C. or a Lyons or 
some place. . . .” 

Yes, said Coram eagerly, his glaring eyes begging the Jew 
to see his point. 

He wanted to explain that a man corrupts by employing 
servants. No, not that. What Coram really meant in his heart 
was that he would not forgive his wife for coming from a rich 
family. And yet something more than that, too, something not so 
ridiculous but more painful. He was thinking of some fatal 
difference between his wife and himself and their fatal difference 
from society. He was thinking of the wound which this place by 
the beautiful sea had made in him. He struggled, gave it up. 

But she looked scornfully at him. She wiped him out of her 
sight. She was angry with him for exposing his stupidity before 
the young Jew. She had fought against it in the last few days; she 
had been most clever in concealing it. But now she had failed. 
The thing was public. 

She got up angrily from the beach. 

“Pick up my book,” she said to her husband. The Jew did not 
quite hide his astonishment. She saw him gaze, and was angrier 
still with herself. Tactfully he let her husband pick up the book. 

They walked back to the Pension. All the way along the road 
she scarcely spoke to her husband. Once in their room, she pulled 
off her hat and went to the mirror. She saw him reflected in the 
glass, standing with a look of heavy resentment on his face, 
bewildered by her. 

She saw her own face. The skin was swollen with anger and 
lined too. Her grey hair was untidy. She was shocked by her 
physical deterioration. She was ugly. When she heard the young 
man’s step on the stairs she could have wept. She waited: he did 
not close his door. This was more than she could bear. She turned 
upon her husband. She raised her voice. She wanted the young 
man to hear her rage. 

Why had she married such an oaf, such a boor? Her family had 
begged her not to marry him. She mocked him. He failed at 
everything. There he was, stuck at forty, stuck in his career, stuck 
for life. 

Sometimes he blurted out things in the quarrel, but most of the 
time he was speechless. He stood at the foot of the bed with his 
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tweed coat in his hand, looking at her with heavy blue eyes, his 
face reddening under the insults, his tongue struggling to answer, 
his throat moving. He was not cold, but hot with goading. Yet he 
did nothing. The forces inside him were locked like wrestlers at 
each other’s throats, muddled, powerless. As the quarrel ex¬ 
hausted itself, she sank on to the bed. She was fascinated by 
his hulking incapacity. She had always been fascinated. From 
the very beginning. 

He had not moved during all this, but when she lay down on the 
bed with her head in the pillow he went quietly to the clothes 
peg and hung up his coat. He stood there rolling up his sleeves. 
He was going to wash. But she heard him move. She suddenly 
could not bear that he moved away, even those two steps, from 
her. She could not bear that he should say to himself, “One of 
Julia’s scenes. Leave her alone. She’ll get over it,” and, taking his 
opportunity, slip away and go on as if nothing had happened. 

She sat up on the edge of the bed. Tears were stinging her cheeks. 

“Tom!” she called out. “What are we going to do? What are 
we going to do?” 

He turned guiltily. She had made him turn. 

“I want a child, Tom. What are we going to do? I must have a 
child.” 

Her tone made his blood run cold. There was something wild 
and horror-struck in her voice. It sounded like a piercing voice 
crying out in a cavern far away from any other living creature, 
outraged, animal and incomprehensible. 

God, he thought. Are we going over all that again? I 
thought we’d resigned ourselves to that. 

He wanted to say, “You’re forty. You can’t have a child.” 
ut he could not say that to her. He suspected that she was acting. 
He said instead what she so often said to him; it seemed to be the 
burden of their isolated lives. 

^ Quiet,” he said. “People will hear.” 

“AH you ever think of!” she cried out. “People. Drift. Do 
nothing.” 


They went down the tiled stairs to the dining-room. The sun 
.. c ° me out again, but it was weak. A thin film of cloud was 
nsing in the east. The shutters of the dining-room were always 
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closed early in the morning, and by noon the house was cool and 
dark. Before his guests came down, Monsieur Pierre used to go 
round the room with a fly-swatter. Then the wine was brought in 
a bucket of water and he put it down beside his chair and waited. 
A clock clucked like some drowsy hen on the wall, and the 
coloured plates, like crude carnival wheels, glowed in the darkened 
room on the black carved shelves of the cupboard. Mrs Coram 
came into the room and she heard the dust blowing outside in 
the breeze and the leaves moving in the vines. A bolt tapped on 
the shutters. 

Their faces were dark in the room, all the faces except Mrs 
Coram’s. Her face was white and heavily powdered. She had 
been afraid that when she saw Alex she would be unable to speak, 
but would choke and have to run from the table. To her surprise, 
when she saw him standing by his chair in the room, with his 
brown bare arm on the chair top, she was able to speak. So easily 
that she talked a great deal. 

“Red wine or white? The wishes of women are the wishes of 
God,” said Monsieur Pierre to her, paying himself a compliment 
at the same time. 

She began to mock the young man. He laughed. He enjoyed 
the mockery. “The wishes of women are the sorrows of Satan,” he 
said satanically. She went on to mockery of Monsieur Pierre. He 
was delighted. She repeated in her own way the things which 
her husband said about him. 

“Monsieur Pierre is a fraud,” she said. “He goes to the beach. 
He pretends he goes there to swim. Don’t you believe it! He goes 
there to look at the girls. And Alex—he has got a motor inside 
him. He goes straight out and anchors. You think he’s swimming. 
But he’s only floating.” 

“I can swim ten miles,” said Monsieur Pierre. He took a 
small mouthful of wine and boasted in a neat, deprecating way. 
“I once swam half across the Channel.” 

“Did you?” said the young man with genuine interest. 

And once Monsieur Pierre had started to boast, he could not 
be stopped. She egged him on. 

“Challenge him,” said Coram morosely to the young man, 
chewing a piece of meat. 

“I challenge him,” said Monsieur Pierre. 

But not at the town beach, he said, at the one beyond. It was 
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true he rarely swam at the town beach. He liked to be alone when 
he swam . . . solitude . . . freedom. . . . 

“You bet he does,” grunted Coram. 

“And Monsieur Coram too,” said Monsieur Pierre. 

“I have been in once,” Coram said. 

“So have they!” she exclaimed. 

When they got up from the table, Coram took his wife aside. 
He saw through it all, he said to her; it was a device of Monsieur 
Pierre’s to get a drive in his car. She was astonished at this remark. 
Before to-day she would not have been astonished, she would have 
tried to smooth away the difficulties he saw and the suspicions. But 
now everything was changed. He was like a stranger to her. She 
saw it clearly; he was mean. Men of his class who had worked their 
way up from nothing were often mean. Such a rise in the world 
was admired. She had once admired it. Now it amused her and 
made her contemptuous. Mean! Why had she never thought of 
that before? She had been blind. 

When lunch was over, it was their habit in the house to go to 
their rooms and sleep. She waited. First Monsieur Pierre went into 
his room, with his yellow novel. The Jew and her husband lingered. 

^ The best thing about this place is the drinks,” he was saying. 
They re cheap. You can have as much as you like. Down at 
those hotels in the town they don’t leave the bottle on the table.” 
He was flushed and torpid. After a while he said: 

“I’m going up.” 

“I’m staying here. I shall take a deck-chair outside. That 
room’s too hot,” she said. 

He hesitated. “Go, go,” she almost cried. She looked at the 
black shining hair of the young man, his full lips, the brown bare 
a rms that came out of the blue vest, the large dark hands, 
re er with the flush of blood. They were spread on the table 
stroking the cloth. She could feel, in imagination, those palms on 
, body. Her heart raced and shook her. She and he would be 
alone She would talk to him, she would not listen to him, he 
should not have his own words, perfect, predestined and imper¬ 
sonal. It was she who would talk. She would make him halt and 

L" W ? Uld break throu S h this Perfection of impersonal 
peech. She would talk and make him know her. She would bring 

° Se i? hUn Wlth WOrds > and ^ ™ th touch - She would 
touch him. He was young, he was without will: he would touch 
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her. She saw in her mind the open door of his room. She thought 
all this as her husband hesitated, stupefied, by the table. 

But when he went and she was alone with Alex her heart 
stopped and there were no words in her throat. Her whole body 
was trembling, the bones of her knees were hard to her hands. 

“I think,” Alex suddenly said as he had often said before, “I 
think I shall go for a walk. I’ll be back for the swim,” he said. 

She gasped. She looked with intent irony at him. She saw him 
get up from the table and, in his oddly studied way, as if there 
were meat in his solitude no one else could know, he went. 

“You fool,” she said to herself. But as she stared out of the 
open door and heard his cool footsteps on the gravel outside 
until the sound of the breeze in the vines licked them away, she 
felt lost with relief. 


In a deck-chair under the mulberry tree she thought about 
herself and her husband. It was the time of year when the fruit 
of the mulberry falls. The berries dropped on to the gravel, into 
the tank where the frogs croaked at night and on to the table. 
They broke there. Sometimes they dropped like small hard 
hearts into her lap and when she picked them off they crushed in 
her fingers and the red juice ran out. She breathed deeply, almost 
panting in her chair. 

She had married an outcast. Her relations had said that and 
they had been right. Some of those who had been right—her 
mother and father, for example—were dead. Tom’s father had 
had a small boot-repairing business in Leicester. He worked in 
the front room of their house, with its bay window. Coram. 
Repairs While You Wait. That man and his wife had had seven 
children. Imagine such a life! Tom had studied, won scholarships, 
passed examinations. All his life he had been different from his 
brothers and sisters. Now his job was chemistry. Once he was 
going to be a famous chemist. Instead he got commercial jobs in 
the laboratories of big firms. He did not belong to the working 
class any more. He did not belong to her class. He did not belong 
to the class of the comfortable professional people he now met. 
He did not belong anywhere. He was lost, rough, unfinished, 
ugly, unshaped by the wise and harmonious hand of a good 
environment. 
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And she had really been the same. That was what had brought 
them together. He was ugly in life, she was ugly in body; two 
u^ly people cut off from all others, living in their desert island. 

Her family were country gentry, not very rich, with small 
private incomes and testy, tiresome genteel habits. The males went 
into the army. The females married into the army. You saw one 
and you had seen them all. She had always been small and thin; 
her long nose, her long mouth, her almost yellowish eyes and 
dead clay skin made her ugly. She had to be clever and lively, 
had to have a will or no one would have noticed her. At one time 
she supposed she would marry one of those tedious young men 
with dead eyes and little fair moustaches who were “keen” on 
gunnery’ and motor cars. She had thrown herself at them— 
thrown herself at them, indeed, like a bomb. That didn’t suit the 
modern militarists. They had the tastes of clerks. They fingered 
their moustaches, looked dead and embarrassed at her, said they 
couldn’t bear “highbrow” girls, and got away as quickly as they 
could. They were shocked because she didn’t wear gloves. The 
naked finger seemed an indecency to them. “I could be a General’s 
wife by now if I’d worn gloves,” she used to say. Before they could 
throw her out and treat her as the bright, noisy, impossible woman 
who appears in every family, she threw them out. 

So she married Tom. She got away from her home, went to 
live with a fnend, met Tom and married him. There was a row. 

I he toothpaste man,” her relations called him. Thought she 
was going to live in a chemist’s shop. He became a stick to beat 
fter tamdy with; he was going to be a great man, a great scientist 
she Hogged them. He was going to be a much greater man than 
those keen subalterns with their flannel bags, dance records 
n ittle moustaches, or those furtive majors, guilty with self- 


She l° oked on these days. She had always expected some- 
g dramatic and sudden to happen. But—what was it?—Tom 

bei" 0 ' be r e a ^ eat man - The emer § ence from his class had 
ecome really an obsession, and a habit. He was struggling to 

rge ong after he had emerged. He was always spending his 

lived* 7 °h reaC , t / l ng from som ething which no longer existed. He 
ed she could never quite understand it—in the grip of some 

stnlggkTheT^ C °^L Ct ’ HiS Cnergy Went into this inv isible 
gg . The veins and the muscles swelled as if they would burst. 
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Torn between dealing with her, that is with the simple business of 
giving her simple natural happiness, and himself, he was para¬ 
lysed. And they had had no children. Whose fault was that? At 
first it was a mercy because they were poor, but later? She slept 
with him. Her body had grown old trying to tear a child from 
him. Afterwards she attacked him. He listened, stupefied. 

Why had this happened to her? And why had she this guilt 
towards him so that now she pitied him and spent all her day 
coming between him and difficulty? She had sown her disappoint¬ 
ment in him, he had sown his frustration in her. Why? And why 
did they live in a circle they could not break? Why did they live 
so long in it until suddenly she was forty, a grey-haired woman? 

She went over these things, but she was not thinking and 
feeling them only. There was the soft stroke of a pulse between 
her breasts, making her breathless with every throb. Movement 
came to her blood from the sight of the blowing vines and the red 
soil of the olive fields and out of the wind-whitened sky. Her lips 
parted in thirst for the articulate lips of the young Jew. She could 
not sleep or read. 

At last she went into the cool house. The flies, driven indoors 
by the wind, were swimming in the darkness. She went up the 
stairs to her room. 

“Get up,” she said to her husband. “We must go.” 

He couldn’t go in these clothes, she said. He must get the car. 
She bullied him. She changed into a green dress. Grumbling, he 
changed. 

She looked out of the window. Alex was not coming. She could 
see the valley and the trees flowing and silvered by the wind. 
Dust was blowing along the roads between the earth and sun 
giving it a weird and brilliant light like the glitter of silica in 
granite. 

Tom went downstairs. His clothes were thrown all over the 
room. 

“We’re waiting,” he said when she came down. The black car 
was there and Monsieur Pierre. He stood by it as if he owned 

“Women,” said Monsieur Pierre, “are like the bon Dieu. They 

live not in time but in eternity.” 

Coram glared at him. Alex was there, tall and impersonal. 
He had come back, he said, some other way. He gravely con- 
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sidered Monsieur Pierre’s remark. He made a quotation from a 
poet. This was obscure to her and everyone. 

“Where the hell’s this picnic going to be?” said Goram. 

They disputed about where they should sit. That is, she said 
one thing and her husband another. At last Monsieur Pierre 
was in front and she and the young man were at the back. Goram 
got in and sulked. No one had answered his question. “If anyone 
knows where they’re going they’d better drive,” he said. “The far 
beach,” she called out. “Well, in God’s name!” he muttered. 
Still he drove off. 

“Are you crowded at the back?” he said later in a worried 
voice. A sudden schoolgirl hilarity took her. 

“We like it,” she cried loudly, giggling. And pressed her legs 
against Alex. 


She was immediately ashamed of her voice. Before she could 
stop herself, she cried out: 

“I’ve got my young man.” 

She swaggered her arm through his and laughed loudly close 
to his face. She was horrified at herself. He laughed discreetly, in a 
tolerant elderly way at her. So they bumped and brushed over 
the bad roads to the beach. Coram swore it would break the 
spring 5 of his car, this damfool idea. She could see the sweat on her 
husband’s thick pink neck. She goaded him. She called to him 
not to crawl, not to bump them about, not to take the town road 
but the other. Coram turned angrily to her. 

She wanted to show the young man: You see, I don’t care. I 
don t care how revolting I am. I don’t care for anything. I hate 
everything except a desire that is in me. There is nothing but 


The car topped the hill and she turned her head to look back 

upon the town. She was surprised. Two belfries stood above the 

roofs. She had never seen them before. The clay-coloured houses 

were closely packed together by the hills, and those that were in 

the sun stood out white and tall. The roofs went up in tiers and 

over each roof a pair of windows stared like foreign eyes The 
houses were a phala nx 0 f white and alien witnesses> She was 

startled to think that she had brought her life to a place so strange 

to her. She and her husband had lived in the deeply worn groove 

of their lives even on this holiday, and had not noticed the place 
Her mood quietened. ^ 
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The outlying villas of this side of the town were newer and the 
air burned with the new resinous odour of the pines and the two 
flames of sea and sky. 

“I often come this way,” said the Jew, “because there is more 
air. Do you know the waiter in the cafe by the harbour? On one 
hot day last year he chased his wife’s lover down the street, loosing 
off a revolver. He breaks out once a year. The rest of the time he 
is the perfectly contented complaisant husband. If the cafe were 
up here, it would not happen. Or perhaps he might only be 
complaisant once a year. Probably our whole emotional life is 
ruled by temperature and air currents.” 

She looked at him. “You have read your Huxley,” she said 
dryly, “haven’t you?” But afterwards she felt repentant because 
she thought if he was showing off, it was because he was young. 
“/ could cure him of that.” 

Presently the car stopped. They had got to the beach. They sat 
for a minute in the car studying it. It was a long beach of clean 
sand, looped between two promontories of rock, a wilder beach 
than the one by the town where people came to picnic. Now there 
was no one on it. And here the sea was not the pan of enamelled 
water they had known but was open and stood up high from the 
beach like a loose tottering wall, green, wind-torn, sun-shot and 
riotous. The sky was whitened on the horizon. The lighthouse on 
the red spit eight miles across the bay seemed to be racing through 
the water like a periscope. The whole coast was like groups of 
reddened riders driving the waves into a corral. 

“The east wind,” said Monsieur Pierre, from his window, 
considering it. 

They got out of the car. They walked on the sand and the 
waves unrolled in timed relay along the shore. The three men 
and Mrs Goram stood singly, separated by the wind, gazing at 
the tumult. They spoke and then turned to see where their words 
had gone. The wind had swept them from their lips and no one 
could hear. 

Alex stayed behind, but soon he ran forward in his bathing- 
dress. 

“You’re not going!” Tom said. The sea was too wild. The Jew 
did not hear him and ran down to the shore. 

“Oh!” Mrs Goram said anxiously and moved to Pierre. 

Without a word the Jew had dived in. Now he was swimming 
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out. She held Pierre’s arm tightly and then slowly the grip of 
her fingers relaxed. She smiled and then she laughed. It was like 
watching a miracle to see Alex rise and sink with those tall waves, 
strike farther out and play like some remote god with their 
dazzling falls. Sometimes he seemed to drop like a stone to the 
sea’s floor and then up he shot again as if he had danced to the 
surface. She watched him, entranced. 

He s fine,’ she called. She looked for Tom. He was standing 
back from them, looking resentfully, confusedly, at the sea. 
Suddenly all her heart was with the swimmer and her mind felt 
clean by the cleansing sea. Her fear for him went. She adored his 
danger in the water and the way he sought it, the way he paused 
and went for the greatest waves and sailed through. 

“Tom!” she called. 

Before he knew what she wanted, Coram said: 

“I’m not going out in that.” 

“Pierre is,” she called. “Aren’t you?” 

The old man sat down on the shingle. Yes, he was going in he 
said. 


Alex came back. He came out and stood by the water, unable 
to leave it. He was fifty yards from them. Suddenly he had dived 
in again. Then he came out once more and stood throwing stones 
into the sea. She saw him crouch and his long arm fling out as he 
threw the stone. He was smiling when he came back to them. 
They sat down and talked about the rough water. They were 

X7 TU T rre t0 *? L n - He did n0,hin S- Hesat down ‘here and 
talked. The Jew eyed him. Eagerly he wanted Pierre to come 

The tune passed, and Pierre said this sea was nothing. He began 

to boast of a time when he had been in a yacht which had been 

smasted in a gale “I looked death in the face,” he said. Coram 
glowered, and winked at the Jew. 

.Z he Je . W dred siting and said he was going to try the 
Jbf T e " d of ‘ he beach - She watched him walk away over the 
sand Like a boy he picked up stones to throw as he went She 

more for this' ShT* Th f l° m ‘T “ nd yet she admired hdn 
leisure and n! K u" ^ db ° W; the soft »trake of 
evert sten of hK S betWeen her breasts ’ a stroke for 

ftw u P f h brOWn legs across the sa "d, a stroke for everv 

water and ^o °" S' Sh0r % She SaW him at * a « rut down to ^ 

water and go in. He went far out of sight until there was a crest 
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of fear to every breath of longing in her. He has gone far enough, 
she thought, far enough away from me. 

She stood up. If she could fly in this wind over the sea and, like 
a gull, call to him from overhead and, pretending to be pursued, 
make him follow her to the shore! Then, to her surprise, he was 
suddenly on the shore again, standing as he had done before, 
studying the waves he had just been through. He stood there a 
long time and afterwards sat down and watched them. She called 
to him. It was too far. Timelessly he lived in his far-away youth. 
What was he doing, what was he thinking as he sat there remote in 
the other world of his youth? 

Now Pierre had the beach to himself and there were no 
near competitors, he walked away and undressed. Presently he 
came back, short and corpulent in his bathing-dress and his red 
slippers. He asked particularly that Mrs Coram should be careful 
with his eyeglass. He fastened his helmet. Dandified, deprecating, 
like the leading dancer in a beauty chorus, he stood before them. 

“I float naturally in the sea,” he observed as if he were a 
scientific exhibit, “because the balance of displacement in my 
case is exact.” 

He went to the sea’s edge like royalty, pausing every few yards 
to nod. 

“Look,” she said. 

It was odd, for the moment, to be alone with her husband, to 
feel that just he and she saw this as they alone had seen many 
other things in the world. 

“He won’t go in,” said Coram. 

Pierre had reached the sea’s edge. Impertinently a large wave 
broke and he stood, surprised, like an ornament in a spread 
lace d’oyley of surf. It swilled his ankles. He waited for it to 
seethe back a little and then he bent and wetted his forehead. 
He paused again. A green wave stood up on end, eight feet high, 
arched and luminous like a carved window in a cathedral. It 
hung waiting to crash. But before it crashed an astonishing thing 
happened. The fat little man had kicked up his heels and dived 
clean through it. They saw the soles of his red rubber shoes as he 
went through and disappeared. There he was on the other side 
of the wave in the trough and then, once again, he dived through 
the next wave and the next, clambering over the surf-torn ridges 
like a little beetle. The foam spat round him, suds of it dabbed his 
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face. Now his head in its red bathing-helmet bobbed up in digni¬ 
fied surprise at the top of a wave, now he was trudging out farther 
and farther into the riotous water. 

“He’s floating,” said Tom. 

“He’s swimming,” she said. 

They talked and watched. She looked down the beach for 
Alex. He was lying full length in the sun. 

Pierre was far out. How far they could not tell. Sometimes they 
saw the head bobbing in the water, sometimes they could not 
see him. They lost him. It was difficult to see against the flash of 
the sun. Nearer to them the emerald water fell in its many con¬ 
cussions on the shore and the shingle sang as the undertow drew 
back. She saw with surprise the lighthouse still racing, periscope¬ 
like, through the waves, dashing through the water and yet 
going nowhere. Why does he stay there, why doesn’t he come 

back? She looked avidly to the young man stretched on the 
shore. 


“Let’s go up to the car and have a drink,” said Tom 
“No,” she said. “Wait.” 

She looked up for Pierre. He was not straight ahead of them 
“Where is Pierre?” 

Ah, there he was; he was far out, swimming as far as they could 
see parallel to the beach. 


She got up and walked along the beach. The mounting chaos 
of the sea was like the confusion of her heart. The sea had broken 
oose from the still sky and the stable earth; her life was breaking 
loose too from everything she had known. Her life was becoming 
tree and alarmed. The prostration of each wave upon the sand 
mocked her with the imagination of desire for ever fulfilling and 
satiate; satiate and fulfilling. She walked dazed and giddily 
owards Alex as if she were being blown towards him. Her dress 
blew and the wind wetted her eyes. She lifted her arms above 

She n? d T d r! h A Wmd u leW int ° her legS ’ drove back her skirts. 

wHh P th :^nd° 566 Dld ^ SCe ^ her P^°“ 

w,nd caught and blew 

Tom!” she said. “I shall have a child by someone else.” 

sea H th“°K ed “u h l r - "* h ‘ S habitual startIed stupor. He hated this 
’ this beach, this extraordinary country. He simply did not 
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believe in it. Those words seemed like the country, wild and 
incredible. He just did not believe them, any more than he 
believed that the wind could speak. God, he thought she’d had 
her scene for the day and had got over it. 

He was struggling. 

“I have decided,” she said. It was an ultimatum. 

He smiled because he could not speak. 

“You don’t believe me.” 

“If you say so, I believe you.” 

She had terrified him. He was like a man blundering about a 
darkened room. Say? What could he say? She’d be crying before 
the night was out that she could never leave him. Or would she? 
He was relieved to see her walk away and to sink back into his 
habitual stupor. When she had gone he wanted to seize her and 
shake her. He saw another man lying naked on her; the picture 
enraged him and yet it gave him the happiness of an inexpressible 
jealousy. Then tears came to his eyes and he felt like a child. 

She was walking away looking for Pierre and thinking, “He 
doesn’t believe me. He’s a lout.” 

She watched Pierre as she walked. An old man, a nice old man, 
a funny old man. And very brave. Two unconcerned men, 
making no fuss, one old and one young: Pierre and the Jew. 

The grace of the Jew, the comic strength of Pierre—they 
belonged to a free, articulate world. She was opposite to Pierre 
now. The sea was heavy in his course, the waves weightier there, 
and once or twice a roller cracked at the crest as he was swimming 
up it. But he was coming in, she saw, very slowly coming in. He 
was coming in much farther down. She came back to Tom. 

“Look,” she jeered. She seemed to have forgotten her earlier 
words. “You said he couldn’t swim!” Coram screwed up his eyes. 
She walked down once more to the place where Pierre would land. 
The roar of the waves was denser and more chaotic. Tom followed 
her down. Pierre hardly seemed nearer. It was long waiting for 
him to come in. 

At this end of the beach there was rock. It ran out from the 
promontory into the water. She climbed up to get a better view. 
Suddenly she called out in a controlled voice: 

“Tom. Come here. Look.” 

He climbed up and followed her. She was looking down. en 
he got there he looked down too. “Hell!” he said. 
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Below them was a wide cavern worn by the sea with two spurs 
of rock running out into the water from either side of it. The 
enormous waves broke on the outer spurs and then came colliding 
with each other and breaking against the tables of rock submerged 
in the water, jostled, punched and scattered in green lumps into 
the cave. With a hollow boom they struck and then swept back on 
the green tongue of the undertow. The place was like a wide 
gulping mouth with jagged teeth. Mr and Mrs Coram could not 
hear themselves speak, though they stood near together looking 
down at the hole with wonder and fear. 

“Tom,” she said, clutching his arm. He pulled his arm away. 
He was frightened too. 

“Tom!” she said. “Is he all right?” 

“What?” 


“Pierre—he’s not coming in here?” she said. 

He looked at the hole and drew back. 

Tom he is. He is!” she cried out suddenly in a voice that 

:°r d ,^, r-„“ He ' S driftin S- He ’ s drifting in here. These 
rocks will kill him.” 

Tom glared at the sea. He could see it as plainly as she. He 
backed away. 7 

“The damn fool,” Tom said. “He’s all right.” 

He’s not. Look.” 

talked W The dr h t ^ S L He 1 h l d beCn drifting 311 the time the >’ ^d 

but all the p ha< ! h u U ? K u hC WaS swunmin S Parallel to the beach, 
nut all the time he had been drifting. 

borneT S u ee / ierre P la inly. In five minutes he would be 

ne beyond the lint spur and would be carried into the hole 

he came nearer they saw him at battle. They saw him 

come n ioose d and v" g ° U ‘ iT* h ‘ S armS and ‘ egS ’ His cap had 

face haH ■, " d hls ? re y hair was plastered over his head. His 

spittingtate “h 6 “ ° f depr “ ation * bUt he Was gaspi "S and 
P ,■ S ate , ’ eyes were stern and bewildered as if he had 

WWcb ° f the wav “ ‘hat lapped him on the 

at his wav ng P arms nt The e c aS d ° gS J ' Umpin S up 

and she called 7 7 h C °rams were above him on the rock 

SS ■ss him but he did « 

Course he’s all right,” said Coram. 
seemed to her that Pierre refused to look up, but kept his 
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eyes lowered. Increasingly, as he got into the outer breakers he 
had the careless, dead look of a body that cannot struggle any 
more and helplessly allows itself to be thrown to its pursuers. The 
two watchers stood hypnotized on the rock. Then Mrs Coram 
screamed. A wave, larger than the rest, seemed to dive under 
Pierre and throw him half out of the water. His arms absurdly 
declaimed in space and a look of dazed consternation was on his 
face as he dropped into the trough. The sun in the sky flashed like 
his own monocle upon him and the rich foam. 

“Quick. He is going,” she cried to her husband, clambering 
down the rock to the beach. 

“Come on,” she said. He followed her down. She ran towards 
the surf. “We’ll make a chain. Quick. Take my hand. He’s 
finished. We’ll get him before he goes.” 

She stretched out her hand. 

“Get Alex,” she said. “Run and get him. We’ll make a chain. 
Quickly run and get him.” 

But Tom drew back. He drew back a yard, two yards, he 
retreated up the beach, backing away. 

“No,” he said angrily, waving his arm as though thrusting her 
away. Yet she was not near him or touching him. 

“Tom!” she called. “Quick. You can swim. I’ll come.” 

“No,” he said. 

She did not see for a moment that the look of angry stupor on 
his face was fear, that he was prepared to let Pierre drown; and 
then, as he half ran up the beach, she saw it. He would not go in 
himself. He would not fetch Alex. He was going to stand there 
and let Pierre drown. “Tom,” she called. She saw his thick red 
glistening face, his immovable glowering struggling stare. He 
stood like a chained man. He would stand there like that doing 
nothing and let Pierre drown. She was appalled. 

So she ran. She ran down the beach, calling, waving to the 

It happened that he had got up and was wandering idly along 
the surf towards them. He heard her cry and thought she was 
calling out with the excitement of the wind. Then he saw. 

“Quick,” she called. “Pierre is drowning.” 

She clutched his arm as the Jew came up to her. He gave a 
glance, jerked away her arm, and ran swiftly along the beach. 
She followed him. She saw him smile as he ran, the slight gleam 
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of his teeth. When he got near the rock he broke into a short laugh 
of joy and rushed into the water. In two strokes he was there. 

She feared for both of them. She saw a wave rise slowly like an 
animal just behind Pierre and a second greater one, green as ice 
and snowy with fluttering spume, following it closely. The two 
swimmers stared with brief, almost polite surprise at each other. 
Then the Jew flung himself bodily upon Pierre. An arm shot up. 
Their legs were in the air. They were thrown like two wrestlers in 
the water. There was a shout. The Jew came up, his arm went 
out and his hand—the big hand she had seen upon the table that 
morning in the Pension—caught the old man under the armpit 
They were clear of the rock. They swayed like waltzing partners 
and then the enormous wave picked them both up, tossed them 

Ip 0 , ltS f C , r ? and threw them headlong over and over on the shore. 

I he falling wave soaked Mrs Goram as they fell. 

Monsieur Pierre crawled dripping up the shingle and sank 
down panting. His face was greenish in colour, his skin purple 
with cold. He looked astonished to be out of the sea. The Tew 
had a lump the size of an egg on his shin. 

“I thought I was finished,” Pierre said. 

“I’ll S et some brandy,” Mrs Goram said. 

^ No, he said. “It is not necessary.” 

Yon saved his life,” she said excitedly to the Jew 

the r e\ s “- ng ’’’ ^ Said ' f ° Und mySdf the out 

finis I hed U Thf t °”T hin H ag ? nS ‘ the j CUrren t.” Pierre said. “I was 

“avel^dS Mthefece"> Sligent ' *• 

Rub yourself with the towel,” she said. 

He did not like being treated as an old man. 

swimmer. ChannCl ' *** befeve^now'^was a 

,'5''”"drown,” *, , 

5Sl“, i ^rT d »;■ 
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had seen him nearly go. Never would she forget his expressionless 
head in the water. With the eyelids lowered it had looked grave, 
detached, like a guillotined head. She was shivering: her fingers 
were still tightly clenched. Supposing now they had M. Pierre 
dead beside them. How near they had been to death! She shud¬ 
dered. The sea, green and dark as a blown shrub, with its slop of 
foam, sickened her. 

He is not very grateful, she thought. And she said aloud: 

“Monsieur Pierre, but for Alex you would be dead.” 

“Ah yes,” said Pierre, turning to the Jew not very warmly. 
“I must express my warmest thanks to you. That is the second 
time I have looked . . .” 

“You get no credit,” she said to Alex in English just in her 
husband’s way. It was odd how she had his habit in a time of 
stress. “He thinks he’s immortal.” 

“Parlez frangais,” said Pierre. 

“She says,” said Alex quickly, “that you are immortal.” 

All this time she was standing up. One side of her dress had 
been soaked by the wave which had borne them in. As she talked 
she could see Tom standing forty yards off. He was standing by 
the car as if for protection and half turned from the sight of the 
sea. She was still too much in the excitement of the rescue, going 
over it again and again, to realize that she was looking at him or 
to know what she thought of him. 

“We must get you home,” she said to Pierre, “quickly.” 

“There is nojhurry,” he said with dignity. “Sit down, Madame. 
Calm yourself. When one has looked death in the face . . 

She obeyed. She was surprised they thought her not calm. 
She sat next to Alex as all the afternoon, when he had gone off, 
she had wished to do. She looked at his arms, his chest and his 
legs as if to find the courage shining on his body. 

“It was nothing.” She could see that this was true. It had been 
nothing to him. One must not exaggerate. He was young. His 
black hair was thick and shining and young. His eyes were young 
too. He had, as she had always thought, that peculiarly ancient 
and everlasting youth of the Greek statues that are sometimes 
unearthed in this Mediterranean soil. He was equable and in 
command of himself, he was at the beginning of everything, at 
the beginning of the mind and the body. There was no difficulty 
anywhere, it was all as easy as that smile of his when he ran into 
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the water. Had she been like that when she was young? How had 
she been? Had everything been easy? No, it had been difficult. 
She could not remember truly, but she could not believe she had 
ever been as young as he was young. Without knowing it she 
touched his bare leg with two of her fingers and ran them down 
to his knee. The skin was firm. 

“You’re cold,” she said. The coldness startled her. He had 
probably never slept with a woman. She found herself, as she 
touched that hard body which did not move under her touch 

pitying the woman who might have slept with this perfect’ 
impersonal, impenetrable man. ’ 

There was resentment against his perfection, his laugh in the 

water, his effortless achievement. He showed no weakness. There 

was no confusion in him. There was no discernible vice. She could 
not speak. 

And now, as she calmed down and saw Tom, her heart started. 
She saw, really saw him for the first time since the rescue and 
went^up the tiring shingle to him. He was still standing against 

‘‘The damn fool,” Coram said before his wife could speak 
Tiding to drown others besides himself. They’re all alike ’’ 

to t0 'T * hat WC saved him >” she said. “Leave it 

1 dl dn’t,” he said. “Drown myself for a fool like that? What 
do you take me for? He wasn’t drowning anyway." 

go &E ! td S m g ^ nd y ° U ra " even 

shi3° ne !f *° Sh ° Ut ” he Said ' She stood below him on the 
tingle and he winced as if she were throwing stones at him 

sea ^e S” d0 '™ ^ p,aCe ” he said > “going into a 

“You ran away when I called,” she insisted 
Are you saying I’m a coward?” he said 

wa“in atmp a Ir h iLeTy^th 1Hng ^ WaS wl >en *■* 

had joined afl the thin™ gawky ’ bony ’ unsen sual. Now she 

this country was a frZ a 1 'T aga,mt W The be ^Y of 
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He heard the swing door of his laboratory, the drum of machines 
and smoke drooping like wool through the Midland rain, saw the 
cold morning placards. That was his life. The emeralds and ultra- 
marine of this sea and the reddened, pine-plumed coast made 
him think of those gaudy cocottes he had seen in Paris. The beauty 
was corruption and betrayal. 

He did not know how to say this. It was confused in his mind. 
He blustered. He glared. She saw through the glowering eyes the 
piteous struggle, the helpless fear. He was ugly. He stood there 
blustering and alone with his dust-covered car, an outcast. 

“I’m saying you could have helped,” she said. 

She looked in anger at him. Her heart was beating loudly, her 
blood was up. It was not the rescue—she half realized now— 
which had stirred her—but the failure to rescue. From the very 
moment when he had run away, something in her had run after 
him, clamouring for him, trying to drag him back. Now, his 
muddle seemed to drag her in too. 

“Help that swine!” he said. 

Pierre and Alex came to the car carrying their towels. 

“You think of no one but yourself,” she said to her husband in 

front of them. “For God’s sake let s get home. . 

Everyone looked at her apprehensively. Coram got into the 
car and she, determined not to let him escape one moment of her 
contempt, sat beside him. Pierre and Alex were at the back.In 
silence they drove from the beach and over the hill from which 
the white town could be seen stacked closely in the sun, like a 
pack of tall cards. As the car crawled through the narrow streets 
which were crowded in the evenings with holiday-makers and 
workers who came up from the harbour or down from the helds 
Pierre put his head out of the window. He waved to friends sitting 

in cafes. ' , , j » 

“I nearly drowned!” he called out. I nearly rowne • 
Drowned?” people laughed, getting up from their tables 
For the second time in my life,” he called, “I have looked 

death in the face.” 

“Tiens!” 

Coram trod on ihe accelerator. Pierre fell 
his little scene cut short, as they swerved up the dusty road 

the Pension. 


il 


u 
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Coram was silent. They got out and he went to put the car 
away. Pierre went to his room and she and Alex went up the stairs 
of the shuttered house to their rooms. She was ahead of him. 
When she got to his landing she saw his door was open. She turned 
and said: 

“May I see what you are like?” 

“Of course,” he said. 


She went into his room and he followed her. The shutters were 
closed and the room was dark and cool. There was the white 
shape of the bed, the pile of books by its side, the white enamel 
basin on its iron stand and his suitcase on a chair. He went to 
push open the shutters. 

Oh, don’t do that,” she said. But one shutter slipped open. 
Her face was white and hard, tragically emptied of all expression 
as she looked at his polite face. 

There was nothing. 

She went over and lay on the bed. He raised his eyebrows 
slightly. She saw him raise them. 

“They are hard in this house,” she said. “The beds.” 

“A bit,” he said. 

She leant up on one elbow. 

“You were plucky,” she said, “this afternoon. But my husband 
ran away.” 


“Oh no,” he said. 
“He ran away,” 
you.” 


“He had not changed. He had not been in.” 
she said. He wouldn’t even go and fetch 


^ One could not expect . . .” Alex began. 

“You mean you are young?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Alex. 

fo “^r husband is m y she said in a hard voice. “Turned 
“I admired what you did,” she said. 

ed^onhcTed 6 " S ° mething P 0 '^' ^ g0t “ P and Sat ° n the 

My skirt,” she said, “was soaked. Look.” 

She pulled it above her knees. “Feel it,” she said. 

He came close to her and felt the frock. She stared into his 
eyes as he touched the cloth. She was shivering 

warn Mon^ d °p r ’” ShC Said SUddenl >’- ™ke it off. I don't 
want Monsieur Pierre to see me.” He closed the door. While his 
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back was turned she picked up the hem of her frock and pulled it 
over her head. She stood bare-legged in her white underclothes. 
The shoulder strap slipped over her arm. She knew that he saw 
her white breast. 

“In England this might be misunderstood,” she said, with a 
loud nervous laugh. “But not in France.” She laughed and 
stared, frightened at him. 

“I’m old enough to be your mother, aren’t I?” 

“Well, not quite,” he said. 

She was nearly choking. She could nearly scream. She was 
ugly and hideous. She had wanted to show him what she was. 
“Feel how cold I am,” she said, putting out her leg. He put his 
hand on her white thigh. It was soft and warm. He was puzzled. 

“Do you mind?” she said. She lay back on the bed. Tears came 
into her eyes when she spoke. 

“You are young,” she said. “Come and sit here.” 

He came and sat on the edge of the bed beside her. He was 
very puzzled. She took his hand. But there was no desire in her. 
It had gone. Where had it gone? She dropped his hand and 
stared helplessly at him. She saw that he did not want her and 
that it had not occurred to him to want her. If she had drawn his 
head down to her breast she would have been cold to his touch. 
There was no desire, but only shame and anger in her heart. 

“I suppose,” she said suddenly, with a false yawn, “that this is 

a little unconventional.” 

To her astonishment he got up. 

“Have you ever been in love?” she asked in a mocking voice to 
call him back. “Hardly, I expect, not yet. You are only a child.” 

Before he could answer she said: 

“Too young to sleep with a woman.” 

Now he looked embarrassed and angry. She laughed. She got 
up. She was delighted she had made him angry. 

She took her frock and waited. Perhaps he would attempt to 
kiss her. She stood waiting for him. But he did not move. Slowly 
a horror of what she was doing came over her. There was no 
desire. She saw too a remote fear of her in his brown eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said. She put the frock against her breast 
and went to the door. She hoped for one more humiliation when 
she opened it: that she should be seen, half naked, leaving his 
room. But there was no one on the stairs. 
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. From the Ending window as she went up she saw the familiar 
picture. The military rows of the vines in the red soil. The 
shadow-pocked mountains, the pines. It was like a postcard view 
taken in the sun, the sun not of to-day but of other days, a sun 

vvhich was not warm but the indifferent, hard, dead brilliance of 
the past itself, surrounding her life. 

She lay down on her bed and sobbed with misery and shame 
as a broken creature will abase itself before a bloodless un¬ 
approachable idol. She sobbed because of her ugliness and of the 
ughness of having no desire. She had abased and humiliated 
herself. When had the desire gone? Before Alex had rushed to the 
rescue into the sea it had been there. When? 

It had gone when she had heard her husband’s refusal and 

r? the , fear and helplessness in his eyes, the muddle in his 
heart. Her des.re had not gone winged after the rescuer, but 

knfw thft rt ’ aSt ° Unded and shocked towards her husband. She 

She stopped weeping and listened for him. And in this clarity 

m Win IT- mm f.r he knew She had not S° ne to Alex’s room 
c° ™ ‘ ^ deS ‘ re *? or even "> will it out of him, but to abase 
herself to he depths of her husband’s abasement. He dominated 

Thev K f r e u r life; She Wished to be to better than he 

outcL? Cre b0th °[ them like that; hel P less - ha lted, tangled people 
outcasts in everything they did. 6 F P > 

She heard him coming up the stairs. 

Tom,” she called. “Tom.” 

She went avidly to the door. 


Pierre’s cl ™"®^ q " etness after dinner some friends of 

English a Colonel and W ^ r rescu ? r ‘ Two of the guests were 

always was Here andTh ^ ex P enenced > as she 

p* * HCre and there > as she always did, she helped her 
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husband over the story. “Let me tell you what happened,” she 
said, smiling. They turned to her with relief, and Coram himself 
was grateful. 

Wonderful story she always tells, they said. Ought to write. 
Why didn’t she take it up? “Go on, Mrs Coram, give us the 
lowdown.” 

They all laughed, except Pierre, under the trees. He was out 
of his depth in so much quick English. 

It was ridiculous, she said, in her quickest voice, glancing at 
Alex, to go out in a sea like that. She described the scene. 

“Tom tried to persuade him not to go, but he would. You 
know how vain they are,” she said. “And then,” she said as they 
laughed with approval and caught the excitement of her story. 
“Poor Tom had to go in and rescue him.” 

She looked at them. Her eyes were brilliant, her whole body 
alive with challenge as she glanced from her visitors to Alex and 
Tom. 

“B . . . ” Tom began. 

“Alex was at the other end of the beach and Tom had to go in 

and rescue him,” she repeated. 

She looked at all of them with defiance and a pause of pity for 
Alex; at Tom, like a cracking whip before a too docile lion. The 
Corams against the world. 



A Story of Don Juan 


y^vNE night of his life Don Juan slept alone. Returning to Seville 

Win the spring, he was held up, some hours’ ride from the city, 

by the floods of the Quadalquivir, a river as dirty as an old lion 

after the rains, and was obliged to stay at the finca of the 

Quintero family. The doorway, the walls, the windows of the 

house were hung with the black and violet draperies of mourning 

when he arrived there. Quintero’s wife was dead. She had been 

dead a year. The young Quintero took him in and even smiled to 

see Don Juan spattered and drooping in the rain like a sodden 

cockerel. There was malice in his smile: Quintero was mad with 

loneliness and grief. The man who had possessed and discarded 

all women was received by a man demented because he had lost 
only one. 


My house is yours, ’ said Quintero, speaking the formula. 
There was bewilderment in his eyes; those who grieve do not find 
the world and its people either real or believable. Irony inflects 
the v° ices of mourners, and there was malice, too, in Quintero’s 
urther greetings; he could receive Don Juan now without that 
tear, that terror which he brought to the husbands of Seville It 

was perfect, Quintero thought, that for once in his life Don Tuan 
should have arrived at an empty house. J 

Jn hCT \ WaS not even < as Don Juan quickly found out) a maid 
for Quintero was served only by a manservant, being unable any 

IT t0 j 6 " the Slght of women - This servant dried the guest’s 
dothes and in an hour or two brought in a bad dinner^ food 

fW a^oadri Fnth UP Z d n Wn ^ thC St ° maCh ’ 1Uce P e °P le waiti 4 

r a coach in the cold. Quintero was torturing his body as well as 
his mind, and as the familiar pains arrived they agonized him and 
£ hlm ° ffab °ut his wife. Grief had also made Qu“anTcmr 
is eyes had the hollow, taper-haunted dusk of the theatre as he 

XstV l CaUtifUl “If 1 - He dWeUed U P°" courthip on 

h tm th e r eh ea T t an ? tem P eram -‘. and how he had rrnhed 
ner irom the church to the marriage bed lil™» * __• 

Of diamonds through the streets into the safety of a ba^ vault" 
The presence of Don Juan turned every man an a^t when 
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he was telling his own love-story—one had to tantalize and sur¬ 
pass the great seducer—and Quintero, rolling it all off in the 
grand manner, could not resist telling that his bride had died on 
her marriage night. 

“Man!” cried Don Juan. He started straight off on stories of 
his own. But Quintero hardly listened; he had returned to the 
state of exhaustion and emptiness which is natural to grief. As 
Don Juan talked, the madman followed his own thoughts like 
an actor preparing and mumbling his next entrance; and the 
thought he had had, when Don Juan first appeared at the door, 
returned to him: a man must be a monster to make a man feel 
triumphant that his own wife was dead. Half-listening, and 
indigestion aiding, Quintero felt within himself the total hatred 
of all the husbands of Seville for this diabolical man. And 
as Quintero brooded upon this it occurred to him that it 
was probably not chance that he had a vengeance in his 
power. 

The decision was made. The wine being finished, Quintero 
called for his manservant and gave orders to change Don Juan’s 
room. 

“For,” said Quintero dryly, “his Excellency’s visit is an honour 
and I cannot allow one who has slept in the most delicately 
scented rooms in Spain to pass the night in a chamber which 
stinks to heaven of goat.” 

“The closed room?” said the manservant, astonished that the 
room which still held the great dynastic marriage bed and which 
had not been used more than half a dozen times by his master 
since the lady’s death was to be given to a stranger. 

Yet to this room Quintero led his guest and there parted from 
him with eyes so sparking with ill-intention that Don Juan, who 
was sensitive to this kind of point, understood perfectly that the cat 
was being let into the cage only because the bird had long ago 
flown out. The humiliation was unpleasant. Don Juan saw the 

night stretching before him like a desert. 

What a bed to lie in: so wide, so unutterably vacant, so malig¬ 
nantly inopportune! He took off his clothes, snuffed the lamp 
wick. He lay down knowing that on either side of him lay wastes 
of sheet, draughty and uninhabited except by bugs. A desert. To 
move an arm one inch to the side, to push out a leg, however 
cautiously, was to enter desolation. For miles and miles the foot 
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might probe, the fingers or the knee explore a friendless An¬ 
tarctica. Yet to lie rigid and still was to have a foretaste of the 
grave. And here, too, he was frustrated; for though the wine 
kept him yawning, that awful food romped in his stomach, jolting 
him back from the edge of sleep the moment he got there. 

There is an art in sleeping alone in a double bed, but this art 
was unknown to Don Juan. The difficulty is easily solved. If one 
cannot sleep on one side of the bed, one moves over and tries the 
other. Two hours or more must have passed before this occurred 
to him. Sullen-headed, he advanced into the desert, and the 
night air lying chill between the sheets flapped and made him 
shiver. He stretched out his arm and crawled towards the opposite 
pillow. The coldness, the more than virgin frigidity of linen! He 
put down his head and, drawing up his knees, he shivered. Soon, 
he supposed, he would be warm again, but, in the meantime,’ 
ice could not have been colder. It was unbelievable. 

Ice was the word for that pillow and those sheets. Ice. Was he 
dl. Had the ram chilled him that his teeth must chatter like this 
and his legs tremble? Far from getting warmer, he found the cold 
growing. Now it was on his forehead and his cheeks, like arms 
of ice on his body, like legs of ice upon his legs. Suddenly in 
superstition he got up on his hands and stared down at the pillow 
in the darkness, threw back the bedclothes and looked down 
upon the sheet; his breath was hot, yet blowing against his 
cheeks was a breath colder than the grave, his shoulders and 
body were hot yet limbs of snow were drawing him down; and 
just as he would have shouted his appalled suspicion, lips like 
wet ice unfolded upon his own and he sank down o a kiss 
unmistakably a kiss, which froze him like a winter. 

J" h A lS °J?. room Qu^ero lay listening. His mad eyes were 
exalted and his ears were waiting. He was waiting for the scream 
of horror He knew the apparition. There would be a scream a 
tumUe, hands fighting for the light, fists knocking at the door 
And Quintero had locked the door. But when no scream came’ 
Quintero lay talking to himself, remembering the nicffit the 

andTft°h- had u fi r^ COm f t0 Him and had made him speechless 
and left him choked and stiff. It would be even better if there 

were no scream! Quintero lay awake through the night, buildine 

castle after castle of triumphant revenge and receiving as he HiH 

so, the ovations of the husbands of Seville. ‘ThI°’staffion it 
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gelded!” At an early hour Quintero unlocked the door and 
waited downstairs impatiently. He was a wreck after a night likje 
that. 

Don Juan came down at last. He was (Quintero observed) 
pale. Or was he pale? 

“Did you sleep well?” Quintero asked furtively. 

“Very well,” Don Juan replied. 

“I do not sleep well in strange beds myself,” Quintero insinu¬ 
ated. Don Juan smiled and replied that he was more used to 
strange beds than his own. Quintero scowled. 

“I reproach myself; the bed was large,” he said. 

But the large, Don Juan said, were necessarily as familiar to 
him as the strange. Quintero bit his nails. Some noise had been 
heard in the night—something like a scream, a disturbance. 
The manservant had noticed it also. Don Juan answered him 
that disturbances in the night had indeed bothered him at the 
beginning of his career, but now he took them in his stride. 
Quintero dug his nails into the palms of his hands. He brought 
out the trump. 

“I am afraid,” Quintero said, “it was a cold bed. You must 
have frozen .” 

“I am never cold for long,” Don Juan said, and, unconsciously 
anticipating the manner of a poem that was to be written in his 
memory two centuries later, declaimed: “The blood of Don Juan 
is hot, for the sun is the blood of Don Juan.” 

Quintero watched. His eyes jumped like flies to every move¬ 
ment of his guest. He watched him drink his coffee. He watched 
him tighten the stirrups of his horse. He watched Don Juan vault 
into the saddle. Don Juan was humming, and when he went off 
was singing, was singing in that intolerable tenor of his which 

was like a cock-crow in the olive groves. 

Quintero went into the house and rubbed his unshaven chin. 
Then he went out again to the road where the figure of Don Juan 
was now only a small smoke of dust between the eucalyptus 
trees. Quintero went up to the room where Don Juan had slept 
and stared at it with accusations and suspicions. He called the 

manservant. 

“I shall sleep here to-night,” Quintero said. 

The manservant answered carefully. Quintero was mad again 
and the moon was still only in its first quarter. The man watched 
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his master during the day looking towards Seville. It was too 
warm after the rains, the country steamed like a laundry. 

And then, when the night came, Quintero laughed at his 
doubts. He went up to the room and as he undressed he thought 
of the assurance of those ice-cold lips, those icicle fingers and 
those icy arms. She had not come last night; oh, what fidelity! 
To think, he would say in his remorse to the ghost, that malice 
had so disordered him that he had been base and credulous 
enough to use the dead for a trick. 

Tears were in his eyes as he lay down and for some time he 
dared not turn on his side and stretch out his hand to touch 
what, in his disorder, he had been willing to betray. He loathed 
his heart. He craved—yet how could he hope for it now?—that 
miracle of recognition and forgiveness. It was this craving which 
moved him at last. His hands went out. And they were met. 

The hands, the arms, the lips moved out of their invisibility and 
soundlessness towards him. They touched him, they clasped him, 
they drew him down, but—what was this? He gave a shout, he 
fought to get away, kicked out and swore; and so the manservant 
found him wrestling with the sheets, striking out with fists and 
knees, roaring that he was in hell. Those hands, those lips, those 
limbs, he screamed, were burning him. They were of ice no more. 
They were of fire. 



Pocock Passes 


T he cities fall, but what survives? It is the common, patient, 
indigenous grass. After Mr Pocock’s death this thought lay in 
a muddle in Rogers’s mind; if Rogers had a mind. He was 
enormously fat; a jellyfish w'hich is washed and rocked by sen¬ 
sations and not by thought. The Wilcoxes, the Stockses and 
Rogerses, the three ordinary, far-back tribes who made the 
village, alone had history; and this plain corporate history, like 
the eternal grass, choked out the singular blooms. The death of a 
Rogers is something. A card is shuffled into another pack and he 
joins the great phalanx of village Rogerses beyond the grave, 
formidable in their anonymity. But the death of a stranger like 
Pocock, who had been in the place only a few months, was like 
a motor smash. Vivid but trivial, it sank out of village memory 
to the bottom of time. 

Rogers admitted to himself that he had had a fright. Mr Pocock 
had been a man of fifty like himself, as fat as Rogers was, too— 
they had compared waist measurements once—and he drank 
heavily: that came home rather close. So close that although 
Rogers was Mr Pocock’s only friend in the last months of his life, 
Rogers could not bring himself to go to the funeral. He put on 
his black to show willingness, but at the hour of the funeral 
slipped on the doorstep and twisted his knee and had to be kept 
in his house. With a sort of penitence or hoping for a last order, 
Askew, the village publican, went—he followed all his customers 
to the end—and came back saying: 

“Mr Pocock, he drank too much. I often tried to stop him.” 
Then it was that Rogers, who had gone to the pub once the 
funeral was over and Pocock was set in his grave—then it was 
that Rogers saw a profound truth: 

“You’re wrong there,” he said. 

“He didn’t drink too much,” he said. “The trouble with Mr 
Pocock was that he didn’t drink enough.” 

One thing the death of Mr Pocock did for Rogers was to make 
him stay at home. There was nothing to go out for. Outside was 
the road, the village, the four-eyed faces of the villas called Heart’s 
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Desire Estate which Rogers had built on the flat fields and had 
sold before anyone had discovered that the site was a water 
meadow. There was his wooden hut too, where he slept over the 
typewriter sometimes, and with its Estate Agent’s plate on the 
door. His wife ran his business now—such as it was. Above all 
this was the sky. He was inclined to see a hole in things like the 
street or sky after Pocock’s death, a hole with simply nothing 
beyond it. Staying at home with his family kept Rogers from 
seeing the hole. Hearing his wife use the typewriter or telephone 
in the office, drinking a cup of tea, listening to his two girls, 
torpidly watching them, his slow mind lay down like a dog in the 
domestic basket. “Wife and family—you’re lucky, ol’ boy,” Mr 
Pocock had said many times in his husky, half-rapacious Voice. 
Rogers brooded. Perhaps he, surviving, was the better man. 

Yet with all his heart and with some plain builder’s shrewdness 
and village vanity, Rogers had wanted to believe in the singularitv 
of Mr Pocock. People came down from London and took a house 
in old age and when they died, these strangers always turned out 
to be less than they had at first seemed to be. He was used to that. 
A handful of dust—often scandalous dust—was all they were 
against the great tribal burial mound of the village Wilcoxes 
Stockses and Rogerses. Pocock had not only looked different but 

P. TV! a f f eren V and behaved accordingly. Yet the death of 
Pocock had left in Rogers’s mind some suspicion of fraud— 

indeterminate yet disturbing, like waking in the night and think- 

yougetoutloloor 6 ' Sm ° UldCring ’ and yCt n ° C ° al on “ -hen 

Pocock was a painter. Not only that, he was a well-known 
painter from London; he knew other painters. Not only other 
pamters, but studios and actresses. He knew the stage Yet after 
he ambulance went like a soft clap of low white wings between 

hh end S R C -T 1 " r ° ad ' taking Pocock “ the hospital and 

* » *■ - JuUSSZ 

Rogers and Mr Pocock had come together not because of 
then- minds or tastes but because of their bodies The f 
drawn will-lessly together by the magneticforce of th Y u"™* 

Thee „ Sri'Str 
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astonished to find each saddened by the burden of a world. 
Rogers was short and had that douce, pleading melancholy of 
the enormous. His little blue eyes, above the bumps of fat on his 
cheek-bones, looked like sinking lights at sea; and he had the 
gentle and bewildered air of a man who watches himself daily 
getting uncontrollably and hopelessly fatter. His outsize navy- 
blue jacket hung on him like another man’s overcoat. The 
coarseness and grossness of his appearance, the spread of his 
nostrils, the crease of his neck, gave him a pathos: there is an 
inherent delicacy, a dignity and spirituality in pork. He lived in a 
quiet sedentary fever in which, as his own bounds daily grew, the 
world seemed farther away to him. His gentleness was like that of 
the blind, indicating how far he was from other people. There was 
no one like him in the village. Rogers was a show-piece. His visits 
to the public-house were a hopeless try for gregariousness, but 
there were no seats broad enough in the tap, it didn’t “do” for 
him to go to the bar where his workmen were and, anyway, 
there were no seats in it. He went instead to the small parlour 
and was usually there alone, like a human exhibit, with an 
aspidistra and a picture of Edward VII. 

Rogers’s first impression, as he came into the parlour one night, 
was that an enormous bull terrier in a black-and-white chessboard 
jacket had got up on to a chair in the darker corner. Rogers’s 
perceptions were slow; but at last he saw the figure was a man 
and not a dog. Between the check suit and check cloth hat was a 
face, a raw-meat face which had grown a grey moustache, and 
under that was a small, furiously proud and querulous mouth. 
An old dog who would fly out at you if spoken to. The check coat 
went on to check knickerbockers. There was a rose in Pocock’s 
buttonhole—the smell of the rose and of Turkish cigarettes in the 
room—and he had a spotted bow to his collar. But what surprised 
Rogers, after he had said “good evening” and was leaning for¬ 
ward with the usual difficulty to tap the bell on the table, was 
the stranger’s voice. Husky, swaggering, full-tempered, it said, 
daring you to contradict and yet somehow weary, “What are you 
having, old boy?” 

Deep called unto deep: Rogers saw to his astonishment, not a 
stranger, but a brother. Not his blood brother, of course, but 

something closer—a brother in obesity. } 

Mr Pocock’s was a different kind of fatness, tight where Rogers s 
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was loose, dynamic where Rogers’s was passive and poetic, 
aggressive where Rogers’s was silkily receptive. Mr Pocock’s 
pathos was fiery and bitter. A pair of stiffly inflated balloons 
seemed to have been placed, one under and one above Mr 
Pocock’s waist-line, and the load forced his short legs apart on 
either side of the chair, like the splayed speckled legs of a frog. 
And there was another bond. Mr Pocock, it was evident, was a 
drinker. A gentleman, too (Rogers observed), as the evening 
went on, arrogantly free with money. A sportsman also. There 
were a couple of illustrated papers on the table and one had a 
photograph of tropical game. A peeress had taken these photo¬ 
graphs. One showed a hippopotamus rising like a sofa out of a 
lake. 

“Damn’ cruel, old boy,” said Mr Pocock in a grating gasp, 
having an imaginary row with the aristocracy and Rogers about 
it. “All these bloody white women following poor defenceless 
animals around with cameras, old boy. Bloody hippopotamus 
can t even drink in peace. Animals much sooner be shot, old bov 
—what?” 1 

Yes, Mr Pocock was a sportsman, a blaspheming sportsman of 

some elegance, for now Rogers noticed a couple of rings on one 
hand. 

Yet not a sportsman, after all, for he looked bored when 
Rogers spoke of the duck and snipe and the teal which float like 
commas on the meres at the back of the village. 

“Can’t eat it, old boy,” replied Pocock. “Game’s poison to me. 
Bloody waste of time following birds, if you ask me. Need every 
ounce of daylight for my work.” 

The bell on the table was tapped again and again. In and out 
went Askew, the publican. Even he straightened up under the 
snapping orders of Mr Pocock. 

And there was no reserve in Mr Pocock. His talk was free an'd 
sell-explanatory. “I’ve come down here to see if there is anythin? ” 

said Pocock. “If there is, well and good. If not, all right. There 
may be something.” 

(What? wondered Rogers.) 

‘Tve got to, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. “I’ve got to cut down 
the overheads. Have another, old boy? With this bloody crisis ** 
he said with an angry and frightened look in his eves. “I had my 
own studio in London and a housekeeper, but with this crisis 
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and the critics in league against you, the bottom’s gone out of 
things. There may be something here—I don’t know—two 
rooms, a bed, a table, do my own cleaning up and cooking— 
that’s all I want and no women about. No,” said Mr Pocock, “no 
more women.” 

“You married, old boy?” asked Mr Pocock. 

“Yes,” said Rogers. 

“You’re lucky, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. “Bloody lucky. 
Excuse my language, old boy, but woman’s a b . . .” 

“Oh, fifty-fifty,” said Rogers, not clear whether he meant only 
half lucky or wholly lucky to have a wife he could share every¬ 
thing with, she doing the office work and looking after his house 
while he built up his figure and did the drinking. For Rogers had 
reached the point of saturation in his own life when drinking 
was work. It never stopped. 

Rogers’s slow mind wanted to explain, but Pocock interrupted. 

“I know, old boy. You can’t tell me anything about women. 
They’re a bloody question-mark, old boy. There’s two answers to 
it, one’s right and one’s wrong. When I want what I want, I don’t 
ask anyone’s opinion, I go and get it.” 

“What?” added Mr. Pocock. 

“You’re right,” said Rogers in his slow, groping voice. “You 
know the story of the couple who . . .” 

They didn’t laugh out loud at the story. Rogers shook and 
shook and his eyes sank out of sight. Mr Pocock strained in his 
chair and seemed to fizz with austere pleasure like a bottle of 
soda-water. 

“It’s nature,” said Mr Pocock when his head stopped fizzing. 

Rogers was out of his depth here. His head was lolling forward. 
He had reached the stage when Mr Pocock had a tendency to 
rise to the ceiling and then to drift away sideways towards the 
door in great numbers. 

“Take salmon,” said Rogers heavily, this coming into his mind 
at the moment. 

“Salmon, old boy? Why bloody salmon?” said Mr Pocock. 

“They go . . .” said Rogers. “They go—up fresh water.” 

“Salmon?” said Mr Pocock. “Salmon? They come from the 
sea.” 

“They don’t breed in it,” said Rogers uncertainly. He was 
beginning to forget why he had mentioned them. 
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“I know,” said Mr Pocock peremptorily. “They live in the 
sea and go up the river when they feel like it.” 

“Feel like it,” repeated Rogers. Somewhere near here was the 
reason for raising the matter. 

“. . . I’ve seen ’em, old boy,” continued Mr Pocock, putting 
down his glass with a bang. 

“Out of the sea,” insisted Rogers. 

“Don’t be bloody funny, old boy,” said Mr Pocock, banging 
his glass again. “We know they do.” 

The landlord called “Time.” 

Rogers and Mr Pocock got up with common difficulty, 
exchanging a look of sympathy. Foot by foot, after they had 
unbent, stopping between paragraphs, they talked and stopped 
their way out of the public-house and outside its door. Facing 
the night, surprised by it, they halted again. The moon arrested 
them. It was a white full moon, the most obese of planets, with 
its little mouth open in the sad face. 

Just made for an artist, I should say,” said Rogers, slapped 
across the face by the cold wind, but warm within in his linings. 
Yet as a villager he had an obscure feeling that for a London 
stranger to paint the place insulted it. His feeling was primitive; 
he did not want the magic of an alien eye upon his home. 

“It used to be pretty, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. “Till some 
bastard ran up those bloody villas.” 

“I put them up ten years ago,” said Rogers dispassionately; 
and he meant that time justified and forgave all things. 

“Good God, old boy. Bloody ugly,” fizzed Mr Pocock. 

They stared at the villas and grinned, almost sniggered, like 

oys peeping through a fence at something shocking. It gave 

Rogers and Mr Pocock pleasure, they being human, to know 

the worst about each other. And as they gazed with tenderness 

upon the raped virgin, the sight started Pocock’s mind on his own 

? f" d P rom P ted hi m to the words which were the final thin? 
to bind Rogers to him. 6 

I don’t mind telling you, old boy, I’ve been hurt,” Mr 
Pocock said. “I’ve had a jerk. I haven’t told a bloody soul so far, 
out 111 tell you. Last year I started living on my capital .” 

Rogers turned his back on Mr Pocock and affected to look up 
the road for traffic. It was empty. All lights in the village houses 
were out. He felt a stirring of the bowels. His wife did not know, 
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he hardly let himself know—but he, too, had passed the crest of 
his life, he, too, was beginning the first harassed footsteps downhill, 
crumbling away to pieces like a town in a fog, and no one, 
hitherto, to watch or share the process. Rogers also had started 
living on his capital. 

After this, day by day, they sought each other out like two 
dogs. First of all they were halting and suspicious. Rogers said, 
“Have you been painting, Mr Pocock?” but this was not, he 
discovered, a welcome question. Mr Pocock replied that he was 
sizing up the situation. Midday, Mr Pocock could always be found 
sizing things up at The Grapes or The Waggoner. He was sizing 
up and settling in. And, anyway, he hadn’t been feeling too well 
lately. 

“Been having trouble with my foot,” said Mr Pocock defiantly 
at Rogers. 

“It’s the weight you carry,” said Rogers. “I get it myself.” 

Mr Pocock, as one heavy drinker to another, appreciated the 
tact of that lie. 

“I keep clear of doctors, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. “Always 
have.” 

“They cut you down,” said Rogers, emptying his glass. 

“All wrong, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. “Want to kill you.” 

At night they met like lovers. They were religious drinkers. 
Whisky was Mr Pocock’s religion, beer was the faith of Rogers. 
An active faith ranges widely. After the public-houses of the 
village there were two or three on the main road. The headlights 
of cars howling through the dark to the coast picked out two 
balloons in coats and trousers, bouncing and blowing down the 
road. Dramas halted them. 

“What’s that, old boy?” 

“Rabbit.” 

“No, old boy, not a rabbit. It was a fox. I know a fox.” 

“I reckon it was a stoat.” 

The point became intricate under the stars. 

“Bring Mr Pocock in to supper one evening,” Mrs Rogers 
said. She was a plump, practical woman, with hair set like a 
teacake. She was a one-time nurse, abnormally good-tempered, 
pleasantly unimaginative. She ate well and enjoyed the anxiety 
of being the business management of an exhibit like her husband. 
Incapable herself of his deterioration, hers was the craving, so 
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strong in the orderly and new, for its opposite, the romantic 

ruin. Rogers, like many men, and especially drinking men, who 

neglect their wives and are slowly ruining their families, had an 

ideal picture of his family in his mind, a picture to which his 

fancy was always putting more delicate touches of reminiscence. 

For, like all the world beyond his hazy corpulence, his family 

became remote, a little farther away each day, like a memory or 

an old master. 

# 

“Bloody funny thing, old boy,” Mr Pocock said. “When I 
paint a picture, I get a feeling I have for a woman.” 

It was Rogers’s feeling about his own picture, of his family, 
that private masterpiece of his. Rogers wasn’t interested in any 
other pictures; Mr Pocock wasn’t interested in domestic life. 

And The Crown was placed strategically between their 
homes. 

About once every couple of months, Mr Pocock hinted, he 
‘broke out”. He always had. He always would. There was a large 
manufacturing town with a river, pleasure-boats and a Hippo¬ 
drome twenty miles away, where life, said Rogers, abounded. 
He and Mr Pocock put roses in their buttonholes, cigars in 
their mouths and went. Rogers explained that he hadn’t seen 
quite so much life since he was married, but when he was a 
youngster . . . Oh dear. This stirred up memories in Mr Pocock. 
They arrived and, to make a start, went to the station buffet. 
After this the past was vivid. They went to the Hippodrome for 
the second act of a play about divorce. The seats were narrow 
and Mr Pocock said he couldn’t breathe. They left. Mr Pocock 
said all this modern stuff was dirty. Nothing but sex. (What’s 
yours, old boy?) Dirt, like Epstein and Cezanne. 

The last train back was the 12.17. It brought the Hippodrome 
people. For a long time the station with its hoardings and iron and 
glass fa$ade seemed unattainable, but at last, after a long time 
on the kerb opposite, they rushed it. The train was crowded. 
Rogers had been sorry to leave the Hippodrome. He smiled, 
wagging his head, thinking about it, then he began to laugh and 
ou ge his neighbours. They were soon entertained by Rogers. 
It was like the old days. 

“I’ve been divorced to-day,” Rogers suddenly said; “and he’s 

my co-respondent.” Mr Pocock at once offered him a cigarette. 
Rogers refused. 
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“Why do you refuse my cigarettes, old boy?” Mr Pocock asked 
abruptly. He was out for a quarrel. 

“Do you think I want your wife?” exclaimed Mr Pocock 
angrily. Rogers laughed idiotically. 

“Because you’re a swine if you do,” said Mr Pocock. 

But they didn't fight. They got out at their station, helped out 
by the passengers, and the guard, while the engine-driver watched 
from the cab. They passed Rogers’s villas. 

“Damned awful, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. 

Come in,” said Rogers when they got to his house. 

A look of sobered terror came into Mr Pocock’s face. 

“Your wife in?” he said. 

“She’s in bed,” Rogers said. 

“Thank God,” said Mr Pocock. “I’m drunk.” 

“Come in,” said Rogers. 

“She’d hear my language,” said Mr Pocock. Rogers opened 
the door and led the way into the sitting-room. 

Mr Pocock sat down while Rogers went to the whisky-bottle. 

“It’s empty, old man,” Rogers said, looking blankly at Mr 
Pocock. 

“Thank God, old boy.” Mr Pocock stood appalled, like a man 
who had never been in an inhabited house before. He looked 
shocked. He saw with horror the cretonne-covered sofa, the 
photographs, the slim silver vases with maidenhair fern in them. 

“She’s taken the other one away and put this one here.” 

“Women,” said Mr Pocock. 

They stared at each other. 

“Come round to my place,” said Mr Pocock. 

Still talking, they went out, leaving the door open. A woman’s 
head appeared at the window. 


“Alfred!” the voice called. 

Rogers stopped and stared at Mr Pocock. Mr Pocock stared 
back like a fierce dog at Rogers. 

“Better answer, old boy,” said Mr Pocock, banging his stick 
on the ground. 

“Yes,” called Rogers. 

“Had a good time?” said the woman’s voice. They could not 
see her in the darkness, but Mr Pocock raised his hat. 

“Better go,” he whispered. 

He went off alone. Rogers followed him at last. Mr Pocock s 
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house was the last of a row of labourers’ cottages, one room and 
the scullery downstairs and two little rooms up. Now Rogers was 
shocked by what he saw. In the downstairs room was an old bit 
of carpet laid to the edge of a cooking range, and the carpet was 
stained with grease. Tins and the remains of a meal were on the 
table. Mr Pocock used only one of the rooms upstairs. They went 
up. Its boards were bare. There was a suitcase on the floor and 
there was an iron bed and a chair. The place smelled of mice and 
also of the smoking candle stuck on the mantelpiece. They sat 
down. 


That’s what I ought to have done—got married,” said Mr 
Pocock. His face looked greenish in the candlelight. “Bloody 
lonely without a woman, old boy.” 

“There’s a woman,” Mr Pocock exclaimed violently. There 
were canvases stacked against the dirty wall. He turned one round. 
He filled his glass. What Rogers saw shocked him. It was the 
picture of a thin, dark-haired woman sitting on a bed, naked. 
Not lascivious, not beautiful, not enticing, just naked, and seem¬ 
ing to say, It don’t feel natural, I mean having nothing on.” 

Oh dear, oh dear,” was all Rogers could say. He went hot. 
It was the painting of the bed that shocked him. Mr Pocock 
seemed to him a monster. 


Mr Pocock began to boast and Rogers hardly listened. There 
was a bottle of whisky. Rogers’s eye kept going with astonishment 
to the picture. A dancer, Mr Pocock said. He knew all the stage 
crowd, he said. Could have had her, he said. Words and words 
came out of Mr Pocock, gobbling and strutting like a blown-out 
turkey ,n the room, words making an ever-softening roar in the 
se t cold silence of the cottage where no clock ticked. 

Suddenly Rogers had a shock. It was daylight. He had been 
asleep on the floor and the sun was shining on him. He gaped. 
1 here was Mr Pocock on the bed. Still holding his cane, the rings 
shining on his podgy fingers which had grey hair at the knuckles, 

in ZT^ ay ‘ 5® WaS snorin S- His body heaved up and down 
in lo ud suit, like a marquee with the wind loose in it. Remote 

,W? u 1S ? 1CtUrC near him > Mr Pocock lo °ked sacred and 
innocent, in the bare room. 

cold^anH 'r ame 1 with lts gtassy winds, its air going warm and 
r™ ‘he lengtbonmg Hght becoming frai , in ^ even ; 

Rogers and Mr Pocock were both ill. Rogers received illness as 
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part of his burden; he was more aware of his wife and of his 
children when he was ill. But Mr Pocock was an aggressive 
invalid. He saw conspiracy. He was terrified and he blustered to 
conceal this and made war on the doctor. He would not stay in 
bed. 

“Kimble thinks he’s got me, old boy. Knocked off my beer and 
cut me down to two whiskies a day. It isn’t right! It isn’t human! 
He’s got to be fair.” 

When Rogers got up they met in the pub. 

“I’ve had seven, old boy,” Mr Pocock said. “But if Kimble 
says anything to you about what I drink—it’s two. I’ve treated 
him fairly. I’ve been reasonable. That man wants to kill me. But 
not a word to him! You’ve got to deal with these doctors.” 

First of all when he had come to the village Mr Pocock had a 
charwoman to clean and wash up for him, but he was hardly ever 
in his cottage and he ate at any time. He had got rid of the 
charwoman and looked after himself. He had brought his bed 
downstairs when he was first ill because he had been frightened 
in the upstairs room. One night he felt tired and low. A bus-ride 
had upset him. He went to bed early. In the middle of the night 
he woke up in black terror. He felt sick and he was fainting, and 
he was sure he was in London. He reached for his stick and 
knocked on the floor to make the woman come up to him, the 
woman whose portrait Rogers had seen and who lived down¬ 
stairs. All the night sleeping and waking he dreamed he was 
knocking to make himself heard on the floor. For the model, then 
for Mrs Rogers, then for his mother. 

In the morning he could hardly move. Then he remembered 
he was on the ground floor and had been knocking on the carpet 
which covered the flags, which covered the earth. He had been 
knocking on the hard crust of the earth. All he could do was to 
crawl from his bed to the cupboard where the whisky-bottle was 
and then crawl back. But he called no one; he stiffened wit 
anger if there were any signs of anyone coming to the door, e 
was not going to be caught like this. He was not going to admit 

anything. He cursed the doctor. 

It was two days before Mr Pocock’s illness was discovered. 

“Mr Pocock’s ill,” Rogers’s wife brought the news. She knew 

all the illnesses of the village. . f 

Rogers sat up, alert. He was at once frightened for lmse 
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He did not want to see Mr Pocock before the doctor had been. 
Rogers sat in his chair, unable to move. He wanted to do some¬ 
thing for Mr Pocock, but he was paralysed. He sat in a stupor of 
inertia and incompetence. He looked appealingly at his wife. 
She got a car and had Mr Pocock brought to the house. 

“It’s the bloody sugar, old boy,” murmured Mr Pocock with 
a regal weariness as three men carried him upstairs. 

Mrs Rogers was glad when the ambulance came that, for once 
in his life, Mr Pocock had had a real home with a woman to look 
after him. 

That was the last of him. 

A dealer came down to look at the pictures after the funeral, 
but he would not take them. One or two others came hoping for 
frames. But the twenty-odd canvases there had no frames on them. 
A brother came down to clear up Mr Pocock’s affairs. 

“We never corresponded,” said the brother. Of all things he 
was a clergyman. 

Two fair and tall young men in suede shoes and pullovers, 
so alike they looked like a pair of tap-dancers, turned up at the 
same time. They were tap-dancers. 

‘Terrible,” they said. They were looking at the pictures; but 

Rogers supposed they referred to the death, the poverty of the 

house—or perhaps the clergyman. Rogers had been told by Mr 

Pocock that in reward for his kindness he might have one of the 

pictures, but he did not know which to choose. The only picture 

he felt anything about was the picture of the nude. He detested 
it. 


Women,” he thought, “that must have been Mr Pocock’s 

trouble. Not drink. Oh dear, not drink, women.” So when 

everyone had gone he took the small picture, wrapped it in 

newspaper and put it in a shed in his garden. That picture, and a 

corkscrew which he stuffed in his pocket, because a corkscrew 

was useful. He took the picture because, without knowing it, he 

elt it symbolized the incomprehensibility of the existence of other 

people. The corkscrew was the man he knew, the picture the man 

e id not know at all. He thought that one day he had better 

destroy the picture—in case a bad impression of his friend was 
formed. 

And so, slipping out of the funeral, keeping in the background 
a terwards, staying in his own house, Rogers eluded the memory 
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of Mr Pocock. Rogers was forgetting everything as he grew larger. 
He forgot yesterday, last week, last year—he dreamed through 
time like an idle whale, with its mouth open, letting what would 
come into it. He contemplated through a haze his own work of 
ar t—his family. He watched his wife’s second chin when she 
gave her practical laugh. His two girls swam up to him like fish. 
They were an extra pair of eyes and ears for him. They saw things 
quickly. They laughed at things long before he heard them. 
On Saturdays he took them to the cinema. Every Saturday. A 
year passed, and then two years. He never said now, “We had 
Mr Pocock, the painter, here.” He had learned his lesson. 

And then came the most extraordinary fortnight of Rogers’s 
life. He was with his daughters in the cinema. They were watching 
a gangster film. A film four years old: they only got the old 
films in these country towns. Two men were going quietly up the 
stairs of an hotel and then along a corridor. It was at night. They 
were making for the room where a Mexican, behind closed doors, 
was covering a girl with a gun. But they were not sure of the 
room. They hesitated at doors. It was trying for Rogers, because 
his mind was still in the pillared lounge below, reminded by it 
that he was living on his capital. How had the Mexican got the 
girl in the room? Then the two men stopped. One said “O.K.,” 
and they pushed open a door marked 13 and switched on the 
light. Rogers’s daughters jumped in their seats and a shout of 
laughter came from the audience. A large, round-faced man with 
a huge stomach was lying on a bed in check suit and knicker¬ 
bockers, asleep and snoring, with a bottle, rolled on its side, near 
by. 

“Mr Pocock!” the girls shouted. 

It was. Rogers’s heart went small in his chest and seemed to 
shoot like a stone in his throat. The gangsters rolled their eyes 
ironically. The audience laughed. One of the gangsters picked up 
the bottle and made to prod Mr Pocock with it. The audience 
sent up blast after blast of laughter; especially shrill laughter 
went up first from the children in front. The other gangster 
touched his friend’s arm, raised his eyes to the ceiling and said, 
“R.I.P.” Wave after wave of laughter passed by as the snores 
stopped and then began again like a car toiling and missing up 

hill. . 

“It’s Mr Pocock, Mr Pocock, Dad,” Rogers’s daughters cried, 
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jumping on their seats. And the laughter went on. For the achieve¬ 
ment of Mr Pocock was that he did nothing, nothing at all. He 
just lay and snored, the human balloon. 

Rogers couldn’t believe it. 

It became urgent for him after this to decide the matter. Films 
in the town moved down the road, ten or twenty miles, to the 
next place in the week. Four times he followed that film in a 
fortnight Four times he saw that scene. It was unmistakably 
Pocock. And each place the audience roared until one night at 
the Hippodrome, where it was the big picture, he heard a packed 

aa m E j-, _J a 1 • _ unconscious- 

zr* of the film> but 111056 th - e ^ 

It terrified Rogers. Pocock was lying exactly as Rogers had 

in e pocoTk ' n° min J f 61 the bi "S e whe " he had wolen up 

in Pocock s cottage. He dreaded that the eyes would open the 
voice speak And then, after the sixth time of seeing the film as 
he walked home down the village street he longed § to meet that 

ETT- figUrC ’ '° S ‘ ap h ‘ m 0n the back * nd te| l him He 
onged for him to wake up on the screen and hear that helpless 

pplause, to see those wide-open laughing mouths He kern it 
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A fter many days of rain came a cleansed and miraculous 
^morning when the larks went up straight from the dykes, 
lifting the sky higher with every leap. They stayed there singing; 
while above them the planes of the aviators droned like metallic 
bees and the air thrilled in a fine breeze from the sea. People 
walking in the village dipped their bodies in the sunlight and 
raised their faces to the perfectly blue sky with pleasure for the 
first spring sun was shining. 

A girl was whistling loudly at the door of a shop. She whistled 
through a gap between two prominent front teeth. She was a 
thin girl, ill-nourished, with blue eyes too close together and fair 
hair chopped short and brushed off her bony face. Over her 
body was a long pink evening-dress and on her feet was a frayed 
pair of evening-shoes which slopped about as she pretended to 
waltz to her whistles. 

One side of the village street was in the sun and the other in 
shadow. It was a quiet place, yet sounds came from it, sounds by 
which were measured its great quietness. Here a window squealed 
open, here a carpet was beaten, here the double tap of a boatman’s 
hammer, the step of a man in the street, the sudden rattle of a 
car, the throb of the hourly bus, or even the sound of the girl 
whistling—all these sounds came singly, exceptionally, measuring 
off the silence of the village and the people possessed by the first 
sun of the year. 

Soon a youth wearing a dirty pair of canvas shoes came shuff¬ 
ling up the street with a puppy tearing at his shoe-laces. The girl, 
who was alone in the shop, stopped whistling when she saw this 
fat, pale youth with his thick unbrushed hair and his pimpled 
skin. He was wearing oil-stained trousers and jersey and he 
slouched along with his hands in his pockets. His eyes were so 
pale that they scarcely showed in his freckled unshaven face. 
“Minding the shop?” he called. 

He grinned as he nodded to the door, showing his very yellow 
teeth. 

“Take care that don’t run away,” he said. He gave her a look 
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up and down from the points of her half-formed breasts to her 

feet, and then with a spit moved on, ignoring her; but when he 

had got ten yards away he stopped dead to stare at an aeroplane 
in the sky. 

The girl recovered and stiffened. 

work ShC SCreeched ‘ U ^ ou take care or y° u might get a job of 

“Nothing doing,” he said, speaking up at the aeroplane. When 
he turned he caught the scornfulness in her look and slowly, 
smiling, threatening, he came back towards her. He came nearer 

and , when he was so close that she could smell the 

?" f akf “ t ‘ e , a m J hls warm breatl > on her cheeks he took one hot 

a „ r r h kled u ° U ‘ °™' s P° cket and Ieaned his arm on the door¬ 
post above her head. Then he looked over her shoulder impertin- 

i: g " sh ' ■ i ™i i* - sr» 

“You can’t come in,” she said. 

“Who said so?” 

“You can’t come in.” 

^ She barred the way, but he was smiling and not even looking 

chah irTtheshop.° f fireW °° d? ” he ask ' d > Porting to a 
“I shan’t tell you.” 

sho H J d rL:Ve^t e ;Ind h a hiS - Shad °'7 n ^ over her 

Don t want nothing,” he said at last. g Y 

touch her. Then it dropped and he k ’ li'l , han ?. hovered as if to 

out moving a step away from the gid he bent d ° 8 . t ^ nd with " 
to her. The dog was a small 1 ? b m down Wlth h »s back 

the creature over and over ticklina its ^Ti^u 161 and he roIled 
fingers into its mouth and makin/it snT ^ ^ lly ’ runnin g Ws 
“Here,” she said. “Get o^fThS” ^ ^ bark ' 

of her^At'last and .° ver and took no notice 

.‘‘Coming out?” he said “ »«* * - 

No, she said at once, with satisfaction. 
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It was a slow morning, slow with the sun, slow the tide opening 
its fan of water in the creek, slow the hours and slow the breeze. 
When the church clock struck, the green bus came down and 
was backed round at the bottom of the road by the sea. The 
driver got off and walked round to the sunny side of the bus in 
pursuit of the conductor. They followed each other round like 
two dogs. 

The girl gazed at them. They were men in uniform, working 
to time. The driver, who was always looking at his watch, said 
the word and the conductor gave the engine a turn, the bell 
struck and off they went, sticking up their thumbs as they passed 
their friends. “Thumbs up,” they called to the postman, the 
policeman, the passing bus drivers on their route, and the sun¬ 
light sizzled on the radiator caps. “Thumbs up,” they repeated. 

The girl gazed where the men had been, and where they had 
been the youth was standing. His dusty shoulders were in a lump 
and, although she tried, she could not stop looking at him. She 
looked at the way he planted his legs, at the set of his buttocks, at 
his neck, the bow of his calves, at the back, broad, dusty, indolent, 
and the hang of his heavy arms. 

“Afraid to come in?” she taunted. 

He looked round at once, but she was not there, because she 
dodged back quietly to hide in the shop. He kicked the dog away 
from him and went to the door. 

“Gerout!” he said to the dog. 

The moment he went in he hesitated because he was awed by 
the valuable things in the shop and because he did not know who 
might come out of the inner door, but in the half darkness her 
pink dress was brilliant and he could not resist her stiff, glittering 
cunning. All he could do was to laugh and take her wrist. She 

tried to pull herself away. 

“Leave me be.” 

“Leave you be!” 

“There’s someone coming.” 

“No there ain’t.” 

“You’re not to. I shall call out. ... 

Now he got hold of both wrists. His mouth was open. She was 
angry and helpless, her fingers crooked, trying to scratch at his 
face. He laughed at her with what breath he had. 

“Huh! Huh! Skinny,” he laughed. 
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He did not know what he wanted to do and she did not know 
what she did not want him to do. They just stood fighting. 

At last, with a push, he sat her into a chair and dropped her 
wrists. The moment he did so she flew at him like a cat and 
smacked him on the face. 

“Here, hold on!” he said. And after a pause: “What’s the big 
idea?” 


“You dirty beast,” she said. 

“I never touched you,” he said. 

“Chance is a fine thing, isn’t it?” she taunted. 

Her lips quivered until she grinned as he stared back at her 
staring, narrow, combative, hungry face. Then he made a leap 
at her. He had his arm round her waist and his fingers on the 
hollow of her spine at once. She was dragged and rubbed in 
confusion against him. He kissed her roughly on the lips and 
would not release her, though she pushed with her knees and her 
hands against him. There was the smell of tobacco from his 
mouth and the smell of oil on his clothes. Then suddenly he 
released her and stood without anything to say. He laughed. 

is eyes were sparkling. Her lips were wet; her face was marked 
red and startled; and her child’s eyes, which had the cunning-old- 
woman-look of a child, were now the melting blue, hazy eyes of a 

he!teffrn man K She u Pr0pped her heels on the ste P and made 

was strddnff 0 ! i? ^ ‘°° k 3t him P roudl y- But her hea « 
wkh kistinf. ’ and hCr aChing HpS Were bruised 

When he had gone away up the street to sit on the kerb with 
his puppy once more, she could still feel the fading mark of his 

her a^f ^ CyeS in ““ sun %h'> swaying and dipping 

ttKSKSi-Jxs; “ ■— 
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together and laughing over their shoulders at him. He stepped 
across to them. They gave screams and ran for the shop. There in 
the doorway they laughed and then disappeared laughing into 
the shop, laughing and laughing. Twice they came to the door 
and laughed, and then screaming ran to laugh inside. She stood 
and laughed in the face of the dark girl and the dark girl laughed 
in her face too. 

“Whoop!” shrieked the girl, driving the dark one before her 
and bringing a pail of water out of the shop. A chair was brought 
out too and she climbed on to it to clean the window, watching 
her reflection dance from one small pane to the next as she worked. 
When she reached for the higher panes she hoped her dress was 
not caught up because she could see him in the glass still lounging 
there. 

“You do hang around,” she bawled at his reflection. He let all 
that die away. 

“Why don’t you go for a soldier?” she yelled. Dragging his 
feet he came slouching across to her, grinning, kicking the puppy, 
spitting. 

“Eh?” she screamed. She picked up the pail and lugged it to 
the gutter. Then she lifted it. “Wake up,” she cried suddenly and 
emptied the whole pailful over him. 

A white flash of water, a shout, a flop as the water fell, the 
roar from him and the yelp of the puppy scampering out of the 
mess. She stared. She dropped the pail. She went white. She gave 
a choking laugh and then she bolted. Into the shop she rushed, 
slamming and locking the door. The soaked youth rushed after 
her, but she was safe, white, startled, putting her tongue out at 
him. He flew at the door and rattled its handle. Water was 
running off his face, dripping from his nose. 

“You wait,” he shouted. “You wait.” 

Then the green bus came down and the twelve o’clock whistle 
blew. She saw him go off. Very hot, her heart beating loudly, she 
waltzed in the room with stupefied gaiety and whistled through 
her big teeth. 
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T™. two brothers went to Ballady to look at the house. It was 
1 ruinous but cheap, there were miles of bog and mountain 
live with birds, there was the sea and not a soul living within two 
miles of it. As had always happened in their childhood and as had 
repeatedly happened since the war when “the Yank” 
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the hill above Ballady Charlie and Micky had made out its slate 
roof silvery in the light, the ribs of the roofless stable like a shining 
skeleton. 

“The way it is,” the Yank explained when he went in to Ballady 
alone for a drink now and then. “The poor bloody brother he’s 
after having a breakdown.” The Yank was a wild, tall, lean, 
muscular fellow, straight and springy as a whip, with eyes like 
dark pools, with bald brows, lips loose and thin, and large ears 
protruding from his bony skull. His black hair stood up straight 
and was cropped close like a convict’s, so that the skin could be 
seen through it; his nose was straight and his face was reddened 
by the wind. He went about with a cigarette in the corner of lips 
askew in a conquering grin, and carried a gun all day. A breezy, 
sporting chap. He wandered up and down the bog and the fields 
or lay in the dunes waiting; then, bang went his gun, the sea¬ 
birds screamed over the sand and up he got from his knees to pick 
up a rabbit or a bird. The sun burned him, the wind cut him, the 
squalls pitted him like shot. He had no secrets from anyone. 
Fifteen years of Canada, he told them, four years of war, and now 
for a good time while his money lasted. Then, he said publicly to 
all, he would go back. All he wanted now was a bit of rough 
country, a couple of drinks and a gun; and he had got them. It 
was what he had always wanted. He was out for the time of his 
life. 

How different Charlie was, slight and wiry, nervous and private 
as a silvery fish. His hair was fair, almost white, and his eyes weie 
a keen dark blue in the pupils and a fairer blue was ringed round 
them. His features were sharp and he kept his lips together and his 
head down as he walked, glancing nervously about him. He 
looked like a man walking in his thoughts. If, when he returned 
from the sea, he saw someone in his path, he dodged away and 
made a long detour back to the house. If taken by surprise and 
obliged to talk to a stranger, he edged away murmuring some¬ 
thing. His voice was quiet, his look shrill, pleading and shy. He 
was absorbed in the most private of all pieties, the piety of fear to 
which his imagination devoted a rich and vivid ritual. 

He did not badger his brother with speech. He followed him 
about the house, standing near him, asking with his eyes for the 
virtue of his brother’s strength, courage, company and protection. 
He asked no more than his physical presence and to watch. In 
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the mornings at first, after they had established themselves in the 
house, there was always this situation: Micky restless, burning to 
be out with his gun, and Charlie’s eyes silently asking him not to 
go. Micky bursting to be free, Charlie worrying to hold him. 
Sometimes Micky would be melted by an unguarded glance at 
his brother For a moment he would forget his own strength and 
fmd himself moved by an awed tenderness for this clever man 
who had passed examinations, stayed in the Old Country, worked 
is way up in a bank and then, when the guns had started to 
popple, and the troubles” began, had collapsed. 

Micky was kind and humoured him. They would sit for hours 
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to his brother on the spur of the moment, was now delighted with 
himself, sunned in his generosity. 

“Sure, now ye’ve got yer dog,” Micky kept saying, “ye’ll be 
all right. Ye’ll be all right now ye’ve got the dog.” 

Charlie gazed at Micky and the animal, and slyly he smiled to 
himself; Micky had done this because he had a bad conscience. 
But Charlie put these thoughts aside. 

Both brothers devoted themselves to the retriever, Micky going 
out and shooting rabbits for it, and Charlie cooking them and 
taking out the bones. But when Micky got up and took his gun 
and the retriever jumped up to go out with him, Charlie would 
whistle the dog back and say: 

Here! Stay here. Lie down. Ye’re going out with me in a 
minute.” 

It was his dog. 

At last Charlie went out and the watchful creature leaped out 
with him. Charlie drew courage from it as it loped along before 
him, sniffing at walls and standing stiff with ears cocked to see 
the sudden rise of a bird. Charlie talked to it in a low running 
murmur hardly made of words but easing to the mind. When it 
stopped, he would pass his clever hands over its velvety nose and 
glossy head, feeling the strange life ripple under the hair and 
obtaining a curious strength from the tumult. Then he would 
press on and whistle the creature after him and make across the 
fields to the long finger-bone of rock that ran down to the sea; 
but as the retriever ran it paused often, as Charlie began to note 
with bewilderment and then with dread, to listen for Micky’s 
voice or the sound of his gun. 

When he saw this, Charlie redoubled his efforts to win the whole 
allegiance of the dog. Power was renewing itself in him. And so 
he taught the dog a trick. He called it over the rocks, slipping and 
yelping, to the sea’s edge. Here the sand was white, and as the 
worlds of clouds bowled over the sky to the mountains where the 
light brimmed like golden bees, the sea would change into deep 
jade halls, purple where the weeds lay and royal blue under the 
sparkling sun, and the air was sinewy and strong. Charlie took 
off his clothes and, shivering at the sight of his own thin pale body, 
his loose queasy stomach and the fair sickly hairs now picking up 
gold from the light, and with a desire to cleanse himself of sickness 
and fear, lowered himself cautiously into the green water, and 
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wading out with beating heart called to the dog. It stood up 
whining and barking for a while, running up and down the rock, 
and at last plunged in pursuit. Then the man caught hold of its 
tail and let himself be towed out to sea, and for minutes they 
would travel out and out until, at a word, the dog returned, 
snorting, heart pumping, shoulders working and eyes gazing 
upwards and the green water swilling off its back until it had 
pulled Charlie back into his depth. 

Then Charlie would sit drying himself and listening to the 
scream of the birds while the black retriever yelped and shivered 
at his side. And if Micky were late for his meal when he returned, 
through drinking with the schoolmaster or going away for a day 
to the races, Charlie would say nothing. He would build up a big 

turf fire in the empty room and wait with the dog at his side 
murmuring to it. * 


But it took Charlie hours to make up his mind to these ex¬ 
peditions, and as time went on they became irregular. There were 
days when the absences of his brother left him alone with his fears 
and on these days he would helplessly see the dog run after Micky 
and go off with him. Soon it would hardly obey Charlie’s call. 

You re taking the dog from me,” Charlie complained. 

Sure if ye’d go out the dog’d follow you,” said Micky, 
ammit, what s the use of staying inside? I don’t want the dog 
but the poor Woody creature needs a run an’t follows me. It’s 
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thrown off, he was kind to his brother. They sat in eased silence 
before the fire, the dog dreaming at their feet, and to Charlie 
there returned the calm of the world. His jealousies, his suspicions, 
his reproaches, all the spies sent out by his reconnoitring fears, 
were called in, and with Micky he was at peace and no shadow of 
the future was on him. 

Yet as the months climbed higher out of July into August and 
swung there awhile, enchanted by their own halcyon weather, 
before declining into the cooler days, the question had to be faced. 
Micky knew and Charlie knew, but each wished the other to 
speak. 

It was Micky who, without warning, became impatient and 
spoke out. 

“Lookut here, Charlie,” he said one evening as he washed 
blood off his hands in the kitchen—he had been skinning and 
cleaning a couple of rabbits—“are you coming back to Canada 
with me in September?” 

“To Canada is it?” said the brother, putting his thin fingers on 
the table and speaking in a gasping whisper. He stood incredulous. 
Yet he had expected this. 

“And leave me here alone!” 

“Not at all,” said Micky. “I said ‘You’re coming with me.’ 
You heard me. Will ye come with me to Canada?” 

Charlie drew in his lips and his eyes were restless with agony. 

“Sure, Micky, ye know I can’t do that,” he said. 

“But what’s to stop ye? Ye’re all right. Ye’re well. Ye’ve got 
your bit of pension and ye’ll be as comfortable as in your own 
home. Get out of this damn country, that’s what ye want. Sure 
’tis no good at all except for old people and children,” cried 
Micky. 

But Charlie was looking out of the window towards the moun¬ 
tains. To go out into the world, to sit in trains with men, to sleep 
in houses with them, to stand bewildered, elbowed and shouldered 
by men in a new country! Or, as the alternative, to stay alone 
without Micky, left to his memories. 

“You’ll not leave me, Micky boy?” he stammered in panic. 

Micky was bewildered by the high febrile voice, the thin body 
shivering like a featherless bird. Then Charlie changed. He 
hunched his shoulders, narrowing himself and cowering round 
his heart, hardening himself against the world, and his eyes shot 
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damn cowards, and ye can see it in their faces when they stare at 
you like a lot of bleating sheep.” 

“Oh, is that it?” said Charlie, gripping the arms of his chair. 
“Is that what you’re thinking all these years? You’re saying I’m 
afraid, is it? You’re saying I’m a coward. Is that what you were 
thinking when you came home like a red lord out of hell in your 
uniform, pretending to be glad to see me and the home? But 
thinking in your own heart I’m a coward not to be in the British 
Army. Oh, is that it?” 

His voice was quiet, high and monotonous in calculated 
contrast to Micky’s shouting anger. But his body shook. A wound 
had been opened. He was a coward. He was afraid. He was terri¬ 
fied. But his clever mind quickly closed the wound. He was a 
man of peace. He desired to kill no one. He worshipped the great 
peace of God. This was why he had avoided factions, agreed with 
all sides, kept out of politics and withdrawn closer and closer into 
himself. At times it had seemed to him that the only place left in 
the world for the peace of God was in his own small heart. 

And what had Micky done? In the middle of the war he had 
come home, the Destroyer. In five minutes by a few reckless 
words in the drink shop and streets of the town he had ruined the 
equilibrium Charlie had tended for years and had at last attained. 
In five minutes Charlie had become committed. He was no 
longer “Mr Lough the manager,” a man of peace. No, he was the 
brother of “that bloody pro-British Yank.” Men were boycotted 
for having brothers in the British Army, they were threatened, 
they were even shot. In an hour a village as innocent-looking as 
a green-and-white place in a postcard had become a place of 
windows hollow-eyed with evil vigils. Within a month he had 

received the first note threatening his life. 

“’Twas yourself,” said Charlie—discovering at last his enemy. 
“’Twas yourself, Micky, that brought all this upon me. Would I be 

sick and destroyed if you hadn’t come back?” 

“Cripes,” said Micky, hearing the argument for the first time 
and pained by this madness in his brother. “Cripes, man, an 
what was the rest of ye up to? Serving God Almighty like a lot ol 
choir boys, shooting up some poor lonely policeman from a hedge 

and driving old women out of their homes. 

“Stop it,” shouted Charlie as the memories broke upon him, 

and he put his fingers to his ears. 
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Micky threw his cigarette into the fire and took his brother by 
the shoulder in compassion. He was sorry for having spoken so; 

bU ‘o Cha f ' e lgnored hlm - He s P°ke, armouring himself. 
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the rocks came inland and one fine fellow flew out and circled 
over their heads, its taut wings deep blue in the shadow as it 
swung round. Micky suddenly raised his gun and fired and, before 
the echoes had broken in the rocks, the wings collapsed and the 
bird dropped warm and dead. 

“God Almighty, man,” cried Charlie, turning away with 
nausea, “is nothing sacred to ye?” 

“It’s no damned good,” grinned Micky, picking up the bird by 
the wing, which squeaked open like a fan. “Let the fish have it.” 
And he flung it into the sea. This was what he thought of 
wings. 

Then, with a week to go, without thinking he struck a bad 
blow. He went off to Dill to say good-bye to the boys, and the 
retriever followed him although Charlie called it back. The races 
were on at Dill, but Micky spent most of the time in the pubs 
telling everyone he was going back to Canada. A man hearing 
this said he’d change dogs with him. His dog, he said, was a 
spaniel. He hadn’t it with him but he’d bring it down next fair. 
Micky was enthusiastic. 

“I know ye will,” said Micky. “Sure ye’ll bring it.” 

“Ah, well now,” said the man. “I will bring it.” 

“’Tis a great country the west,” said Micky. “Will ye have 
another?” 

“I will,” said the man, and as he drank: “In the three countries 
there is not a place like this.” 

Micky returned the next day without the dog. 

“Where’s the dog?” said Charlie suspiciously. 

“Och sure,” began Micky evasively, realizing for the first time 
what he had done. “D’you see the way it is, there is a man in 

Dill . . .” 

“Ye’ve sold it. Ye’ve sold my dog,” Charlie shouted out, 
rushing at his brother. His shout was the more unnerving because 
he had spoken so little for days. Micky drew back. 

“Ah now, Charlie, be reasonable now. Sure you never did 
anything for the dog. You never took it out. You didn t care for 

it ...” 

Charlie gripped a chair and painfully sat down, laying his 

head in his hands on the table. 

“You brought the war on me, you smash me up, you take the 
only things I have and leave me stripped and alone,” he moaned. 
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“Oh, God in heaven,” he half sobbed in pleading voice, “will ye 
give me gentleness and peace!” 

Now the dog was gone, Charlie sat still. He would not move 
from the house, nor even from the sitting-room except to go to 
bed. He would scarcely speak. Sulking, Micky repeated to his 
uneasy conscience, sulking, sulking. He’s either mad or he’s 
sulking. What could he do? They sat estranged, already far apart, 
impatient for the act of departure. 

When the eve of his departure came, Micky was relieved to sec 
that Charlie accepted it, and was even making it easy: and so 
touched was Micky by this that he found no difficulty in promis¬ 
ing to spend that last night with Charlie alone. He remained in 
the house all day, and when the night came a misted moonlight 
gleamed on the cold roof and the sea was as quiet as the licking 
of a cat s tongue. Charlie drew the curtains, made up the fire and 
there they sat silently listening to the clock. They were almost 
happy: Charlie pleased to have this final brief authority over 
Micky; Micky relieved by the calm, both disinterested. Charlie 
spoke of his plans, the work he would do in the garden, the 
furniture he would buy, the girl he would get in to cook and 

T would be a fine place to bring a bride to,” said Micky 
giving Charlie a wink, and Charlie smiled. 

?wL PreSently they heard footsteps on the drive. 

What’s that?” exclaimed Charlie sharply, sitting up. The 
m.ld mask of peace left his face like a light, and his face set 
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table theonfymbk^'th 11 ? a ‘ arm d ° ck °" the lit,le bambo ° 
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were merry with drinking and laughter at the schoolmaster’s 
tales. The man’s vehement voice shook the house. He told of the 
priest at Dill who squared the jockeys and long thick stories about 
some Archbishop and his so-called niece. The air to Charlie 
became profane. 

“Isn’t your wife afraid to be up and alone this time of night?” 
Charlie ventured once. 

“Och, man, she’s in bed long ago,” shouted the schoolmaster. 
“She is that.” 

And Micky roared with laughter. 

At two o’clock Charlie went to bed and left him to it. But he 
was awake at five when Micky stumbled into his room. 

“Before God, man,” Micky said, “I’m bloody sorry, Charlie 
man. Couldn’t turn out a friend.” 

“It’s too late now,” said Charlie. 

Micky left at seven to catch a man who would give him a lift 
to the eight o’clock train. 


The autumn gales broke loose upon the land a month after 
Micky’s departure and the nights streamed black and loud. The 
days were cold and fog came over the sea. The fuchsias were 
blown back and the under leaves blew up like silver hands. The 
rain lashed on the windows like gravel. There were days of calm 
and then the low week-long mist covered the earth, obliterating 
the mountains, melting all shapes. All day long the moisture 
dripped from the sheds and windows and glistened on the stone 
walls. 

At first Charlie did not change. Forced to go to the village for 
groceries, he would appear there two or three times a week, 
saying little and walking away quickly. A fisherman would call 
and the post-boy lingered. Letters came from Micky. Charlie 
took little heed of all this. But as the weather became wilder he 
hung curtains over the windows day and night and brought his 
bed down to the sitting-room. He locked the doors upstairs, those 
that had still keys to them. He cooked on the sitting-room fire. He 
was narrowing his world, making a smaller and closer circle to 
live in. And as it grew smaller, the stranger the places beyond its 
boundaries seemed. He was startled to go into the empty kitchen, 
and looked with apprehension up the carpetless stairs to the 
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empty landing where water dripped through the fanlight and 
was already staining the ceiling below. He lay awake in the night 
as the fire glowed in the room. 

One morning when he found the noises of his isolation support¬ 
able no more, he put on his hat and coat and packed his things 
and walked out of the house. He would stay no longer. But with 
his fear his brain had, as always, developed a covering cunning. 
He went up the lane to see if anyone was coming first. He wanted 
to be away from people, yet among them; with them, yet alone. 
And on this morning the Ballady sailor was reloading a load of 
turf that had fallen off his cart. Charlie returned into the house. 
He took off his hat and coat. He had not been out for a week 
because of this dread. 


There was still food in tins for a few days. It was the thought 

that he could last if he liked, that he could keep the world off, 

that made him satisfied. No letters came now. Micky no longer 

wrote; effusive in the first weeks, his letters had become rare. 

Now there had been no news for a month. Charlie scarcely 
thought of him. 1 


But when late in December the mists held the country finally, 
Uie twigs creaked on the drive like footsteps-and the dark bushes 
divided in the wind as if they had been parted by hidden hands 
he cowered into his beating heart, eating little, and the memories 

j t0 , m ° Ve and creep in his head - A letter threatened him 
with death. He drove alone with the bank’s money. At Carragh- 

cross road the signpost stood emptily gesticulating like some 

ng ened speaker with the wind driving back the words into his 

mouth, and the two roads dangling from its foot. He knew what 

a happened at Carragh-cross road. He knew what had been 

mund there lying with one leg out of the ditch. He saw it. And 

Micky the Destroyer, with his convict’s head and his big red 

aiMhootmg d ° W ! 1 ‘j e H °‘ y Gh0S * Uke a beau,iful bird, grinned 
there blowing smoke down his nose. 

inm h b Se r™ r r Came and went ’ VVhen the V came they beat 

Prayers ,h h 7^' ^ th ° Ugh he fou S ht ,hem ofy with 
to the „’ na hl V b d ° Wn and d ° Wn ° n him and he cried out fi >st 

o the unanswering house: 

m ‘‘ G ° d ^ ™ e P e f“.” he prayed. “Holy Mother of God give 
WK f ° r tHe Sake ° f th y sweet So n- • . 

When the beating wings went, his cleverness took possession of 
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him again. He prepared a little food, and once or twice walked 
around the garden within the shelter of the walls. The ground was 
frozen, the air still and a lace of snow was on the paths. But if the 
days passed in peace, his heart quickened at the early darkness, 
and when the turf smoke blew back down the chimney it was as 
if someone had blown down a signal. One night he had a terrible 
dream. He was dead, he had been caught at last on the road at 
Carragh-cross. Here s the man with the pro-British brother,” 
they cried and threw him into a bog pool, sinking deeper and 
deeper into soft and sucking fires that drew him down and down. 
He was in hell. And there in the flames calling to him was a 
woman with dark hair and with pale insects walking over her 
skin. It was the schoolmaster’s wife. “And he thinking you were 
in bed, said Charlie, amazed by the justice of revenge. He woke 
up gasping in the glow of the sitting-room fire, and feeling that a 
load was still pressing down on his chest. 

In the morning the dream was still in his mind; mingling with 
some obscure sense of triumph, it ceased to be a dream and 
became reality. It became like a new landscape imposed upon 
the world. The voice of the woman was more real to his ear than 
his own breathing. 

He felt free, was protected and cleansed, and his dream seemed 
to him like an impervious world within a world, a mirage in 
which he musically walked. In the afternoon he was exalted. 
He walked out of the house, and taking the long way round by 
the lanes went to the schoolmaster’s. The frost still held and the 
air was windless, the land fixed and without colour. As it hap¬ 
pened, the schoolmaster had taken it into his head to go as far as 
his gate. 

“Man, I’m glad to see ye about,” cried the schoolmaster at the 
sight of Charlie. “I meant to see ye. Come in now. Come in. ’Tis 
terrible lonely for you in that place.” 

Charlie stood still and looked icily through him. 

“Ye thought she was in bed,” he said. “But I’m after seeing her 
in the flames of hell fire.” 

Without another word he walked away. The schoolmaster 
made a rush for him. But Charlie had climbed the stone wall and 
had dropped into the field opposite. 

“Come here. Come back. What’s that you say?” called the 
schoolmaster. But Charlie walked on, gathering speed as he 
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dropped behind the hill out of sight going to his house. Then he 
ran for his life. 

The schoolmaster did not wait. He went in for his coat, 
bicycled into Ballady Post Office and rang up the Guards at Dill. 

«i*!T, here S a P °° r feller here mi § ht do harm to himself,” he said. 
Will you send someone down?” 

But on the way back to the house Charlie’s accompanying 

„ ha2ed exaltation him. Speaking had dissolved 
■t. It lifted like a haze and suddenly he was left alone, exposed, 
vulnerable in the middle of the fields. He began to run, shying ai 
every corner, and when he got to the house he clawed at the door 
and ran in gasping to throw himself on the bed. He lay there on his 
face, his eyes closed. There had been brief excitement in the run, but 
s e recovered his breath the place resumed its normal aspect and 
its horror became real as slowly he turned over and opened his eyes 
T it. z^d now they were open he could not close them again. 

^life'left'f a "h d St t Fed ' SI ° Wly Came t0 him there was nothing 
gone M ok” h ' m a Ut em P ,mess - Career S°ne, Peace gone, God 
falute of ^ 8 f ne ’ d °i~ a11 he had ever had, trooped with bleak 

*e emntin f v" ‘ w° Ugh hiS mind ' He was left Ending in 
emnt^ I SS 1° f' And then a shadow was cast upon the 

ing b rd So n\ UP t thC C ° ld Wing ° f 3 S™* a "d hover- 
cleared and 1 f 7 11 that in this last moment his mind 
Stroved ” he % u ™ , ' “’ TiS y0Urself > Mick >'- has me de- 

difSv of 5 t‘°°u ° U * 3 raZ ° r and becamc a hsorbed in the 



The Upright Man 


C alvert was an upright man, tall, shy, short-stepping. His eyes 
were lowered and his narrow shoulders square. Proud in his 
poverty, he kept to himself, he feared to know himself to be 
known. He came to the office punctually, he hung up his raincoat 
and hat in the cloakroom reserved for the male staff, he changed 
into a grey jacket in order to save his better one, he used his own 
towel when he washed his thin hands. He did not stand as the 
other clerks did, with dejected buttocks to the cashier’s fire, 
defying him in his absence and scattering to their stools when the 
blowing of a nose announced that he had arrived. Calvert did 
not spend himself in gestures or extravagances. He kept himself 
apart. He went straight to his desk, took out his blotting-paper, 
cleaned his pens, took down his books and, before all others, bent 
his body and bowed his head. The clerks smiled at him. He was 
fair. 

The carpenter bends over his bench, the cobbler over his shoe, 
the mechanic over his machine, the priest over his altar, the clerk 
over his desk. By day, the heads of all men are bowed and their 
bodies bent. Not one of them is upright. Yet Calvert, the first to 
bow, was an upright man. Soldierly in duty, remembeiing his 
mother, scrupulous in poverty, when others laughed only smiling, 
saying two words while others spoke ten, eating sparingly alone, 
secret in life and parsimonious of himself. He trod the path of a 
single preoccupation, an instinctive loneliness. He conserved 
himself, every sinew was restraining. There were iron bars to the 
windows of his office. Through them, if a bowed man looked up, 
he saw not the sky but across the street the flat walls of windows 

where other bowed men worked. 

At first he had been restless, his mouth had the desire to speak, 
his legs fidgeted on the stool—the chains unfamiliar—his hands 
reckoning his money, his grey eyes looking at the window-bars 
for a space to squeeze through and escape. “Calvert the cashie 
warned him. And the chant of the office went on. He bowed his 
head and ducked with the rest, repentant. Then cautiously a 
twenty-two he let a little of himself go. He lit his eyes, guild y 
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conscient of his mother and their poverty, permitted himself a 
little of the great secrecy of love. He cautiously looked up at the 
bars expecting to see a miracle, a vision, the appearance of an 
angel. For months he continued this deep espionage. No vision 
came. He bowed his head at last. He was an upright man. 

Now there were two women, his mother and this other. It was 
his duty not to look up. She and he must save themselves. They 
must not speak too much, nor smile too much, nor touch too much 
each other s skin, in case they should love too much and exclaim 
out of their hearts. “How long the old live!” They sat in the even¬ 
ings with his mother and with hers, looking through the fine lace 
curtains to the sky, waiting for the miracle. But there was no sky. 
There were the walls of lace curtains in the houses opposite and 
behind them invisible presences looking up. For ten years looking 

through lace curtains for a miracle they brought laughter to 
others. & 


Clerks flung their lives about and committed follies. One 
married to a voracious wife drank on Thursdays a glass of stout. 
One who copied weighing slips gave imitations of the voice of the 
cashier. One who was bald put his hand down the blouse of his 
secretary and was slapped in the face. One would absent himself 
or twenty minutes in the morning to read the newspaper in the 
lavatory. One going deaf turned to an Oriental religion. One 
made use of the office telephone to communicate with a book¬ 
maker. One told the Port of London Authority of an error in 
emurrage; it was his own. One staying after six lit his pipe. The 
dest in charge of stamps, went up in an aeroplane for a few 

minutes at a resort; he had married a widow. But Calvert did not 
so defy the gods, his gaolers. 

t* S ° the § 0 r ds ’ his gaolers, got drunk and went mad. They opened 
the d 00n of the cell> they flung in (he keys „ you are J a P J d 

^ou are not a tame man,” they whispered in his ears. ‘'You are a 

too on" r ? fi . Sh ,! in u g f0r survival - You have stwed yourself 

“Smnd om° °T ■' J Hey Said t0 Mm > pattin S him on the ^ck. 

deep breath n ?v y0UrSelf 1ap to V our ful1 height, take a 

gone detd Id SUn ’ • ““r * g ° lden ' Y ° Ur hair which had 

hke wads vo 1" 13 e again Uke C ° rn - Your shoulders are 
■Ke walls, your muscles are hard. Do not lower your eyes' Do not 

bow your head any more! That day has passed and gone My 
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dear fellow, those red spots in front of your eyes have nothing to 
do with your liver, they are made of blood.” 

“Blood?” murmured Calvert incredulously. 

“Yes, yes,” they said. “Blood. Life. You’re a hero. Go and 
kill.” 

Women, above all, they said, expected this of him. Now was the 
time to save nothing but to spend all. 

He mistrusted them until they said, remembering his tradition, 
that it was his duty. He had bowed, but now at last had come the 
time of freedom and uprightness. 

And indeed the whole world of men was changed. The car¬ 
penter no longer bent over his bench, nor the mechanic over his 
screw, nor the cobbler at his last, nor the clerk at his desk. They 
were not many bowed men. They were all upright, bolt upright, 
chins up, shoulders back, forefinger on the seam of trousers, and 
they marched on grass under the sky. Like upright gods they 
marched, strong, healthy and beautiful. Women watched them. 
They would never go back they said. Many indeed did not. 

For it appeared that this was a trick. They were made to stand 
in rows in trenches as they had sat in rows at desks, but the pens 
they now used required two arms to lift. The cashiers had three 
stripes on their arms, the partners red bands to their hats. The 
bars of the office windows had become bars of wire. Accounts 
were opened and kept, but not of bales. It soon became the habit 
not to be an upright man, but to duck the head once more. 
Looking at the sky, they saw miracles but they were sulphurous, 
and there was a tone of hoarse, consumptive wailing in the voices 
of the angels as they passed over to be entertained unawares. 

But Calvert was an upright man. He had waited long with 
great passion. He had waited to make a life for himself. He had 
come to the end of his loneliness. Recklessly he talked, loudly he 
laughed. He entered into fellowship. He had to spend himself and 
all his life, to laugh with his whole body, to love and die and live 
again with his whole nature. This was a supreme duty. All his life 
he had waited, to stand in all his stature and fullness, attending 
the Passion. And after sundown between the lights of day and 
night when the bowed men stand up, he looked up through the 
wire bars at the sky, and the miracle occurred. He was shot by a 
sniper in the head. 

First of all it was as if, angered with his standing, the earth had 
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swung up with all its metals like a pick and hit with full might 
upon the head, as if his life leapt from his feet and all parts of his 
body to that place. He fell. It seemed he was whipped off his feet 
while his head pealed like a helpless belfry. Now there was 
nothing left of him, he was scattered into fragments and flung 
together in an iron ball of pain, to be struck and struck until he 
broke into nothing but clangorous and bloody echoes; and then 
great toothed pliers picked him up by the skull and flung him 
away down into a black pit that had no end to it and measured 
only by the wail of his pain as he dropped down. He had not 
imagined a death so extravagant. 

They carried Calvert away on a stretcher. He was written off 
the books. His name appeared in many entries. By goods, cash. 
His account closed, he entered into heaven where all men were 
lying down full length and only the angels bowed their heads over 
them For a long time the hammer-on-anvil clangour of the earth 
wa S there, but slowly as he sank into heaven there was the toler¬ 
able melody of bells and endurable singing. God came in white 
coat and held his head together by the pressure of his hands so 
that these sounds died, and after God had held his head it was 
rigid. Calvert slept, and in his sleep lived manv lives and enacted 
dreams. After many months his eyes, which had long been open 
saw a white ceiling and a human face looking down at him. He 
nosed his eyes unwilling to return from the fevers of heaven from 

went thVT dnftmg ° n thC SWCet Stream of slee P- He could have 

women dead ' WhCn 3gain he °P ened his e y es two 

Serf ‘s'" '“"if.* u him ' ° ne of them was old and one 

to save' HeTJ° ’ ^ he ‘ r eyCS pleadeci He had "othing now 

in one W ^ ° n °‘ him bend his head ’” “4 

bullet li stin' ir T i E t .^ ANNOT M0VE HIS HEAD >” said the doctor - “The 

tol thiS ,^ g ° dS S ° bered and Sobbed back the keys. “All men 

hohdayllwo^^ti back /° the bars ' No more 

who had ™ ♦ The c erks in thls new freedom were gay. One 

One who rs e ba°id USPeCt Divine > Stice took games of chance, 
and v. h bald c ? nsumm ated love with a telephone operator 

anaddlngm^V d Wlti I a clock on his marriage; one saddened by 

intot r w h h‘ ne t° k dfUgS WhiCh gave Wm ™ ions i one moved 

could imitateThe • r S ! mce c had been electrifi ed; one who 

umtate the vo.ce of the cashier played in an orchestra; one 
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sold his house at a profit; a typist given to the circulation of 
religious pamphlets had a week’s leave to serve on a jury; many 
grew flowers and had newborn children. 

But what can a man do in the world who cannot bend his head? 
Even the inspired blind who are led erect, tapping, can bend their 
heads and work. They can lean down to kiss, they can grope into 
the convulsions of love. But a man screwed upright by a bullet in 
his neck, a bullet like the clot of a spirit-level to be steadily carried, 
cannot bend over tools or ledger, nor grovel with fingers. 

In this new world returning to life Calvert walked now rigid as 
the memory of the fear of death. Eyes now wide open, face 
narrow, shoulders fixed, body bleak, he was fixed in uprightness 
for ever. Many pitied him. But life requires pliable men. Regi¬ 
mentation of the pliable, they said; it was the lesson of the war. 
All must bend to the wheel together. No head out of alignment. 

What could he do, fixed now in the discipline of uprightness for 
ever, not of men, lately of heaven, but not of the angels, needing 
to eat? He sank from plane to plane. There were two women. 
He had been, he said, staring, a clerk. He went from place to 
place asking. “There,” they said, “that is what you can do.” He 
could go from place to place, he could be a pair of hands, im¬ 
personal. Take this. Bring that. Fetch me. . . . Give him. ... A 
messenger, walking from room to room, standing in lifts, waiting 
at desks, an intermediary, lifeless. Not a live man, not a dead 
man, a man now without any means of desiring anything, a man 
indelibly alone not looking up nor down. An upright man. 



The Sniff 


TT is hard to say what the present situation is, whether it is 

-^-improving or whether it is becoming one of those everlasting 

situations that mark the characters and memories of children. 

These have all noticed their mother’s habit of looking up from her 

sewing, raising her straight nose and giving a sniff as if she were 

going to say “Pop outside and see what’s burning”—that sniff 

has become established since their father came back from the war. 

Her candid children glance at one another and then, without 

self-betrayal, they copy the sniff. The last one copies it loudly. It 

is not a snuffling nor a weeping sound; it is alert, questing and 

suspicious: “I think I smell burning again” After a few of these 

sniffs there is a look of wooden melancholy on her face and she 

sighs, she looks sullenly up at the window and the continuing 

daylight. She listens for footsteps upstairs, and one would say that 

(for her) the ceiling is like dirty thawing snow, trodden all over 

y hundreds of footmarks of someone who will not come down. 

She is a woman of thirty-seven who has dull, fair hair, a long 

face, warm-tempered grey eyes, and her arms and elbows are 

going all day long. She has what she calls “a woman’s 
life”. 


Mrs N s husband (who is the man upstairs) is her age and 
works in the boys’ outfitting department of a big shop. He is one 
o those men who like to see other people promoted over their 
heads. The manager, Mr Frederick, for example, began in the 
s op, at the same counter with him. Between these two, Mr 
rederick and her husband, Mrs N feels—how can she put it?— 
she feels that her heart has become a cage and that she cannot 

?! u U l , Perha P s “cage” is the wrong word; for what she 
y feels is that she is enclosed not in bars but in a smell. She 
rea y means that: a literal smell. It is not a strong smell, for 
ometimes it is hardly noticeable; but it is always there, and on 

vioW^ T 1 S ^ ndays lt is openly there > stron S> animal and 
uncnn!’, 50 l . ha r ? CtS Up restlessly and g<*s round the house 
it An^ T V f ? Uowin S il > searching for it, until at last she finds 
• And when she finds it, she stands, as still as stone, unable to 
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speak. Her husband looks up and tells her that what she needs is 
a holiday. 

Mr N is not as tall as she is; indeed, he is not as tall as most 
people. His large astounded dark blue eyes are raised under 
caterpillar eyebrows as if he were standing on tiptoe. He has a 
wide swarthy face—though he lost colour when he came back 
from the war a low, monkeyish forehead and a cap of black 
curls over his head. The widely opened eyes appear to be talking 
with astonishment, though in fact his lips hardly talk at all. He is 
astonished by the goods he sells, the customers he sees, by every 
woman he sees; by his wife, his children. Astonished at being 
married now fifteen years, astonished by what happened to him 
during the war. There is only one thing that does not astonish 
him. 

When he came back from the war she saw with relief he had 
aged as much as she had. Those gazing doll’s eyes of his, so 
childish and so surprised, were beginning to look out of the stupor 
of middle age. He looked like a man who is going to live on his 
kindness to himself. One good thing (she thought with pleasure, 
with pity and the spite that comes of dealing with children all 
day for years)—One good thing (she thought), the girls won’t 
be after you. In the old days at the shop the girls were mad about 
him and he was mad about them. But only mad. Before she was 
married to him, she would have done anything to get him away 
from them; but once she was married she did not mind. That 
was the one certain control of him: the shop. The hateful thing 
about the war was that neither she nor the shop ruled him, and 
what he would be like then she could not imagine. What had 
happened to him during the war? He told her everything, but 
surely there was something else? He came back. She watched the 
crust of Italy and Africa pass from his skin and saw the paler man 
underneath appear. 

“I used to think,” he would begin. 

Think! Imagine it, he had time to think! For five years she had 
been trailing after children, cooking, cleaning, mending, queuing, 
and he came home and told her he used to “think”. Well, what 
was the marvellous “thought”? “Five years out of our lives,” he 
said. Good heavens, do you call that a “thought”? There was no 
time to waste, you must get what you can out of life, he said. The 
children might be calling and she would be glad to leave the 
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room. No wonder he never got on at the shop, if that was what he 
called “thinking”. 

When she went out shopping, she listened to some of the other 
women. To the woman next door: 

“They’re lazy. The Army made them forget what life is like. 

They go round looking for one another like dogs. Don’t worry 
They’ll settle down.” 7 

What the other women were saying with their eyes and some¬ 
times with j their tongues was, “I bet there’s been another woman, 
ey are doped with memory. Ha vejyou got a clear conscience?” 

. , h< \ almost Wished there had been another woman, almost 
wished she had not got a clear conscience. 

He was a good husband. On Saturday afternoons she went out 
and he stayed at home and looked after the children. She used to 

P ?“ glV1 jl g ° rders in a11 directions and came back to see which 
had been disobeyed. One of the satisfying things about him was 

at he was always reproachable. One Saturday when she came 
back from shopping and got to the gate of the house, she saw the 
& hts were not lit. The curtains were not drawn. 

still"™ hal1 n ° lis u ht ’ and in the house no sound - The air was 

tilenclfnd , 7 7 h ° 0kS ’ thC d ° Sed doors of the rooms . ‘he 

jumped She 3 Pla u e abS ° rbed " itSelf And then - her hear. 

ike het She ™ 5 Z Z Wr ° ng h ° Use ' This P lace did not 

She SfjLT !f; n ® ,° n S ° me ° ther woman ’ s floor-polish, 
of some „ breat V" d the Skln ofher moved to the prick 

W Hke W th m ^ been the smdl of a " -sweet 

and fo r th Vfi % g f- rl,C ^ She 0pened the si «mg-room door 

room She “me smfred. The smell was not in the sitting- 

there too th t0 ^ [° 0t ° f the staire and a S ain she sniffed, but 
woman was =t ' ed -, F ° r a moment she thought another 

pected to finH h b °. USe ^ nd ’ trymg the dming-room, she ex- 
vaccinated^rms 61 ^ hT® ? ere ’ 30 odorous creature with bare, 
the dinine r™ d h °' flowered la P. Painting her nails, but 
approS'Ie fo t r S strengthened as’ she 

the brass SK ltch ^ n ; Perhaps he had washed the dog, polished 

to her ° Pened the kitchen door a " d *0 wild smeU rleed 

Wh"? l he light? ” she called out. 

kitchenfoWe wUh be deCay * d ' He was sittin g at the 

ith a box of oil-pamts before him, his thumb in a 
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gaudy palette. He was painting a small picture of the kitchen 
with its plate-rack and sink, and beside him the children stood 
watching silently. Even he did not look up, but went on painting. 

“Ssh,” said the eldest girl, as her mother went to put her bag 
on the table. “Don’t jog him.” 

The children moved nearer to protect the sacred figure of 
their father, who had suddenly, gloriously, without warning, 
taken up painting. 

“Look,” the children said. They opened a roll of sketches he 
had done in the war: crayon drawings, water-colours of soldiers, 
the pyramids, sand dunes, Italian towns. She could not speak. 

“You never told me,” she said. 

She gazed at his secret life with consternation. The look of 
astonishment had gone from him. He looked determined, ashamed 
and unnaturally boastful. 

“I thought I’d have a go at the old oils,” he said in a dishonest 
voice. She looked at the sink. The washing-up was done. The 
room was clean. Newspaper had been spread on the table. He 
was wearing an old jacket. Nothing (she had to agree) was 

“wrong”. 

She laughed. 

“What a blessed kid you are,” she said. “Where s these poor 


children’s teas?” 

“We don’t want any tea,” the children said together. 

“I bought myself some paints,” he said in an ashamed voice. 

“Second-hand.” 


He put his brushes down. 

“No,” cried the children. “You haven’t finished. 

“The light’s gone,” he said. And he spoke so sadly that the 
children turned indignantly towards the window at the lading 
sky. His wife switched on the light, and she could have died 

laughing when she saw his face change. 

“It’s wrong,” he said. “It’s the perspective. 111 have 


^“Is this what they taught you in the Army?” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. “The only thing. Time drags, you ve got to do 

S °The h ir n nihbour was a dirty, gleeful woman bobbing up and 
down with curiosity about everything. S e: wore or 
spectacles and she used to stand on a box and look over the 
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by the kitchen door. Her shoulders were out of sight and the 
head appeared to rest on top of the fence by itself, like a hairy 
bird’s egg. 

“VVedon’tknow what they’ve been through,’’the neighbour said. 

“A man wants a hobby,” his wife explained. 

“Some men spend it on drink and some on women or the dogs,” 
said the neighbour. 

He (his wife nodded to her husband, who was crouching 
over his oil-paints on a kitchen chair at the end of the garden)— 
Hedoesn t even smoke. Every night he comes home it’s the same. 
I wish he’d paint the kitchen.” 

It keeps him in, mine’s always out,” said the neighbour 
greedily. “Has he done your picture?” 

. Y ears ago,” said his wife, “when I was in the shop, all the 

girls were after him, saying, ‘Draw me, draw me,’ posing for him, 

anyone would think they were—I don’t know what they thought 
themselves.” 5 


c Film stars,” said the neighbour, tidying her hair. 

Cheapening their faces I used to tell them,” his wife said, 
remembering. 

“He asked me, but I wouldn’t let him. It’s funny how things 
egin. I said to him, ‘Can’t you find something better to do? Or 

are you soft?”’She laughed. 

^ What did he say?” said the neighbour. 

‘That’s how we got married. I made him stop it,” she said, 
ne stopped drawing altogether when he was in love with her. 
Now he came up from the bottom of the garden, astonished 
course. Astonished by the sight of the neighbour’s bodiless head 
aianced on the wooden fence; even more astonished when a 

^Wif mC UP fr ° m novvhere and removed the spectacles. 

When are you going to do my portrait?” said the neighbour, 
with a nch and sickly smile. 

Dic^J^ i!? ? nS f‘ A few weeks P assed and he showed his 
pictures to Mr Frederick, the manager. 

thino- ^ft r !r^ nCk SayS 1 haVe genius >” he said - That was the 
tning that did not astonish him. 

Dennl^ , tha I J man ’ s § ot on,” she said. “Climbing on other 
People s shoulders,” she said. 

{ You’re unfair to him,” he said. 

nly because he flatters you you like him,” she said. 
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The smell was the worst thing. Sometimes he painted flowers, 
sometimes a corner of the garden, sometimes he tried to turn his 
Italian sketches into a large oil-painting; and they all smelled. 
He took to standing his best ones on the mantelpiece, and she 
knew at once. They were awkward, living, chopped-off little 
pictures, unbearably new—not like pictures you see in a shop or a 
magazine—like small joints of meat. When she knew Mr Frederick 
had praised them, she saw that Mr Frederick had “got on” by 
sheer unscrupulousness. Her husband came home, changed his 
jacket and went up to the box-room, and if she went there he 
was so absorbed he did not answer. The smell made her sniff, but 
he took no notice of that; he simply grunted. She sniffed. He 
grunted. He would sit there holding his breath for as much as a 
minute, and then puff it out with the labour of a man lifting a 
heavy piece of furniture upstairs. Sniff. Grunt. That animal grunt: 
that was their only conversation. 

All these years trailing after children, all these years waiting 
for your husband to come home, all these years getting older— 
and then, when he did come, he didn’t speak! Not much of a life 
for a woman. 

“As long as it keeps him happy,” the neighbour said. “I like a 
contented man.” 

“By the pound, in a shop,” her husband said. 

What began to alarm her was that this painting did not make 
him happy. Hear him! How he carried on, moaning and groan¬ 
ing! It was: “I can’t paint” or “It’s all wrong.” Or he got stuck 
and painted it all out (that was waste for you) and started again. 
“Well,” she told him, “if I couldn’t do a thing, I’d give it up, 
not make myself miserable. I mean, what’s the use of giving 
yourself the pip?” 

He grunted. 

“You say all your life you wanted to paint, if only you could 
paint you’d be happy,” she said. “You said I stopped you when 

we were married.” She sniffed. 

“I didn’t say that,” he said with astonishment. She had got a 

reply from him at last! 

“It’s what you meant,” she said. 

He put his brush sideways in his mouth; the brush looked like a 

moustache there; he gazed at her. 

“Well, look at you,” she said. “It makes you miserable and me 
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miserable and the children.” (That was untrue: the children 
loved him to paint. She could not forgive them that.) “You don’t 
think of us. It’s turned you selfish. Always breathing that stuff 
into your system. It’s poisoning you.” 

He put the brush down and started explaining to her about the 
picture. She was not listening; she was riding her wrongs, gallop¬ 
ing away on them; but all the same, the words that caught her 
ear. Persp—what was it?—Chiaro—how d’you do? His eyes got 
larger and larger, astonished by the difficulty he had in trying to 
say what was in his mind. 

You re too trustful of people, showing that picture to Mr 
Frederick. He’ll genius you out of the shop,” she said. 

“I’d be free then,” he said. “An artist can’t work without time 
and freedom. I was sort of free in the Army,” he said. 

‘‘Free of me,” she said. 

No, free,” he said, “for the first time in my life. That’s what 
made me start.” 


Give up the shop!” she cried out. 

“That’s what I want to do,” he said. “I give up the shop or 
give up my work.” v 


“Your work!” she said. “Are you crazy or what? Here,” she 

said in a panic. “You’re kidding yourself. You’re not an artist. 
Not a real artist.” 


She waited for his answer, anxiously fixing her look upon him. 

ela Jh Cd a ° n ? tlme bef ° re answerin S- He seemed to be 
thi2 ° V " °e Stad “’ pUffi " g and stru Sgli"g to get to some- 
“No ” 1 e Udcd hlm; he failed - For he replied: 


VVhat? she said to be sure of it. 

“No,” he said. “I’m not.” 

If h^hl'n^j^t A " d * hen hcr ar S umen t died on her tongue. 

and ire S He b , She haVe had “ «*"‘ ** him then 

done” lit' H nnn d D a '? yS been 3 faster—“Look what I’ve 
such a roM & r f “ N °” shocked her ’ h was spoken in 

might halt b°een T ^ * T*’ ° bdura,e ’ em PtV desolation. He 
of/alone b marooned man, someone who had been put 

X Ind half*" Ug ‘ y I 5 ! 3 "/- ShC felt an emotion ‘hat was hall 
het not IhalT b t ia ‘ of him self. It was frightening to 

hin; after’she had' toutteThun'"'" ^ “ d * hc Said * S °° the 
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“Are you going to draw the woman next door? She asked you. 
You never offer to draw me.” 

“That old owl,” he said. “You said you hated being drawn.” 

“You never asked me,” she said. “Draw me—not my face.” 

“Like artists do,” she said. “With nothing on.” 

“I’ll let you,” she said eagerly. 

“Now,” she said, when she had taken off her clothes and sat on 
a chair. “This is not to be an excuse. The children will be back 
soon.” 

He was shy and uncertain. 

“A painter doesn’t think like that,” he said. “Move your arm 
back. He’s thinking of the composition. He’s thinking of beauty.” 

“You don’t love me,” she said. “Not like you used in the shop. 
You wanted to draw me then. Now any woman would do.” 

“I can’t keep my arm like that all the time,” she said. 

“Just a moment, only a moment,” he said. 

It was terrible. The way his astonished eyes looked at her, how 
composed his astonishment was. The way he measured her, as 
though she was in some way wrong. Imagine what the neighbours 
would say. Suppose one of the children came in. He grunted as 
he drew. 

“You have a hard life,” he said, suddenly talking, talking for 
the first time as he drew. “Shut up with three children, always 
at the stove or at the sink. You don’t have a chance. I often think,” 
he said, “you never have a life, not to call it life.” 

Her lips straightened. 

“Go on telling me,” she said. 

“You need a rest, a change,” he said, measuring her shoulders 
with the pencil. 

“You don’t say,” she said. “And who’s going to give it me?” 

And then she slowly came to see what it was that she hated 
about this painting of his. He had a life, a life she couldn’t share, 
a secret life she could not enter. Wonderfully kind he sounded— 
wonderfully kind, just like a man who is being unfaithful to you. 
Telling her. Telling her to go and have a life of her own. She sat 
there, naked, ironical, muttering her thoughts. You thank your 
stars, she said (but not to him) I don’t go after a life of my own. 
A woman’s life is a man, a child, another person. If I had had a 
life of my own it wouldn’t be you. 

“Oh, don’t move,” he said. 
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If I had had a life of my own, as you have, it would be a man. 
She saw now clearly how it was with him: this painting was an 
infidelity. It was like another woman. She took a long breath. 
She smelled the sharp smell of the paint and she remembered 
what she had thought at once when she smelled it in the house: 
another woman was there. He was unfaithful to her. 

She got up without warning and covered herself with a vest. 
It humiliated her to sit before him. 

That is still the situation. Mr Frederick, the manager, has been 

to the house. He is a shy, hard-mouthed man with a narrow face 

and grey hair. Unmarried. He is the kind of man who has to have 

some power, and usually you see his kind standing for hours 

outside chicken-runs at the end of a garden, fancying he is the 

cock. You can see he’s gone farther with this husband of hers; 

leads him round like a tame bear. The fool! The enemy! “Didn’t 

I say he wished him no good?” He has bought one of her husband’s 
pictures for £ 10 . 


“Your husband is a born artist,” he says to her. “He needs 
time. He needs peace. He needs ... He needs . . .» 

She can see he is dropping hints to her. What have they been 
saying about her? She says nothing. She just hates Mr Frederick. 

1 yet ~ she , can>t understand why she does this, why she should 
enslave herself to this new mistress of his—she tiptoes to his room 
at dinner-time with a tray; if he is working, she puts the tray down 
without a word so as not to disturb him, and goes out. She asks 

awTu ShC makCS n ° difficulties * Sh e keeps the children 

sniffs' 7 ° f chUdren begins *° Sniff ’ the next one 

ittW ^ * h,rd ° ne sniffs louder ; herself goes into the 

itf JL'° 0 , m and smffs again, sniffing round the walls. Where is 

new'picture? ' ^ * H “ he brought “ d °'™ ^‘-the 
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T here were long times when we were at peace and when the 
world left us alone. We could go down Earl Street and, 
although we did not like the place and it felt strange to us and the 
women stared down from the windows and a child here and there 
might call out a name after us, we just walked on thinking of 
something else. But we were always more at ease and more our¬ 
selves, even in the quietest times of truce, when we had turned the 
corner by the hop-warehouse and had got back into Terence 
Street, which was our own. The truth is that you can’t live without 
enemies, and the best enemies are the ones nearest home; and 
though we sometimes went out to the Green to boo the speakers 
and some of our lads went after the Yids or joined a procession 
up West, that was idleness and distraction. The people we hated 
were not a mile away on the main road where the trams and the 
buses are and you don’t know one man from the next; no, the 
people we hated were round the corner, next door, in Earl Street. 
They were, we used to say, a different class of people from our¬ 
selves altogether. 

I don’t know why, but if there was any trouble in the world, 
we turned out and attacked them. I don’t know either how these 
things began. You would know there was trouble coming when 
you heard the voices of the children getting shriller and more 
excited, until their cries became rhythmic like the pulse of native 
war-cries in the forest. We were, indeed, lost in a jungle of streets. 
Somehow the children would have sticks, old pieces of board and 
stones in their hands, and they would be rushing in groups to the 
hop-warehouse and jeering and then scattering back. A similar 
thing would be happening in Earl Street. Usually this happened 
in the warm long evenings of the summer. Then, after the children, 
the thing got hold of the women and they came down from their 
windows where they had been watching and scratching their 
arms, very hot and restless, and would stand at their door¬ 
steps and start shouting at their children. A stone would fly up 
and then the women would be down in the middle of the 

street. 
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It might take a day to work up or it might take longer. You 
would get the Earl Street girls going down our street talking in 
loud voices daring us, and our young lads would stand by saying 
nothing until the girls got to the corner. And then those girls 
would have to bolt. Towards closing time the Gurneys, the fight¬ 
ing family in Earl Street, would be out and we had our Blackcrs 
and then it was a question of who came out of the Freemasons 
and how he came out. But perhaps nothing would happen and 
we would just go down Earl Street after dark and merely kick 
their milk-botdes down the basements. 

This has been going on ever since the old people can remember. 
When the war came we knew everyone in Earl Street was a spy 
or a Hun or a Conchie. The Great War, for us, was between Earl 
Street and Terence Street. They had a V.C. and we hadn’t, 
though we had a bunch of other stuff and one man who escaped 
from the Turks and was in the papers; and, though we did our 
best, the tea we gave was nothing to the tea they did in Earl 
Street for their V.C. Where they got the money from was the 
puzzle. Thirty-two pounds. Some of our women said the Earl 
Street girls must have been on the streets; and at the Freemasons 
the men said half of Earl Street were nothing but bloody pen¬ 
sioners. The police came in before we had the question settled. 
But when the.war ended, things changed. Half of our lot was out 
of work and when we went down Earl Street we would see half 
of their lot out of work too, and Earl Street did not seem quite so 
strange to us. One street seemed to blend into the other. This 
made some of our lot think and they gave their steps an extra 
clean to show there was a difference between Earl Street and 
Terence Street after all. 

In the years that followed, sometimes we were up on Earl 
street, sometimes we were down. We were waiting for some big 

rV 1 did n °t come for a long time and a stranger might have 
hought that the old frontiers had gone and the reign of universal 
peace was upon us. It was not. The Jubilee came and we saw 
our chance. Earl Street had collected thirty-two pounds for its 

•U s tea-party. We reckoned we would top that for the lubilee 
We would collect forty. 

There was a red-haired Jew in our street called Lupinsky. He 
was a tailor. He was round-shouldered from bending over the 
e and his eyes were weak from working by gas at night In 

H 
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the rush season he and his family would be up past midnight 
working. He was a keen man. He came out in pimples—he was 
so keen. Lupinsky saw everything before any of us. He saw the 
Jubilee before the King himself. He had got his house full of bunt¬ 
ing and streamers and Union Jacks. “Get in at the early doors,” 
he said. “What’ll you have?” he used to say to us when we went to 
his shop. “Rule Britannia or God Save the King?” “Who’s that?” 
we said. “The King of the Jews?” “Getcha,” said Lupinsky, 
“He’s dead. Didn’t you hear?” He raked in the money. They 
had another Jew in Earl Street doing the same. “I say!” called 
Lupinsky. “I say!”—we used to call him “I-say-what’ll-you-have” 
—“Cohen’s sold 120 yards to Earl Street and you’ve only 
done 70.” So we doubled. “I say,” says Lupinsky. “I say. When 
you going to start collecting? They got ten quid in Earl Street 
and you haven’t started.” 

And this was true. The trouble was we couldn’t agree upon 
who should collect. We had had a nasty experience with the 
Club a few years back. And then Lupinsky was hot for doing it 
himself. He’d got the bunting. He’d seen it coming. He’d even 
got boxes. He’d thought of everything. We had nothing against 
Lupinsky, but when we saw him raking in the money on his 
God Saves and Kiss-me-quicks and his flags of all the nations, we 
thought he was collecting enough as it was. He might mix up the 
two collections. “No,” we said to Lupinsky. “You’re doing your 
bit, we’ll do the rest.” “That’s O.K.,” Lupinsky said. He never 
bore resentment, he was too keen. “But I hear Earl Street’s up to 
twelve ten.” He wasn’t upset with us, but he couldn’t bear to see 
us shilly-shallying around while Earl Street walked away with it. 
“If you don’t trust me,” he said, “can’t you trust yourselves? I 
don’t know what’s happened to this street.” And he spat from the 

top of his doorstep into the gutter. 

Lupinsky was wrong about us. We trust each other. There is 
not a man in Terence Street you cannot trust. In that nasty 
business we had with the Club, the man was not a Terence Street 
man. We could trust one another. But we were frightened. Forty 
pounds! We thought. That’s a big sum. We didn’t like the hand¬ 
ling of it. There wasn’t one of us who had seen forty pounds in his 
life. The Blackers, a good fighting lot, were terrified. Albert 
Smith and his uncle were the most likely, but they said they were 
single and didn’t like the idea. And we, for some reason, thought 
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a single man wasn’t right for the job. And the wives, the married 
ones, though eagerly wanting their husbands to do it, were so 
afraid the honour would go to someone else, that they said to 
give it to a married man was tempting Providence. Lupinsky 
went down the street almost in tears, saying Earl Street had 
touched seventeen ten. 

Then suddenly we saw the right man had been staring us in the 
face all the time. He was not single and he was not married. He 
was a widower, made serious by death: Art Edwards. We chose 
Art Edwards, and he agreed. 

Art Edwards was a man of forty-seven, and the moment he 
agreed we were proud of him. He was a grey-haired man, not 
very talkative and of middle height, very patient and looked you 
straight in the face. He lived with his sister, who looked after his 
two children, he had a fruit stall in the main road—he had been 
there for twenty years-and every Sunday he used to go alone 
with a bunch of flowers for his wife’s grave at the cemetery. The 
women admired him very much for doing this. He never changed 
His house was the neatest house in our street and he never seemed 
get richer or poorer. He just went on the same. 

beC ? a widower a good long time, too, and some 

him fnrf he “i Ught t0 m , a [ ry again - The WOmen were curious about 
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up, but accurate. He told us. We made a big effort and we touched 
the ten-pound mark pretty soon. 

This woke us up and made us feel good, but Lupinsky came 
round and said it wasn’t any bloody good at all. They’d touched 
nineteen pounds in Earl Street. So one of the women said they’d 
help Art. He didn’t want this, or his sister didn’t. So she joined 
in, too, to keep the other women off him. They knocked at his 
door at all hours and stopped him in the street. And when she 
saw this his sister put on her best hat and coat and went round 
and stopped their men. The result was everyone was collecting 
and came round to Art and said: 

“Here y’are, Art. One and eight,” or 

“Here y’are, Art, eight and six.” 

And two of the Blacker girls had a fight because one said the 
other wasn’t collecting fair but was cheapening herself to get the 
money. For we touched seventeen and went on to twenty-one. 

The night we passed Earl Street some of our girls went out and 
just walked down Earl Street telling them. They didn’t like it. 
A crowd from Earl Street came round and called “Down with the 
Yids” outside Lupinsky’s. Then Earl Street picked up and passed 
us again. We went round to Art and planked down more money. 
Art got out his book and he couldn’t write it down fast enough. 

“Where do you keep it, Art?” we said. 

He showed us a box in the cupboard. It was a fine sight all that 
money. His sister said: 

“Art’s picked up a bit in the High Street.” We looked at him 
as if he were a hero. “’Slike business,” he said. “You’ve got to go 
out for it.” 

We looked with wonder at him. We had chosen the right man. 
It was bringing him out. And he had ideas too. He got some of the 

kids to go out at night with tins. 

We passed Earl Street and they passed us. Then we passed 
them again. It was ding-dong all the time. Lupinsky flew in and 
out with the latest like a wasp and stung us to more. Art Edwards, 
he said, had no life in him. After this, it became madness. People 

got out their savings. 

There was a funny case at Harry Law’s. He was a boozer, a 
big, heavy man, very particular in the house and very religious. 
Some nights when he was bad he used to beat his wife and we 
used to look down into their basement window wondering what 
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would be happening inside, for something usually was happening. 
There were often shouts and curses and screams coming from 
that room and then times, which made you uncomfortable, when 
everything was quiet. Harry Law was often out of a job. Mrs Law 
was a timid woman and everyone was sorry for her. She used to 
go up to the Freemasons and look through the door at him. She 
was a thin, round-shouldered woman, always anxious about her 
husband and sorry that he made a fool of himself, for he got 
pompous when he was drunk and she hated the way people 
laughed at him. He used to say she had no ambition and he had 
dragged her out of the gutter. She said, “ Down into the gutter, 
you mean.” They used to have guilty arguments like this for 
hours, each boasting they were better than the other and wonder¬ 
ing all the time why they had got into their present situation. 
Then Harry Law would go to church so as to feel good and find 
out why, and his wife used to stop at home and think about it too. 
She would put her arms round him and love him when he came 
back. And he would be all right for a few days until he got some 
scheme into his head for making money. When he had the scheme 
he would go out and get drunk again. 

Harry Law wanted to show everyone that he was a man of 

ideas and ambitions, and better than the rest of us in Terence 

btreet He used to dress up on Sundays. He used to say he had 

been better off once and had had a shop. The truth was, as his 

wile bitterly told everyone, he’d always been the same; up and 

down all his life. She couldn’t bear other people laughing at him, 

ut she used to tear his reputation to bits herself and get great 
pleasure out of doing it. 

It was just at the height of our madness that he came into the 
freemasons and, instead of cadging for drinks, began to order 
reeiy. A funny thing had happened, he said. And he said, in his 
y voice, I want Art Edwards.” It turned out that he had 
oeen going across the room while his wife was out and had 
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That was why Harry Law was lording it at the Freemasons. 
He had hardly given a penny to the Collection, but now, when 
everyone was present, he was going to make a great gesture and 
show his greatness. When Art came in, he said, “Here, Art. Have 
a fiver.” 

We all stared. Harry Law was leaning against the bar with the 
notes in the tips of his fingers as if they were dirt, like a duke 
giving a tip. 

At that moment his wife came in. 

“That’s mine,” she screamed. “It’s mine.” 

There was a row and Art wouldn’t take the money. Everyone 
said that a man hadn’t the right to take his wife’s money. But 
Harry said, “What!” Wasn’t his money as good as anybody’s? 
and we said, “Yes, Harry, but that belongs to your missus.” She 
was crying, and he kept saying, “Go home. I’ll teach you to come 
round here. It is my money. I earned it.” 

This was awkward. Between her tears, with her hands covering 
her face, Mrs Law was saying she had saved it. He was always 
ruining them, so she had to save. Still, if he’d earned it, it was his. 

“Take that money,” said Harry, dropping it like a lord on the 
floor. The notes fell down, we all looked at them and no one 
moved. Mr Bell of the Freemasons got a laugh by saying we were 
littering up his bar with paper. Then Harry turned his back and 
we picked it up and were going to give it to Mrs Law, but Harry 
said in a threatening voice, “That’s Art’s. For the Collection. I 
reckon I got Earl Street knocked silly.” 

That part of the statement was irresistible. While we hesitated, 
Art said: 

“Give it here then. I’ll look after it.” Lupinsky, who had been 
sitting there all the time clutching his hands and his eyes starting 
out of his head with misery at the sight of money lying in the sand, 
gave a shout. 

“That’s the boy,” he said. “We’ve got ’em.” 

We all felt uncomfortable with Harry and we went away in 
ones and twos and Mrs Law went out still crying. After she went 
out Art went too, and when we got down the street Art stopped 
and told Mrs Law he wasn’t going to take the money and he 
made her take it back. She clutched it with both hands and looked 

at him like a dog with gratitude. 

That night half the men in Terence Street wanted to take up 
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their lmo and sat up late arguing with their wives; but the mad¬ 
ness was still in the air, especially when Earl Street, hearing our 
news, sent all their kids up West and passed us. There was a°fi.ht 
m the High Street between our kids and the Earl Street kids and 

one of ours lost her box. But there was nothing in it except stones. 
They put stones ln t makc a ra(t]e SQ that ]e wQuld th . nk 

the> were doing well If there had been any monev in that box 
there wouMn t have been a pane of glass in Earl Street left. 

middlerf'tfiifxr US ’” thC ^ Went d °' ra ° Ur Street - In the 
middle of this Mrs Law came over to Art and gave him back the 

money. She made him take it. 

^ our husband made you,” says Art 

I Zr” ShC $aid SCOmfully ' “ He d °"’t know anything about it 
I to d him you gave ,t me back and he said, ‘A good thin, too > 

fsa d IOher 0 ^ n ‘ * each Wm to touch ™v money, 

got the mo e „e v S !?'" S “ be a " y in this house, me thads 

said S ° lnS ‘ each my husband a '“son,” she 

T ^ S J U ? ri , Sed Art ’ for he been very sorry- for DO or Mrs 
phi^Tha, n IVe n ° doubt sbe tired of bein. 

ts. E&r* - -■ -»«. 

hide mon e d y : he b " busba " d right. It was not right to 

poors: L^rz rr * Mrs Law *«• * a 

he said; but now he saidthatsh^^l^ . tb ?« h * tb ' same, 
her heart to hil he h^ .“T? Spirit - Sbe h ad opened 

said, very proudly that he sho M "" k ‘ nd t0 ber and now sh e 

her husband. She moklrt trium h “T “ d baVe a cbat with 

tzz ^f * 

^ed largely to Art about the sh^ Z £,* 
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downs, his financial adventures. Investments, he called them. We 
had all heard of investments, but none of us had ever had any. 
If he had his life over again, Harry Law said, he’d invest every 
penny. 

“There’s a man,” Art said when he went, “who doesn’t 
practise what he preaches.” But he respected Harry’s preaching, 
though he despised him a bit. And Harry said, “There’s a man 
who stays the same all his life. Never made a penny, never lost a 
penny. The only money he’s got,” said Harry, “isn’t his—this 
collection.” 

And Harry asked him how much it was. There were some 
thirty-odd pounds, Art said. 

Harry respected him when he heard that and said with a sigh, 
“Money makes money.” 

When Art got back, his sister was short with him. “Going after 
other men’s wives,” she said. And she lectured him about Mrs 
Law. It had been such a warm, pleasant, friendly evening over at 
Harry Law’s that Art was hurt about this. 

“Him and her,” he said, “has got more brains than you think. 
They’ve lived, all right. They’ve had their ups and downs.” 

“He’s a boozer.” 

“We’ve all got our faults. He’s had his ups and downs.” 

And that was the phrase that he kept repeating. It fascinated 
him. He felt generous. It came to him that he had never felt 
anything for years. He had just gone on standing in the High 
Street by the stall. He had never taken a holiday. He had never 
bought himself anything he wanted. He had never done anything. 
It startled him—but he suddenly did not want his wife who was in 
the grave. The street had chosen him, singled him out above all 
others, and there he stood naked, nothing. He was shy about his 
nonentity. He felt a curious longing for ups and downs. 

You will say, “How did we know what Art Edwards thought? 
That was the strange thing: we did know. We knew as if he had 
told us, as if we were inside him. You see, because we had singled 
him out he was, in a sense, ourselves. We could see him thinking 
and feeling and doing what we would. He had taken the burden 
off us. By doing that he had become nearer and more precious 
to us than any other person. 

And there was Terence Street two pounds ahead of Earl Street, 

drunk with the excitement of it. Art used to get out the money 

$ 
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and count it—it was the biggest sum of money he had ever seen— 
and a sober pnde filled him. He had done this. People like Mrs 
Law had just thrown in all they had. He had put in his bit 
cautiously, but everyone had scraped and strained and just wildly 
hrown in the cash It made him marvel. He marvelled at us he 
marvelled—as his hands trembled over the money—that he had 
been picked out by us to hold it. 

We went round once or twice to look at the money too. What a 
nest egg, what an investment! Over thirty pounds! We said we 
w.shed it was ours. We said we wished we could give more or 

fha? h- We al ‘ wantcd t0 doubIe We looked a® it sadly ’“If 

S. b "" “ *' ~ 

We laughed uneasily. And we dreamed. The more we looked 

‘It’s , sad '‘’ s got to go,” we thought, 
responsible in^d of us For * ? d °' ng ‘° haVe him b « 

r sir lr «=- 

over to Mrs Law’s And Harrv T a F ^ m , asons muc h- He went 
stayed at home taiktg ,arg^ ^ 0 ^° “ ^ ^ He 

Mr 

“P L SoI;S o°f theXtS; h a ad d be“ y ; 
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reporter on Art Edwards. We wanted a friendly eye kept on him 
not because he was valuable but because he was—well, as you 
would keep an eye on a sick man, say, a man who might have a 
heart attack or go dizzy in the street. When Lupinsky came back 
and said, “I see Art Edwards getting on a tram,” we used to look 
up sharply and then, annoyed with ourselves, say, “What of it? 
What was he doing, having a ride?” 

That Jew used to make us tired. And he’d started worrying 
already about the catering. They’d started arranging about the 
catering already in Earl Street. “It’s a funny thing,” we said, 
“about the Yids. He’s only been here fifteen years and you’d think 
he’d been here for ever. Anyone’d think he’d been born in the 
street. You’d bloody well think it was Jerusalem.” 

We had been born there, most of us, and we said: 

“It will be Jerusalem soon.” 

But we would have been nowhere without Lupinsky. 

And then one morning he came along and said* 

“Seen Art?” 

“No,” we said. 

“He’s not up in the High Street,” said Lupinsky. “And he’s not 
at his house.” 

“What of it?” we said. 

Lupinsky was breathless. All the pimples on his face seemed 
about to burst. He had the kind of red hair that is coarse and 
stands up on end and thick arched eyebrows which were raised 
very high but were now higher for his eyes were starting out of his 
head. There were always bits of cotton from tailoring on his 
clothes and he was, as I have said, rather hump-backed from 
leaning all day over his machine. 

“I saw him last night at the station. Nine o’clock. He took a 
ticket on the North London and hasn’t been back.” 

“Smart baby,” we said. But we were thinking of Lupinsky. 
We didn’t believe him and yet we did believe him. “What were 
you doing up at the station—brother had another fire?’ we said. 

Lupinsky’s brother was always having fires. 

But it was true. Art hadn’t been home that night and his sister 
was very shifty when we went to see her. We never liked Art s 
sister and we grinned to think he’d got away from her for a night. 

“Art had to go away on business,” she said. 

Theirs was a tidy house and Art’s sister worked hard in it. 
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The window-sills were hearth-stoned. That woman never stopped. 
She always came to the door with an iron in her hand or a 
scrubbing-brush or with something she was cleaning or cooking. 

e was a tall, straight-nosed woman and she had the best teeth 
I ve ever seen, but there was no thickness in her, no give. 

Sbe usecJ to say, “I’ve never had justice done me.” 

t0 Sigh * nd ^ can never do justice to her.” 

“Art ab 11 n °'r ? . said Lu P msk y. wh <> was waiting for us. 
Art can go away if he likes,” we said. “Why not’” 

aboul?”’ WhV n ° t? ” S3id Lupinsk >'’ “ VVhat V° u worrying 

a ! e n L u up ,‘ nsk y Came and to,d us Art was still away. His stall 
was still inI the lock-up and he hadn’t been down to the market 
Lupinsk had a friend who had [o|d him Then £**£"*«; 

nother f„end who said he’d seen Art at Wembley. 7 

^ - - fix 

Seen Art Edwards?” we said. 

‘Oh’’’ we sid.' “ He hasn>t been here for two or three days.” 
“Art* 1 gone?” UW g °‘ “ P fr ° m hi$ chair b V ,he s ‘°ve and said: 

' 0 ( f nS f ° r him ’ thought he might be with you>” 

hook or gazing into a crvlT l a Up somct hing in a 

- s" 

hunched up. She^looked'arr *°™ n i*** 1F ° n and her should ers 

-ss “ d * 

“"«- «™d ,£ 




a, 
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the window that night when I went to bed. It was a warm night. 
I work in a fur-warehouse and the air had the close, dead, laid-out 
smell of ladies’ furs. There was a cold hollow lilac light over the 
roofs from the arc-lamps in the High Street. At night our street is 
quiet and often you can hear the moan of a ship’s siren from the 
river like the hoarse voice of someone going away. But the 
commonest sound is the clinking of shunting trucks on the railway 
—a sound that is meaningless as if someone who couldn’t play the 
piano had struck the keys anyhow, trying to make a tune. It is 
a sound which makes you think the city has had an attack of 
nerves. As I stood there on one leg, undoing my boots, I heard 
quick footsteps coming along. They were Lupinsky’s. Lupinsky 
was always up late. 

“I say. I say,” he called up to me. “Art’s come back. I just 
seen him. He came back and let himself in.” 

That night Art Edwards went into the lock-up in his yard and, 
attaching his braces to a hook in the roof, he hanged himself. 
The box in the cupboard was empty. He had gone off to Wembley 
and lost all the money on the dogs. 

We went out into the street in the morning and stood outside 
the house and stared at the windows. The people from Earl 
Street came too. All the children came and stared and no one 
said anything in the street. Albert Blacker went into the yard at 
the back and Lupinsky was there with the police. Mrs Law would 
not leave her house, but stood on her doorstep holding the railing 
tightly, watching from a distance. Harry Law would not come 
out. He walked up and down the room and called up to his wife 
to come down. He could not bear being left alone. She was afraid 
to leave her house and yet, I thought, wanted to be with Art. 

“The bloody twister,” we said between our teeth. 

“That bloody widower,” we said. 

“Takes our money and has a night out. Our savings! Our 
money!” 

“The rotten thief.” 

We muttered like this standing in front of the house. We were 
sorry for the police who had to touch the body of a man like 
that. 

“You wouldn’t trust me,” Lupinsky said. ^ 

We looked at him. We turned away. We couldn’t bear the 

sight of that man’s pimples. 
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“I’m used to money,” Lupinsky said. 

,, 1 C °. uld v* rep ! a ^, a11 the things we said - 1 remember clearly 
the red white and blue streamers drooping over the street and 

h d ; God S r the Kin ®” “G°d Sa n ve 

We d u r u Harry Law ’ COmin e U P- He was tight. 

Al^H 0f the Spint 0f Art Edwards’s sister being humbled 

^ down the street a, all the windows, the women leaned on 

Ind the rh-|d mS thmk ; n ® ab0Ut this ' The y cu ffed their children 
■ , 1 rca cned. There was the low murmur of our voices 

n the street and then the whining voices of children. Presently a 

-S * tttiEzsixar' - 

I hey re jeering at us in Earl Street ” 

were getting together and H r ™ h 1 Street men 

Mrs Law ra g n toiards’h^ Bu : itw ° U ‘ 

^z: T ^ 0 r b ™? ht - 

Earl Street. Half thei^milk-bottle^h ^ and ' Ve crowde d into 
whistles went, ac ^ & onc before the police 

headed Tdwtdl t *° d °' Minsky 

we said, i, might have been TrsetL Thf^' ° U \ hearts 

membemd the sight of it! We even re ' 

Every man Ss ” 8 \ t ° n douhlc U at the d ogs,” he said. “Investing it. 

His wife pulled his coat and tried to stop him 
Everyman, continued Harry Law “hack- 

wha? wl°, thougMof ^rEdwards'^riot J^^worid 

^ has ever -«- 
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our god. He had borne our sins. You couldn’t see the hearse for 
flowers. The street was black with people. The sun shone. We’d 
been round and got every stall-holder, every barrow-man in the 
neighbourhood. That procession was a mile long when it got 
going. There was a Jubilee for you, covered in red, white and blue 
wreaths. Art Edwards our king. It looked like a wedding. The 
great white trumpets of the lilies rocked thick on the coffin. Earl 
Street couldn’t touch that. And Lupinsky collected the money. 



The Lion’s Den 


O"; ,here you are - that ’ s dear,” said the mother, timidly 
Wdawmg her son out of the darkness of the doorway and 
kissing him. You got here all right. I couldn’t look out for you- 
they ve boarded up the window. We’ve had a land-mine. AH the 

g ,“' v f , nt 1 last week - Have you had your tea? Have a cup of tea?” 
lighten, let s see the boy,” said the father. “Come in here to the 

“I’ve had tea, thanks,” Teddy said. 

“Have another cup. It won’t take a tick. I’ll pop the kettle 
• • • 

“Leave the boy alone, old dear,” the father said. “He’s had 
his tea. Your mother s just the same, Teddy.” 

the Lmher! 1011811 ' ^ * CUP ° f He mUSt be tired ’” said 

“Sit down, do, there’s a good girl,” said the father. 

Now—can Father speak? Thank you. Would you like to 

wash your hands, old chap?” the father said. “We’ve got the 
hot water back, you know.” ° 

the wader yesterday!” ^ m0ther ’ “ W " h V ° Ur hands ’ They did 

“There she goes again,” the father said. “Wonderful, isn’t it?” 
No I don’t want to wash,” said Teddy. 

him^lone 6 ”"’ 1 Wam *° WaSh ^ handS ’” Said ,he father ’ “ s0 k»ve 

( It’s hot if he wants to.” 

andm^;:u^lf h ™mf^able e ’’ ather - “ We "* my b ° y ’ Sit d ° wn 

He ^ ^ U ’ S 3 “ °' d 

He s all right. He’s got a chair,” the father said. 

the mother said - “ Y - d ° 
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When she smiled, tears ran to the corners of her eyes as if age 
were splitting them; and dirty shadows like fingermarks gave 
them the misplaced stare of anxiety. Her fingers, too, were 
twisting and untwisting the corners of her cardigan. 

‘ Of course she’s looking well. Nothing wrong with her, is there? 
What I keep saying,” the father said. 

He was a bit of a joker. He resembled a doll-like colonel from 
a magazine cover, but too easy in manner for that. 

“I’m well now,” said the mother. “It’s just these old raids. 
They upset me, but I get over it.” 

“We worry about you,” Teddy said. 

“You shouldn’t worry,” said the father. “There’s nothing to 
worry about, really. We’re here, that’s the chief point. We just 
don’t worry at all.” 

“It doesn’t do any good, Teddy dear,” said the mother. She 
was sitting by the fire and she leaned over to him and gripped his 
knee hard. “We’ve had our life. I’m seventy, don’t forget.” 

“Seventy,” laughed his father. “She can’t forget she’s seventy. 
She doesn’t look it.” 

“But I am,” said his mother fiercely. 

“Age is what you make it,” the father said. “That’s how I feel.” 

“There’s a lot in that,” said the son. 

“I go to bed . . . and I lie there listening,” the mother said. 
“I just wait for it to go. Your father, of course, he goes to sleep at 
once. He’s tired. He has a heavy day. But I listen and listen,” the 
mother said, “and when it goes I give him a shake and say ‘It’s 
gone.’ ” 

“I don’t want to sound immodest,” the father laughed, “but 
she nearly has my—my confounded pyjamas off me sometimes. 

“He just lies there. He’d sleep through it, guns and all,” the 
mother went on. “But I couldn’t do that. I sit on the edge of the 
bed. If it’s bad I sit on the top of the stairs.” 

“We both do if it’s bad,” the father said. “I get up if it’s bad.” 

“You ought to sit under the staircase, not on top,” said Teddy. 

“Just in case,” said the mother. “I like to feel I can get out. 

“You see, you want to get out,” the father said. “It isn t that 
one’s afraid, but—well—you feel more comfortable.” 

“I sit there and I know it’s wrong of me, I think of you all, if 
I’ll ever see any of you again. I wish you were with me. I never 
see you all, not together like we used to be. . . .” 
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“It is natural for a mother to feel like that,” said the father. 
“I mean, if we could be not so far apart.” 

“We wish you’d come down to us,” Teddy said. 

“I wish I could, dear,” said the mother. 

“Why don’t you? You could, easily.” 

“I’d like to, but I can’t.” 

“I don’t see why not. Why don’t you send her, Dad? Just for 
the rest.” 

“I’ve got to stay with Dad,” she said. 

“Your mother feels she’s got to stay with me.” 

But,” Teddy said, “you could look after yourself for a while.” 
I could look after myself all right,” said the father. “Don’t 
you worry about that.” 

“Well,” said Teddy, “what’s against it?” 

“Nothing’s against it,” said his father. “Just herself. She feels 
her place is here. She just feels this is her place.” 

His father raised his chin and lowered his eyes bashfully. He 
had a small white moustache as slight as a monkey’s, and it 
seemed to give a twist to the meaning of his words, putting them 
between sets of inverted commas. 

th7fir, m ^ her j!!' 1 ?’! 5 CyeS Sl °' vly and fid S eted on her stool by 
th e fire She nodded from habit when she had got through her 

an a^of 1-Tf’ a* 6 8 ‘ anCed furtivdy at her son ’ She P“t 

an air of hght-heartedness, to close the subject. 

verv kind C ° mC *” sh ® Said “ The Miss Arsons are 

«« “-StrJr- ~ Sn "“ y wh '" *• 

-.SS“ d “■ ■« * ■*** -r. 

startleV 0 " and thc T ther both looked at the father with very 
tartled concern and sympathy, recognizing that in dancer 

ZZZr™ by ^ ° Wn f ° ible - Th ™^" d ‘V .hey 
expression!* ” ““ father a P° Io g etic alIy, when he saw their 

'rpsz t k 

at? ” * b “ "" r » “» —»I 

“He’s wonderful, ’’said the mother. “He always does the coal.” 
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When the father left the room, a great change came over the 
mother and son. 

“Come nearer the fire, dear,” said the mother. They were 
together. They came closer together like lovers. 

“Just a minute, dear,” she said. And she went to the curtains 
and peeped into the night. Then she came back to the stool. 

“You see how it is, dear,” she said. “He has faith.” The son 
scowled. 

“It’s wonderful, his faith,” she said. “He trusts in God.” 

A look of anger set on the son’s jaw for a moment, then he 
wagged his head resignedly. 

“He always did. You remember, when you were a boy?” said 
the mother, humouring her son. “I never could. He did from the 
beginning when I met him. Mind you, Teddy, I don’t say it’s a 
bad thing. It’s got him on. When one of those old things starts he 
goes to his room and he prays. I know he’s praying. Really he’s 
praying all the time, for me, for you children . . .” 

“For us!” exclaimed the son. 

“Yes, for everyone,” said the mother. “The world—oh, I 
don’t understand. If there’s a God, why did He let it happen in 
the first place?—but your father, he always did do things on a big 
scale.” 

She was speaking in a whisper and glancing now and then at 
the door. 

“Too big,” she murmured. 

“If there is a God,” said the son, “He is pitiable, weak, small. 
Hardly born ...” 

He checked himself when he saw that his mother looked at him 
without comprehension. “I am old,” she shivered and he saw 
the tears cracking in her eyes. “I used to live in hope—you know, 
for the future. You know, hope things would go right, hoping 
things for you children, but now I haven’t even got hope. She 
looked wildly. “It’s gone.” 

She stared over his shoulder to the walls of the room and the 
heavy curtains. 

“It isn’t this old war and these old raids,” she said. Life s gone, 
it’s gone too quickly. There’s nothing, Ted, that’s how it seems 
to me, except if we could just be together as we were. 

“Don’t cry, Mother.” 

“No, mustn’t cry, mustn’t let him see I cried. Women do cry. 
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It’s silly. What shall we talk about? Let’s think of somethin? 
else.” 

She became sly and detached like a young girl running away, 
daring him to catch her. He knew these changes of mood in his 
mother very well. She began to talk in a bold taunting way. 

It s the house, she said scornfully. ‘“He doesn’t like the house 

to be left. Someone must be in the house. It won’t run away, I tell 

him. Good thing if it was bombed. But his mother was just the 

same, cling on, cling on, scrubbing, polishing. ‘You can’t take it 

with you,’ I used to say to her. She used to give me a look. ‘Eh,’ 

she said, ‘you want me to die.’ I can see her now. ‘You wicked 

woman,’ I said. And when they carried her out, the men bumped 

the coffin, dear, on the chest of drawers and I thought, ‘If you 

could see that scratch!’ Some call it faith. I call it property 
Property.” 

His mother’s eyes became sly and malicious. She laughed. 

“Oh, there are things I could tell you,” she cried recklessly, 
looking at the door. “When it starts and I hear the guns, I think 
of you. Things you don’t know about, you were just a baby at the 
time. No one knows them. It’s my life. All those years. Can you 
hear him? Is he coming upstairs?” 

“No, I don’t hear him.” 

“No, he’ll be another minute or two. Quick, I’ll show vou 
something. Come along.” 

She got up and seizing her son’s sleeve she nearly ran with him 
irom the room. 


^ You’re not to say anything,” she said. 

“His bedroom,” she said. “Look at it.” 

Jt was simply a bedroom with too much furniture in it. 

with threV” CStS ° f draWerS ’” the son said ‘ “ What does he want 


A look of wicked delight came into his mother’s face, a look so 
merry that he knew he was saying what she wanted him to say. 
c< 1 wo wardrobes,” he exclaimed. 

in ; Three With th l s! ’^ exclaimed Ms mother, touching a cupboard 
in the corner, as if she were selling it. 

satIt n anv he s n h~ jUSt 1°“ Want t0 read ’” his mother mid 

he hed V ' 1 P r‘ ed ° nC by ° nC *° Several reading-lamps by 
, hed, on the chests, on the dressing-table. P * 

What’s he want five for?” said the son. 
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“Shave?” said his mother excitedly, opening a heavy drawer. 
Inside was a number of razors and shaving things of all kind. 
She bent to the drawer below. 

“Locked,” she said. Undismayed, she led him to the far wall. 
“Count,” she said. The son began to count. At seventeen he 
stopped. There were many more than seventeen pairs of boots 
lined up, and at the end the son stopped with astonishment. 

“Riding-boots. When does he ride?” 

“He’s never ridden in his life, my dear.” 

“Waders, climbing-boots . . .” the son began to laugh. “He 
never fished, did he?—” 

“When did he buy all this gear?” 

“Oh, we haven’t begun, dear. Look at this.” 

One by one she opened the wardrobes swiftly, allowed her son 
to glance, even to touch for a moment, and then swiftly closed the 
door. She showed him some thirty suits of clothes and more hats 
than he could count. 

“I’ll try one on,” said the son, laughing. 

“No,” said the mother, “he’d know you’d touched them.” 

“What’s the idea of this hoard? It’s madness,” he said. 

The word madness came to his head because, at this triumph 
of her secret-telling, she looked mad herself. Her eyes stared with 
all the malice of the mad, intent on their message. Then quickly 
as a mouse she scurried to the door and listened. 

The son stood by the fireplace when she went to the door and 
looked at a picture over the mantelpiece. It was the only picture 
in the room. It was a picture of a tall, bareheaded, austere man 
in ancient robes, standing in the shadows of a crowded place, 
alone. And in those shadows crouched a prowling group of lions, 
their surly faces barred with scowls of anger and fear. 

“Daniel in the Lion’s Den. He loves old Daniel,” said his 
mother, coming up behind him. “He’s always talking of 
Daniel.” 

The son gaped at the picture. The room was filled with his 
father’s life, but this picture seemed to be more profoundly his 
father’s life than anything in the room. He suddenly felt ashame 

of being in his father’s room. 

“Let’s go back to the fire,” the son said. ^ 

“Look, dear,” the mother was pulling at his sleeve. “Some¬ 
thing else, quick.” 
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She took him to a chest of drawers and opened the drawers 
one by one. 

“Pants,” she said in her deceptive voice, and as she spoke she 
carefully lifted one or two of the garments. Underneath them was 
a silver cruet. 

“Solid silver,” she said. “Wait. Two dozen teaspoons. A set of 
fish-knives. All silver.” 

“Gome along, Mother. I know, I know.” 

Silver tea-tray. Kettle,” she was at another drawer, ignoring 
him. 

“Fish-knives, spoons, ink-stands . . .” 

“Mother, stop . . .” 

“You move this. It’s heavy. Look at this one. Shirts.” She was 
lifting the shirts and revealing under them a cache of silver cream- 
jugs, hot-water jugs . . . 

“Oh dear,” said his mother. “We never use them. We never 
see them. He thinks I don’t know. He just comes home and goes 
straight to his bedroom and slips them in.” 

“Where does he pick up all this?” said the son. 

‘‘Ask no questions, hear no lies,” said his mother. 

“No, seriously, what’s the idea?” 

The old lady’s face was marked suddenly by all the bewilder¬ 
ment of a lifetime. She was helpless. 

“Don’t ask me, dear,” she said. “It’s him. It’s how he’s 
always been.” 

She looked at her son, exhausted and enquiring. She had 
suddenly lost interest. She was also frightened. 

“Come out, in case he comes. You see, dear, how it is. We 
couldn’t leave all that.” 

She turned out the lights and they walked back into the sitting- 
room. 5 

“You’re looking tired, dear,” she said, in an unnatural voice 
making conversation. “Do you sleep well?” ’ 

^She went over to the curtains again and peeped out as she said 


“Pretty well.” 

She came back to the fire. 

“I know. You dream. Do you dream? I dream 
chronic. Every night. Your father doesn’t dream, of 
just sleeps. He’s always been like that. Sometimes 


something 
course. He 
I have a 
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terrible dream. I dream, dear, that I’m in a palace, a king’s 
palace, something like Windsor Castle, and I go into a great hall 
and it’s filled with—treasure: well, things, beautiful—you know, 
armour, pictures, china, and I stand there and I can’t get my 
breath and I say, ‘Oh, I must get out.’ And I go out of a door just 
to get air to breathe. . . 

“Indigestion,” said her son. 

“Is it? Well, through this door there’s another room, just the 
same, but it’s filled with commoner things—crockery, iron¬ 
mongery, furniture—just like a second-hand shop, but thousands, 
dear, and I think, ‘Oh, let me breathe,’ and I hurry out of it by 
the door, and beyond that door,” said the mother, holding his 
hand, “is another room. Ted, it’s full of everything decaying, 
filthy. Oh, it’s horrible, dear. I wake up feeling sick.” 

“What is that?” asked the son, nodding to the ceiling. “Up 
there.” 

“On the ceiling?” she said. “Oh, that’s our crack. It’s 
getting bigger,” she said. “It’s a bad one.” 

“That was the land-mine, dear, the one that broke the win¬ 
dows. The one that killed old Mrs Croft. . . .” 

“I know, Mother, don’t . . 

“I thought we had gone and I said, ‘Oh, Dad. We’ve gone.’ 
Ted, dear, the dust!” 

They looked at the ceiling. Beginning at the wall by the window, 
the crack was like a cut that has not closed. 

“And perhaps it would have been a good thing if we had gone,” 
she said, narrowing her eyes and searching her son’s face with a 
look that terrified him. “We’ve had our life. What is your life? 

I watch that old crack and I say, ‘Let’s see. Are you getting 
larger?’ But he sits there, quiet at his table, and says, ‘Remember 
Daniel. There’s nothing to be afraid of.’ It’s wonderful, really. He 
believes it. It does him good. There’s just ourselves, dear, you see. 
You’ve all grown up, you’ve gone your own ways, you can t be 
here with me and it wouldn’t be right if you could be. I always 
feel I’ve got you. I think to myself, I’ve got something, I ve got 
you children. But he’s got nothing. You mustn’t take any notice 
of the things I say. I expect you know women just say things and 
don’t know why they say them. . . . When I see him sitting there 
under the lamp, praying for me and you and all of us, I thin , 
poor old Daddy, that’s all he’s got—his faith. But I ve got him. 
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“Ssh, Mother, don’t cry. He’s coming now,” the son said. 
Quickly she sat on the stool by the fire and put her head forward 
so that the disorder of her face should be hidden in the glow of 
the flame. 

The father tapped his fingers comically on the panel of the 
door. 

“May I come in? Sure I’m not interrupting? Thank you. 
Mother and son,” he smiled, nodding his head. “The old, old 
story, mother and son.” 

A flush of annoyance and guilt passed over the son’s body and 
came to his lips in a jaunty, uneasy laugh. 

The father frowned. 

I say, old girl,” he said. “I’ve just been outside. There was a 
chink of light showing in my room. We must be careful. . . .” 

“I was just showing Ted round,” said the mother. 

“Showing me round the estate,” Ted said. 

“I’ve switched it off,” the mother said. 

“Switch it on, old girl. Let’s have that tea.” He settled himself 
innocently on the edge of his chair with his legs tucked under it, 
and his pleased fingers joined over his waistcoat. 

‘It’s a good thing I know your mother. How old are you, my 

boy-forty? In forty-five years I’ve got to know her,” the father 
smiled. 

The old lady nodded her head as she went over his words, and 
then she got up from her stool to make the tea. 

I don’t think they’ll come to-night, dear,” she said with 
spirit. 

“I’m here,” the son laughed. 

Run along, old girl. Of course they won’t,” the father said, 
ordering and defending his own. “I just know they won’t.” 



Eleven O’Clock 


F rom years of habit the mare stopped a minute or two at the 
right houses in all the streets waiting for the milkman’s voice 
to call, “Good day, ma’am, thank you, ma’am,” in the alleys. 
Then she gave a slouching heave, the cans and bottles would 
start jingling, and, with the man following, she was off to the 
next stop. But when eleven o’clock came she stopped dead. She 
knew the house they were at now. She knew it well. An ungainly, 
warty and piebald creature, she loosened her shoulders, her head 
and neck hung to the ground, her forelegs splayed out, and she 
looked old, rakish and cynical. 

For here was no stop of a minute or two. Down the passage 
strode the milkman, his lips whistling. Five minutes passed into 
ten, ten into twenty. Some mornings it was half an hour, three- 
quarters or the full hour. And when the milkman came back he 
was not whistling. 

He was a short, ruddy man in a brown dustcoat with the firm’s 
name on it and a hat like a police inspector’s. But there is nothing 
like a uniform for concealing the soul. He was bald and battered 
under his hat and his eyebrows were thick and inky. If he took his 
hat off in the middle of a sentence, that sentence would become 
suddenly very easy and rather free; if he wiped his bald head with 
his handkerchief, that was a sign he might get freer. 

The first time the milkman went to the house a woman came 
across the kitchen towards him. The fire was murmuring in the 
range and a pot of coffee was standing on it. A tray of cakes had 
just been taken out of the oven and was standing on the table. 
The milkman’s nostrils had small sensitive black hairs in them, 
and they quivered. 

“Oh, I do like a nice mince-pie,” said the milkman. ^ 

She was a kind woman. “The early bird catches the worm, 

she said. “Have one.” 

She was a big creature, lazy and soft in the arms and shoulders. 
She had several chins. The small chin shook like a cup in its 
saucer on the second chin that was under it, and she had freckles on 
her neck. She was warm and untidy with cooking, and her yellow 
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hair was coming undone at the back. Her mouth was short and 

surly, but now it softened in harmony with the rest of her into an 

easy placid smile; the rest of her body seemed to be laughing at 

her fatness, and the smile broadened from her lips to her neck and 

so on downwards, until the milkman put his foot on the doorstep, 

took off his hat and wiped his bald head with pleasure. 

“I’m a rollin’ stone, ma’am,” said the milkman. “I don’t mind 
if I do.” 

She turned round and walked slowly to the table and the cakes. 
They were small cherry cakes. When she turned, the crease in the 
back of her neck seemed to be a smile and even her shoes seemed 
to be making smiles of pleasure on the floor. 

Come in,” she said. “I’m Yorkshire. I’m not like the people 
round here. I’m neighbourly.” 

“I’m Yorkshire. I’m neighbourly too,” said the milkman, 
nibbing his hands, and he stepped in. It was warm and cosy in 
the kitchen, warm with the smell of the cakes and the coffee, and 
warm with the good-natured woman. 

‘Take a seat,” said the woman. “I’m sitting down myself. 

ve been on my feet all morning. I come from Leeds and this is 
my bake.” 

I come from Hull,” said the milkman. “We never say ‘no’ and 
we never say die. I’ve been on my feet too. What I mean to say— 
in my job, you can’t ride because you’re always stopping and you 

The n! 1? ecause i youVe got t0 keep movin e> if y° u s et me.” 

woman^h te “ 17 T re fr ° m the north ” said the hospitable 
She Pf hed the cak « towards him. “Go on,” she said 

T tWO ’ T hey ’ re a mean lot of P e °p‘ e down here, 

mere s nothing mean about me.” 

“After you, ma’am,” he said. 

No,” she said. “I dassn’t.” 

She laughed. 

“Slimming?” said the milkman. 

at re h, rvet\th Ughed ^7™"' “ That ’ S a g °° d °" e ‘ Look 

i me. i ve got the spread. I don’t get any exercise ” 

■nto a new pea! oflaughter. “And ! don’t wamft’’' ^ WCnt 

“AnVtn 5 ? 0d “ adeus ’” said die milkman. “All sizes.” 
do for all ofusTo'be thm ” he W ° man ’ neorain g- “ U W0U,dn,t 
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“You want some heavyweights,” said the man. 

“They’re all thin round here, and mean,” said the woman. 

The woman laughed until tears came into the small grey eyes 
which were sunk like oyster pearls between her plump fire- 
reddened cheeks and her almost hairless brows. She laughed and 
laughed, and her laughter was like her smile. She laughed not 
only with her mouth, but her cheeks gave a jump and her chins 
jumped together and her big breasts shook, and she spread her 
legs with laughter, too, under the table. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” she said. “When I was a girl I was in the 
catering business and they starved me. One house I was in the 
boss used to follow me into the kitchen when I was putting away 
the snacks to see I didn’t pinch anything. And I can tell you it 
was a work of art slipping a bit of cheese down the neck of me 
blouse to eat when I got up to bed, it was.” 

The milkman looked at her blouse. 

The milkman widened one eye and winked with the other. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried the woman, going off again. “Don’t! Stop 
it! Don’t start me off.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said the woman, wiping her eyes. “I’ve been 
here seven weeks and this is the first laugh I’ve had. My husband’s 
a cripple. He’s a watchmaker. Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, all 
day long. He hangs up the watches on the wall and that’s all I’ve 
heard for seven weeks! Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock.” 

She wiped the tears from her eyes with her apron and waved 
an arm to the wall. 

There were four clocks on the kitchen wall and three on the 
mantelpiece, and there were watches hanging on nails. The tall 
brown clock with the pendulum gave a slow grating “Tock”; the 
blue alarm on the mantelpiece went at a run; the big wooden 
clock next to it made a sweet sound like a man sucking a pipe, 
and the rest croaked, scratched, ticked and chattered. Carved in 
fretwork was a small cuckoo clock beside the door. 

“Who winds them?” asked the milkman with his mouth full of 

“Who winds them?” said the woman. “He winds them. He 
comes home and spends all night winding them. Have some co ee. 
You ought to see what I’ve got inside and upstairs. 

“I bet,” said the milkman, gazing at her from his still wide eyes. 

“If there’s a drop of coffee I’ll have it.” 
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‘Laugh,” said the woman. ‘‘You can’t tell night from day in 
this house. They all say something different. I’ve been seven weeks 
here, but it might be seven years. It’s a good thing I can laugh.” 

“It’s slimming,” he said. 

“It’s spreading,” she said. 

Well, I like a bit of spread myself,” said the milkman. 

The milkman watched her go to the range. He watched her 
bring the coffee-pot over and bring a couple of white cups from 
the dresser. He got up and went to the door. 

“My Jenny,” he said. “My mare. Whoa! Listen to her. She’s 
kicking up the pavement.” 

The mare was kicking the kerb. She was standing with her 

forelegs on it, gazing down the alley and striking a hoof on the 
pavement. 


She knows I’m in here,” he said, coming back. “I bet she 
knows I’m having a cup of coffee. I bet she’s wondering what’s 
happening. I bet she’s thinking it out. Wonderful things horses 
are. Jealous, you know, too,” he said. “If she knew you was in 
here, I’d never hear the last of it.” 


“Eating’s her trouble. She’s old,” said the milkman. “She’s 
terrible. I’ve never seen an animal eat what she does. I bet she 
knows there’s something going on.” 

The milkman sipped his coffee. His lips made bubbling sounds 
as he drank. Soon there were no sounds in the room but the 
ticking of the clocks and the bubbling noise of the woman’s lips 
and the man’s lips at their cups, and a click of the cups and a 
murmur of laughter from the woman. 

Then the little fretwork clock which hung by the door gave a 

smaH sneezing buzz, a door clipped open, a tiny hammer rang 

nd out bobbed the bird. “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” it called, and 

lap went the door. The milkman put down his cup with a 
start and gaped. 

“they’re all wrong,” said the woman. “Sit down. Have 

riX JUSt a , Httle 0nC ' HaVC a tart? That cuc koo-s never 

nght. Oh, shut up,’ I tell it. ‘Keep quiet.’ ” 

I used to do fretwork myself,” said the mUkman. 

bit down, she pressed him. “Another cup will warm you 


“You’re warm in here,” said the milkman. 
1 m warm anywhere,” the woman said. 
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“Don’t want winding up, I bet,” said the milkman with a 
wink. He was short beside her and he took a long easy look at 
her. He wiped his bald head and put on his hat. 

“Well,” he said. “Talking of time, one thing leads to another.” 

She looked at him sadly, and with a lazy yawn raised her big 
arms above her head. 

“Come and see those clocks.” 

The milkman had his pencil in his ear, a small red stump of 
pencil. He took it out and, quickly, he gave her a soft poke in the 
waist with it and went off. 

“Good day, ma’am, thank you, ma’am,” he called, and went 
off whistling. 

The next day the milk-cart stopped again at the house. Behind 
the cart the milkman walked, humming to himself. He looked up 
at the house. There was the short brick wall and the iron rail on 
top of it. There was the green hedge coming into leaf. He took 
his basket, he swung open the gate and he went down the alley. 
There was a smell of pastry just out of the oven. For a long time 
while he was gone the mare stood, then she stepped on to the 
kerb and began knocking her hoof upon it. The sound could be 
heard down the deserted road. “Whoa!” shouted the milkman 
down the alley. The mare stretched her neck and sniffed the 
ground and then began pawing again. She got both forefeet on 
the pavement and kept stretching and shaking her smooth white 
neck. “Whoa!” shouted the milkman’s voice. She pricked her 
ears. He was shouting from the front room window. 

Half an hour passed. The mare had now stepped farther on to 
the pavement. Her neck was stretched out to its full length. She 
was sniffing the wall, the iron rail, and behind it the juicy green 
shoots of the hedge. She strained, her nostrils trembling, her soft 
mouth opening to seize a shoot in her old yellow teeth. She 
paused and made a greater effort, pulling the cart, and now her 
nose was over the top of the railing. Grunting, chewing, slopping, 
crunching sounds came from her mouth. She had bitten off^her 
first piece. And, once on it, appetite leapt. She gave a wilder 
tug and now she could get at the hedge. Her teeth dragge at t e 
hedge and crunched. She raised her neck, looked with discrimina¬ 
tion at the shoots, then went on quietly browsing. 

No sounds came from the house, no sound from the road but 
the chewing of the horse, the bit chinking like marbles in her 
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slobber. Hearing him come at last, she backed on to the road. 
He came out very thoughtful and not whistling. 

And some mornings there was the smell of cake in the alley, 
sometimes it was pie and sometimes it was coffee. Again a quarter 
of an hour passed, or maybe twenty minutes or half an hour, and 
often enough a full hour, and a shout of “Whoa!” came from an 
upstairs window. He had his coat off. “That clock’s wrong,” said 
the woman. “They’re all wrong.” The mare’s neck was right 
over the railings and this was necessary because, as she chewed, 
the hedge got lower and lower. 

“Eh, whoa there!” the milkman shouted down from the top 
floor of the house one morning and, looking in amazement at the 
torn and bitten green hedge and the mare still tearing it, he came 
down to the street. 

What s the idea? Come off it,” he said, taking the mare by 
the bridle and jerking her head off the hedge. 

He drew her off the pavement and went back and looked over 
the railings at the hedge, ruined by weeks of eating. 

“Been getting your greens, haven’t you?” he said. He stared 
at the mare and, bright under their blinkers, he saw the eyes of 
that cynical animal, secretive and glistening, gazing back at him. 



Page and Monarch 


T en days before Christmas, Schneider went. His departures 
like his arrivals were orgiastic, and between them was a 
three-months orgy of work. All day between Schneider House and 
his suite at the hotel, the messengers, the secretaries, the managers, 
the legal and advertising men, went. Jewellers, picture dealers, 
stockbrokers, women, sailed up to his suite in the hushed warm 
lifts. There were nights in restaurants, theatres and night clubs. 
Telephone bells rang in Manchester, Paris, Rome and New York 
calling people to the eager guttural splutter of Schneider’s voice. 
Up to the last moment he was working and playing at once, 
flopping like a sea-lion in his chair. A cigar was in his mouth, a 
bottle of champagne was on his desk, a pen was in his hand 
signing letters and contracts, while he talked to Lippott, who was 
behind him, his three secretaries, to people more remote in the 
blue haze of cigar smoke: and all the time into another telephone 
he was gurgling thick, sentimental nonsense to Lola in the bed¬ 
room next door, who was sitting like a cross bird of paradise at her 
dressing-table. He had been up till four the night before, dancing. 
And now, while the cars waited below and the heavy luggage was 
being loaded, he was rolling in his chair. His black hair curled over 
the astrakhan collar of his overcoat. The smiles that sent ripples 
into the bay of sallow baldness in the head seemed to flow from 
his voracious lips all over his body. His very arms smiled when 
he smiled, his whole body grunted when he grunted. 

Then when all was done he and his court sailed down in the 
lifts and he walked out of the hotel to his car like a squat prince in 
horn-rimmed spectacles, still giving orders, shaking hands, bowed 
to by the manager and the staff; and two cars followed the Rolls 
with the luggage. Lippott, as was fitting in the man who was closer 
to Schneider than any man, knowing more than his mistresses, 
more than his directors, knowing more about his money, his 
clothes, his very underclothes, more about his tempers, his tricks, 
his swindles, his schemes—Lippott, who was as vital to him as the 
braces which held up his trousers—was the last to speak to him 
through me car window. 
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“And a merry Christmas!” Lippott said in a voice which was 
like the icing on a small cake. 

“Vot’s that, Lippott?” 

“A merry Christmas. Compliments of the season.” 

Lippott, though he was stiff and clever with other people, 
wriggled like a confused girl when he spoke to Schneider. 

Oh, ha ha,” came the roar of Schneider’s laugh from the car. 
“Merry compliments. No?” 

Schneider had a lifelong difficulty with English greetings. And 

so, like a cat, the car went off, taking Schneider to Italy. Schneider 

House would not be disturbed for another two or three 
months. 


After the departure of Schneider came the departure of 
Lip P ot j; a liner is launched and after it comes an outboard, 
methodically chugging and drawn out with deceptive speed into 
the immense swell. Lippott went back with the manager into the 
hotel The servants, who were left, bowed. In a more practical 
way there was a similar if smaller deference to Lippott. Lippott 
arranged about bills and tips. Lippott scrutinized, organized and 
paid. Lippott was Schneider’s shadow. Schneider was a dream, a 
antasy like an enormous electric sign on the front of a building- 
hut Lippott, the exact man in the bowler-hat, the restrained 

reTutv’w C °‘ he !' ^ nd , the Sma11 cul ‘ure-pearl laugh, was the 
. y ' w as the Code Book. There was a deference to the man 

Zt n u n bu " dreds or in thousands on behalf of Schneider, 
and after he had received his deference he left. No car waited 


look from h , Mr , L ‘PP ott > from three, not ten servants, and a 
look from bowler bnm to rubber-tipped heels after he passed. 

became h ™ r WaUted beCause he was a fru S al man and 

because ft m l X T n ° W Schneider had gone, and also 
departure to H' H j UrS ’ “Of * heSe launchln gs, for the swell of 

Schneider on Z d °T‘ ° ne WaS b ° me al ° ng and out with 
1°,T a Wave that rose and dived hhe a dolphin. Then at 

got awav a In<r e T akened ^ 'Z paCe lagged; ^dually Schneider 
Schneider Zth^^ WaS - rf ‘ bum P in S about in «he wake of 
But tb * ° ng mUSmg rOW back t0 fa miliar watens. 

to speak iZZrr Z We ^ ning Vet and Schneider was > *0 

Office as’he U m y ’ aS Ll PP ott walke d back to the 

’ 1 drinking coffee and eating a sandwich there, as 
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lunch-time passed and the afternoon began, Lippott was seeing 
Schneider on the boat, the Schneider cabins, the Schneider lunch 
at Calais, the Schneider nights in Paris, the Schneider villas. 
(Lippott had done it all more than once with Schneider.) He was 
filled with Schneider. This was like being filled with Schneider’s 
champagne. In this state of intoxication, Lippott could not settle 
to his work. He had never been able to work on the days when 
Schneider left. 

“Oh, Miss Anderson” (Lippott was speaking into an instrument 
on his desk. His “Oh, Miss Anderson” always sounded like the 
restive appeal of a man being tickled), “I am going out,” he 
said. 

He put on his hat and coat and left the office. 

“I am sorry there is no reply from the secretary’s room,” the 
operators said. “Schneiders. Schneiders,” the voices chimed in the 
telephone exchange. “The secretary is out.” 

Lippott went down by the stairs. Now Schneider must be 
racing down the long march of poplars to Abbeville. The chalk 
dust would be fainter in the winter. If it were raining the cars 
would arrive white with mud in Paris. Lippott preferred the 
stairs to the lift because he liked no one to see what he was doing. 
Schneider was the voluptuary of lifts; on the stairs, the ascetic 
Lippott. He was the private, confidential man, the secretary of 
the company—the one who came round corners surprising 
people, noting who they are, pleased that they stop talking. They 
were afraid, in spite of their large Public School voices, of the 
busy Board School Lippott. Even the directors were cautious 
with the unobtrusive, omnipresent secretary with the shaky 
accent. 

He went through the swing doors that seemed to flash messages 
of the wealth and cleverness of Schneider into the city. He went 
into the street. In the approaching dusk he was a short man who 
might have been mistaken for Schneider; but Lippott was lean, 
and, for the rest, no more than a sedate dark coat, smart dark 
trousers, a bowler-hat, a collar and a tie and pair of boots, with 
a face put in precisely the right place among them. He had tired, 
well-fed creases in the skin of his face, the London pallor. 

If Lippott looked pleased as he walked past the shops, it was 
from no personal vanity. He had leisure because trade was slack 
and it was slack at Christmas because the shops had filled up with 
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Schneider materials in the late autumn. Now the crowds in the 
streets were looking at them in the shop-windows. Whenever he 
saw lights of shop-windows, he partook of the pleasure of being 
attached to the brilliance of Schneider. 

The afternoon was closing. After the morning fog there had 
been a few hours of grey daylight over the roofs, and then at three 
the street lamps were lit and the lamps of cars and buses. The 
shops threw out weak fans of light from their windows. There was 
a hoarse evanescent tenderness in the air which makes many 
people think of the winters of their childhood, and they look into 
the shop-windows as they used in those days to look into the fire. 
There was the sound of thousands of footsteps, the sea-roar of 
engines. Many people were going home. The lights of the cars 
moved smoothly like pairs of cat’s eyes out of the slowly sinking 
log. As he crossed the side streets, Lippott would see the moist 
horn-coloured vapour, with its core of weak pink or lilac light 
where the arc-lamps hung. The corners of buildings were smudged 
and broken off in the upper air, and in the lower the fog was 
Wee a damp sand, the vapour of a million individual breaths, 
aiety was about, as if this too were the orgiastic wake of 
chneider and the traffic were his music. Lippott stepped out. 

I here was the restaurant where Schneider dined. There was the 
shop where Schneider had bought Lippott his Daimler. There 
chndder bought his orchids, his wine, his cigars, his perfumes 

e smell of the Schneider women—the street was rich and 
dazzling with the folly of Schneider. 

tw!? POtt H u d L thrCe thousand a Year now, and his shares, and 
re were all those private speculations where, if Schneider had 

Unnr,7h 7 f t n OUSa J nd ’ a hundred thousand °r half a million, 
nZZ 7 f0ll ° Wed 7 th his hundreds, a mouse 

he had h' V TTv, 3 7* gnawed ' He belonged to two clubs now, 
too che 7 ?° theS made f at the tailors which Schneider had found 

and so wan— 5 bef ° re ' H ‘ S S ‘ gnet r ' ng Was from Schneider 
. so was his cigarette-case. Schneider had bought him his 

home and gi ven h; m his Daimle , Qnce-this £ 

at one ? res . e " ts and Lippott had refused it because he had seen 

had offe e 7ht PUt T* *' OU ° f '^ httimacy-Schneider 

were itemsof 7 h„ T 7 “ he WaS Ured of ‘ Women ^ Lippott 
account ° f Schneider s accountancy: a new pair of eyes, a new 


I 
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Lippott stopped beside the window of a piano shop. He had not 
been thinking of Schneider at all. He had been thinking of Lola, 
sitting beside him racing through the chalk dust of the road to 
Abbeville, the value of whose shoes he knew, the price of whose 
fur coat and diamonds he knew, the rent of whose villa he paid; 
and of her voice which was like the tinkling of wine-glasses. He 
had stopped. 

The piano shop was graver than the other shops in the street 
and its lights were dimmer. In dull pools they were reflected on 
the level tops of the instruments. The shop was as solemn as an 
undertaker’s and had the dreary luxury of a mausoleum. Chinese 
urns had indeed been placed in the windows and the ivory 
keyboards were like the long teeth of the dead. Lippott looked 
through the window and under the strong low light of an inner 
room he could see the grey, waved hair of a woman. Younger 
women stood idle at the counters. Lippott stood in the shadow 
watching her, and as he watched her he felt himself deeper in 
voice and growing in height and stoutness. He felt his hair curl 
at the back and his small hands grow thicker. The sensation grew 
as he approached the door. It was opened by a man with a chest 
of medals. Lippott, on the impulse, was Schneider. This was the 
woman Schneider had offered him. Schneider gone, he had come 
out to look at her. 

“I want to speak to Mrs Cambery,” he said. He lowered his 
dark eyelids as he said the name and then looked up and began 
whistling softly. Still he was Schneider. He saw her rise from her 
desk and come out to him, a tall woman taking small steps towards 
him, like a smile on stilts. 

“It’s a long time since you’ve been in here, Mr Lippott, she 
said in a high voice like the voice of Schneider s Lola, but an 
older and harder voice. “Have you come to wish me a happy 
Christmas? How nice of you.” She looked down upon him, trying 

to guess his errand. 

v And he was Schneider no more. Of course he had not come to 
wish her a happy Christmas. He had taken off his hat and he 
could see his short straight black hair shining m the dreary gilded 
mirror which accentuated his leanness. His voice was the voice ot 
the secretary of the company, being charming to a one-time 

client. „ 

“I came in,” he said, “to buy a gramophone. 
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He looked at her. She was taller than he. Like all the women 

in the shops in this part of London she was expensively dressed 

She was a woman in her late forties and her grace had stiffened 

and quickened with an exaggerated animation, her beauty 
remaining in her long cold eyes. 

Little Lippott, she thought. Money. Still with Schneider 
Outlasted me with Schneider. What’s he after? 

They are making some lovely things nowadays,” she said 
glancing at him, to read what he wanted. He saw this. Lippott 
never missed a look of this kind. She, like the rest, had io be 
careful of Lippott. But her talk seemed to him like the crisp 

bZhtT forced flo wers in the florists’ where Schneider 
bought his roses his bouquets, his orchids. She was the woman 

wh^'s? ° ffered hlm ’ ° ne ° f the earliest women of the da ys 

Tnd ri,fh Chnei r er ™ asemer S in g from ‘he period of East End fires 
rnmn h u Uldat ! 0 j S ' L ‘ Pp0,t watched her 35 she walked to a 

Mot3he“ t0 think She did n0t k " 0W tha ‘ Schneid - 

“It is in walnut ” she said. “The grain is like smoke” 

the price.’" ’ h “ litde j ° ke ’ ““ 1 kn0W an y th ‘ng about 

“It gives a richness to the tone whirh T rl™’* 1 

ssks£ 
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This was in his mind all the time she was showing him the 
gramophones, pretending she did not know the prices and asking 
her assistants in a drawling voice. That pleased him. And yet 
there was one difference between them. Schneider had offered 
her to him and she did not know it. She did not know he was 
thinking, I could have had this woman. 

Could he have had her? Of course. Schneider had said so. 
Everything belonged to Schneider, that was the wonderful thing 
about him. Yet one had to be Schneider to have everything 
Schneider offered. And Lippott knew as he saw her long, slender 
back arch over the instruments, and the ear-rings swing, that he 
could not be Schneider. She did not move to him as she would 
have moved instinctively had Schneider come into the shop, but 
she had stepped back, she had stopped, she had exclaimed and 
he had seen in her eyes the look he was used to seeing in the eyes 
of everyone, ‘What’s he up to? What is Schneider doing?’ 

Music was playing. She went to the instruments, raising the 
lids, putting on records, making music. 

“Listen to this,” she said. 

“What is it?” 

“A carol.” 

A lid was closed, there was the faint hiss of a record. Lippott 
sat down. He was already thinking he must get back. He placed 
his umbrella between his knees and stared at the carpet. For 
many years he had seen carpets and heard music together. Music 
meant hotels and restaurants, business lunches, evenings with 
Schneider’s parties when he looked through the glass door after 
his own meal alone to see Schneider with his guests. The sound 
of music meant to him the spending of money. One could reckon 
up the price per bar, bill totals by the top notes. There was an 
instant association of a five-pound bill with the figure of the 
orchestra leader moving forward to the tables. The music waiter. 
There were orchestras whose music brought to the mind the 
price of champagne; there were Italian operas like the increment 
on private investments, with that sparkling beauty. 

But the music which came from this gramophone had no 
financial context. Without warning, men stood up. Their voices 
were loud, sudden and deep. They seemed to leap upon his 
breast and tear his shirt front open, going straight for his 

heart. 
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“ Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even” 

He saw the snow. 

“They’re good,” said Mrs Cambery. “Don’t you think?” 
He nodded. 


“Brightly shone the moon that night 
Though the frost was cruel. 

When a poor man came in sight, 

Gathering winter fuel” 

He was at the Abbey Road school. The class was singing. He was 
working for his scholarship. The poor man gathering the fuel was 
Chas. Lippott. He was sorry for him. He was stirred by the 
memory of his miserable origins. In his childhood most of the 
days had been dark, he thought. There used to be continual fog. 
Then suddenly Schneider appeared. 



Bring me flesh and bring me wine,” 
“Thou and I shall see him dine” 


And dine they had. He would never forget the first time he had 
been taken to dine by Schneider. He knew he was going up in the 
wor d then. He knew it had paid him to obliterate everything for 

ri n £ ld ! r ^ He , had SaVCd money on his °wn dinner that nicffit 
and had drunk wine for the first time. Tears of pride were 

concealed in Lippott’s eyes. He was an errand-boy in a shop 

He had worked at evening classes and he had become a clerk. He 

went earlier to the office than everyone and he left latest H#» 

worked till his eyes ached. At night he studied for his accountancv 

examinations. Slowly he advanced, eating no more than a bar 

he saw to it tlw eIt and he ^invested it for her- 

£^ Cght Of eZTJr The by fW the fUneralS 0f his 
week to 30s. a weIk ftom ,o^ T" ^ fr ° m **■ 6d ' a 
A 5 S., a leap to £ 4 . Then 
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was a jump to £300 a year. That was the real beginning. For ten 
years he had had no holiday and had worked three Sundays out 
of four. And now he knew the truth of the last verse, Schneider 
triumphant, Lippott as close as the glove of his right hand. 

“Page and Monarch forth they went , 

Forth they went together” 

It took a full male choir to sound like the reverberant voice of 
Schneider, hoarse and loud, a choir not a man. 

Lippott said, “I’ll buy it. What do I get—three months? Any 
discount for thirty days?” he said to Mrs Cambery. 

“Makes one think of old times,” she said, “doesn’t it? Do you 
think we’ll have snow?” 

“No,” he laughed mildly. “There is never any snow. We only 
get slush.” 

He left the shop. The roar of the street was sudden like the 
voices of the singers. He felt tired and irritable. In an obscure 
way he knew what was happening because he had known it 
before. It had gone four o’clock. The Schneider wave had passed. 
He had been borne out and now he floundered. Schneider must 
be near Paris now, but Lippott could not even imagine him there. 
The air was cold and rough to the throat, the pavements were 
chilled. Schneider had gone and there was the long row back. 
Lippott did not mind that he had paid 120 guineas for a gramo¬ 
phone, indeed he was proud of that. He knew, after a few yards, 
that Schneider working through the art of Mrs Cambery had 
seduced him into spending this money and he liked that. There 
was the pleasure of being secretly seduced by Mrs Cambery, of 
sharing her in this way with Schneider. Where Schneider went, 
where Schneider had paid his thousands, Lippott had pushed his 
little one hundred and twenty less discount. He was satisfied as 
he walked. But there was the Schneider who lived and the 
Schneider who had to be paid for. As he walked back to his office, 
through the caves of shop-light that had become more dazzling 
with the closing of the darkness, he felt himself the private cus¬ 
todian, the accountant of life and folly. His department went 

beyond Schneider into the world at large. 

It was the end of the year and the accounts were being made. 
It was the time of the year when, at last, Lippott used to think 
“We get down to bedrock, to the real thing”. He was happiest at 
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this time. Everyone who came to his office brought him long 

sheets of foolscap covered with figures. He turned the corner and 

came down into the square where the Schneider House stood. 

The bare trees hung a net of branches against the dark lilac night 

and dripped on to the cab rank. Through the branches, like 

lanterns hanging among them, were the windows of the offices 

opposite. There was a building there like a cage of light floating 

over the earth. All the electricity, all the Schneider in the world 
nad to be paid for. 

He passed the Trade Entrance. The loading-bay was empty. 
There were cones of dun light over the empty loading-platform. 
The goods lifts were stationary and in the hollow of the fog were 
the figures of men in brown overalls. There were five of them 

doWnofh" d f rettCS ln their eai *’ and the y "ere talking' 

fheir S fime h ri l ? y tK j entr “ ce was the machine which punched 
their time-tickets and in the wall was a small office where the 

>ard foreman sat. It was like a signal-box and a green shaded 

r* S ? bmmg on the man ’ s bald head bent owr his boolf 

htJT U " der an ° ,her ,ight did not know that Schneider 

ad offered her to him.) No one knew what Schneider offered him 

ffiem'and^hen 1 u“ they SaW LipP °“ «““• »e g'-ced at 
them and then went by towards the swing doors of the main 

entrance. They did not know who he was. if was fen days bXe 

Christmas, the slack time. One hundred and twenty founds 
Schneider must be paid for. y P unds ‘ 

He nodded to the commissionaire and went up the stairs 
Typists were laughing on the first landing OuickViL 

foolscap sheets. He drew in his IffifTs °h e h ' S ^ the 
pleased by the sight of these panere He t K S ‘ Pping tea > 

thing, everything in the world P P ’ neW ‘ hC C ° St ° f ever >'' 

knew thtf<^O^evexything^ n ^ ^ *“ ^ WaS — who 

youngeTm P a e n°a P ge e i “have^gof^ wr, “* -f “ *° ° ne . of the 

They think it’s just a milch cow I about thls firm - 

Christmas.” W ’ 1 don 1 care * * is a week before 
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The bell rang in the time-keeper’s office. He was a heavy man 
who wrote with difficulty in a small round hand. 

“Yeah,” he said. Then he was sitting bolt upright in his chair. 
“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” he said. A voice made neat by the telephone 
said: 

“How many men have you got on the lifts?” 

“Five, sir.” 

“Sack three,” the voice said. 

“Now, sir? This week, sir? Right, sir. I’ll bring the names.” 

He put down the receiver and stared at the telephone. He 
closed up his delivery book, got down from his stool and went out, 
first of all, to have a look at the fog. Lippott, up above, was 
humming a tune he could not get out of his head. 



You Make Your Own Life 


t tpstairs from the street a sign in electric light said “Gent’s 

vJ Saloon.” I went up. There was a small hot back room full of 

sunlight, with hair clippings on the floor, towels hanging from a 

peg and newspapers on the chairs. “Take a seat. Just finishing,” 

said the barber. It was a lie. He wasn’t anywhere near finishing. 

He had in fact just begun a shave. The customer was having 
everything. 


In a dead place like this town you always had to wait. I was 
waiting for a train, now I had to wait for a haircut. It was a small 
town in a valley with one long street, and a slow mud-coloured 
river moving between willows and the backs of houses. 

I picked up a newspaper. A man had murdered an old woman, 

a u cler L ^ n ’ s sister was ca ught stealing gloves in a shop, a man 
who had identified the body of his wife at an inquest on a drown¬ 
ing fatality met her three days later on a pier. Ten miles from 
th!s town the skeletons of men killed in a battle eight centuries 
ago had been dug up on the Downs. That was nearer. Still, I put 
the paper down. I looked at the two men in the room. 

The shave had finished now, the barber was cutting the man’s 
air. It was glossy black hair and small curls of it fell on the 
floor I could see the man in the mirror. He was in his thirties. 
He had a swarthy skin and brilliant long black eyes. The lashes 
were long too, and the lids when he blinked were pale. There 
was just that suggestion of weakness. Now he was shaved there 

dipneda g T F t0 ? in likC a Hindu>S ’ and as the b arber 
clipped away and grunted his breaths, the dark man sat engrossed 

Th r f fle ^ t,0n ’ half sn uling at himself and very deeply phased 
The barber was careful and responsible in his movements bm 
nonc halant and detached. He was in his thirties too, a young man 
with fair receding hair brushed back from his forehead HeHM 

£ bTshTn the m ia°r ne j ° b * ^ ^ *«w he'was rattling 

JXT ^ Jar ’ Wlpin S the razor > Pushing the chair forward 

he ran th?'. ^ PUShed the head down now 

n the taps and was soaping the head and rubbing it. A 
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peculiar look of amused affection was on his face as he looked 
down at the soaped head. 

“How long are you going to be?” I said. “I’ve got a train.” 

He looked at the clock. He knew the trains. 

“Couple of minutes,” he said. 

He wheeled a machine on a tripod to the back of the man. A 
curved black thing like a helmet enclosed the head. The machine 
was plugged to the wall. There were phials with coloured liquids 
in them and soon steam was rushing out under the helmet. It 
looked like a machine you see in a Fun Fair. I don’t know what 
happened to the man or what the barber did. Shave, hot towels, 
haircut, shampoo, this machine and then yellow liquid like 
treacle out of a bottle—that customer had everything. 

I wondered how much he would have to pay. 

Then the job was over. The dark man got up. The clippers had 
been over the back of his neck and he looked like a guardsman. 
He was dressed in a square-shouldered grey suit, very dandyish 
for this town, and he had a silk handkerchief sticking out of his 
breast pocket. He wore a violet-and-silver tie. He patted it as 
the barber brushed his coat. He was delighted with himself. 


“So long, Fred,” he smiled faintly. 

“Cheero, Albert,” said the upright barber and his lips closed 
to a small, hardly perceptible smile too. Thoughtfully, ironically, 
the barber watched his handiwork go. The man hadn’t paid. 

I sat in the chair. It was warm, too warm, where the man had 
sat. The barber put the sheet round me. The barber was smiling 
to himself like a man remembering a tune. He was not thinking 


about me. 

The barber said that machine made steam open the pores. 
He glanced at the door where the man had gone. “Some people 
want everything,” he said, “some want nothing.” You had to 

have a machine like that. 

He tucked in the cotton-wool. He got out the comb and 
scissors. His fingers gently depressed my head. I could see him in 
the mirror bending to the back of my head. He was clipping away. 
He was a dull young man with pale blue eyes and a look oi 
ironical stubbornness in him. The small dry smile was still like 

claw marks at the corners of his lips. . f 

“Three bob a time,” he said. He spoke into the back of my 

neck, and nodded to the door. “He has it every wee 
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He clipped away. 

“His hair’s coming out. That’s why he has it. Going bald. 

You can t stop that. You can delay it, but you can’t stop it. 

Can’t always be young. He thinks you can.” He smiled dryly but 
with affection. 

“But he wasn’t so old.” 

The barber stood up. 

That man! he said. He mused to himself with growing 
satisfaction. He worked away in long silence as if to savour every 
possible flavour of my remark. The result of his meditation was 
to make him change his scissors for a finer pair. 

“He ought to be dead,” he said. 

“T.B.,” he said with quiet scorn. 

He looked at me in the mirror. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, as if to say it was nothing of the 

“It’s wonderful what the doctors can do,” I said 

“I don’t mean doctors,” he said. “Consumptives! f uh! They’re 

Tnvrh k mUCh “ t0 Say 3 Skk man can S et away with 

anything—but you try if you’re healthy and see what happens' 
He went on cuttrng. There was a glint in his pale blue eyes 

hrfiw7 P i e k aWay u a T Se , dly as “■ he -ere attending to every 
individual hair at the back of my head. ™ 

“You see his throat?” he said suddenly. 

What about his throat?” I asked 

z iz; ■ bit “ 

**• ** <A* 

H, *»■ * SH. 

u ^ , item ’’’ Said the barber absently, 
was” “I'm Nuned hitlf',* ‘°° k pity h ™ -hen he 

wasn’t intend,"nth^wi;”^- ^ Pity ^ ba ‘ 
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“A very attractive girl,” said the barber. 

“And he got it badly?” 

“They get it badly, consumptives.” 

“Matter of fact,” said the barber, stepping over for the clippers 
and shooting a hard sideways stare at me, “it was my wife.” 

“Before she was my wife,” he said. There was a touch of 
quiet, amused resolution in him. 

He’d known that chap since he was a kid. Went to school with 
him. Used to be his best friend. Still was. Always a lad. Regular 
nut. Had a milk business, Was his own guv’nor till he got ill. 
Doing well. 

“He knew I was courting her,” he smiled. “That didn’t stop 
him.” There was a glint in his eye. 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“I lay low,” he said. 

“She had a job in the shop opposite. If you passed that shop you 
couldn’t help noticing her in the cash-desk near the door It s 
not for me to say—but she was the prettiest girl in this town, he 

said. “Still is,” he mused. . 

“You’ve seen the river? You came over it by the station, he 
said. “Well, he used to take her on the river when I was busy. I 
didn’t mind. I knew my mind. She knew hers. I knew it was all 

right.” . . . 

“I knew him,” he grinned. “But I knew her. ‘Let him take 

you on the river,’ I said.” 

I saw the barber’s forehead and his dull blue eyes looking up 

for a moment over my head in the mirror. 

“Damp river,” he said reflectively. “Damp mists, I mean, on 
the river. Very flat, low lying, unhealthy,” he said. “That s 
where he made his mistake. It started with him taking her on 


the river.” . , 

“Double pneumonia once,” he said. ‘ Sixty cigarettes a y, 

burning the candle at both ends.” 

He grunted. 

“He couldn’t get away with it,” he said. 

When he got ill, the girl used to go and look after him. hh 
used to go and read to him in the afternoons. I used to turn up 

in the evenings, too, when we’d closed. , rushes 

The barber came round to the front and took the brus 

lazily. He glanced sardonically at the door as if expecting 
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the man standing there. That cocksure irony in the barber seemed 
to warm up. 

“Know what he used to say to her?” he said sharply and smiled 
when I was startled. “ ‘Here, Jenny,’ he used to say. ‘Tell Fred to 
go home and you pop into bed with me. I’m lonely.’ ” The young 
barber gave a short laugh. 

“In front of me,” he said. 

“What did you say?” 

“I told him to keep quiet or there’d be a funeral. Consumptives 

want it, they want it worse than others, but it kills them,” he 
said. 

“I thought you meant you'd kill him,” I said. 

Kill him? he said. “Me kill him?” He smiled scornfully at 
m ® : 1 was an outsider in this. “He tried to kill m?,” he said. 

“Yeah,” he said, wiping his hands on a towel. “Tried to poison 
me. Whisky. It didn’t work. Back O.K.?” he said, holding up a 
mirror. “I don’t drink.” 6 P 

.“I went t0 his room,” he said. “I was his best friend. He was 

] ymg 0I J the bed. Thin! All bones and blue veins and red patches 

as if he’d been scalded and eyes as bright as that bottle of bath 

salts. Not like he is now. There was a bottle of whisky and a glass 

by the side of the bed. He wanted me to have a drop. He knew 
I didn’t drink.” 


ii < 


I don’t want one,’ I said. ‘Yes, you do,’ he said. ‘You know 

I never touch it,’ I said. ‘Well, touch it now,’ he said. ‘I tell you 

what, he said, ‘you’re afraid.’ ‘Afraid of what?’ I said. ‘Afraid of 

catching what I’ve got.’ ‘Touch your lips to it if you’re not afraid 
Just have a sip to show.’ ” 

“I told him not to be a fool. I took the bottle from him. He 

took k°‘MM* 0 ' Vhl f ky “ 1115 State - He was wild when I 
to you ’ ’’ d ° S ° me Pe ° P 6 2 b “ ° f g ° od >’ 1 said > ‘ but Poison 

“ ‘It w poison,’ he said.” 

“I took the botde away. I gave it to a chap in the town It 

diTng y inif’’ e hlm ‘ WC f ° Und ° U ‘ P0is ° n - He ’ d P ut some - 

“s •t'ar"' **—-w •!?£?■& 
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“What did you do?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “Just married my girl that week,” the 
barber said. “When she told him we were going to get married 
he said, ‘I’ll give you something Fred won’t give you.’ We 
wondered what it would be. ‘Something big,’ he said. ‘Best man’s 
present,’ he said. He winked at her. ‘All I’ve got. I’m the best 
man.’ That night he cut his throat.” The barber made a grimace 
in the mirror, passed the scissors over his throat and gave a grin. 

“Then he opened the window and called out to a kid in the 
street to fetch her. The kid came to me instead. Funny present,” 
he said. He combed, he patted, he brushed. He pulled the wool 
out of the back of my neck. He went round it with the soft brush. 
Coming round to the front he adroitly drew off the sheet. I stood 
up. 

“He got over it,” he said. “Comes round and plays with my 
kids on Sundays. Comes in every Friday, gets himself up. See him 
with a different one every week at the Pictures. It’s a dead place 
this, all right in the summer on the river. You make your own 
life. The only thing is he don’t like shaving himself now, I have 
to go over every morning and do it for him.” 

He stood with his small grin, his steady eyes amused and 
resolute. “I never charge him,” he said. He brushed my coat, he 
brought my hat. 



Miss Baker 


ttthen Easter came she knew that her time of fasting was 
VY drawing to a close; for three weeks she had not spoken. 
God had given her nothing to say to the world. She had prayed— 
for prayer always transposed her great sorrow—but He had 
become very small and far away like a very high and soundless 
bird. Yet in these days of the triumph of spring and of His Son she 
had heard Him moving. On Easter Monday she got up from her 
chair and looked into the mirror and spoke for the first time. 

“There you are, Miss Baker!” she said to her image. “Your 
hair is beautiful and yellow.” 

She watched the image, expectantly crinkling her pale eyes— 

there might be a miracle—but her lips in the mirror did not 
move. 


“Poor darling,” said Miss Baker to the image at last. “You are 

caught.” And she smiled sadly though there was a fine curl of 

slyness at the corner of her lips. It was at this point when she 

might have broken down in a passion of sadness, when she had 

already the silver hairbrush in her hand raised to smash the mirror 

into a great gasping star, that the Voice of God stopped her with 

a whisper. So quiedy the Voice spoke that for the moment she 

might have been deceived. It said, “Go ye into all the world.” 

1 hat was all. She wanted to hear more, but when nothing came 
she understood. 

She washed her face and brushed back her yellow hair over 

whir? ‘° 'J ear l . and unders tand the Voice again. She put on her 
white dress for her punty. “You are good to me, too good to me 

h^r re B p a e k nmnce he *° “* imagC in the mirror > thankin g it with 

railed ei hr th 3 deV ° U ,! ! a "p or > ver V slow ly before the glass she 

closed he h" Clr l0ng wWte Sleeves ’ leaned b «k and 

dosed her eyes; she was crucified upon herself. 

hen she came down from the cross the devils had gone She 
put on a white straw hat with a broad brim and daisies round the 
crown. She took her umbrella, saw that the gas was turned off and 
that her key was in her bag and every window clo“ d W ent 
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out. To her surprise night had already fallen and the stairs 
were dark. Down six flights of stairs she went lower and lower 
into all the world. Sounds of traffic and of people walking came 
nearer and nearer from the street, starting like birds from her 
descending feet and rising in flocks until as she stepped down on 
to the pavement she was surrounded by them. 

But like a ghost in her white dress she moved untouched by 
the things and creatures she touched. It was a cold night and 
people were wearing coats and hurrying. Their breath puffed out 
in clouds. The world smelled. It smelled of beer and frying meat, 
of vegetables in the market, of motor cars and oil, and the steam 
of a laundry. The world made noises. The scrawling noise of 
boots on the pavement, the sizzle of motor-car wheels, the deep 
mayoral bark of horns, the vicissitudes of voices. She walked 
through the music of a barrel organ, through halls and fountains 
of music, but her mind listened to none of the sounds that her 
ears heard. When she stopped dead still and listened, it was to 
hear again the guiding Voice. 

She prayed in these moments humbly, not with the arrogance 
of expecting to be heard, though when she opened her eyes again 
it seemed the world was more contented and long and happily 
married. The eyes of the houses were alight and in the early 
darkness, she thought, they looked so nice and comfortable like 
old gentlemen with spectacles on, smoking their pipes. She 
walked on and on, from street to street, going into as many 
streets as she could and saying nothing, her lips very full and still 
and slightly smiling and the colour of her eyes fading as the inner 
light shone brighter. Wherever she took her whiteness she could 
feel the pain of the world going away. 

Yet she was not white and pure enough, for the Voice did not 
come again though she listened for it. Why did the Voice not 
speak again? Perhaps an hour had passed or two or three hours. 
People looked at her. Then when she opened her eyes from prayer 
she saw on the opposite side of the street a shining pool. I do not 
hear His Voice, she said, but He leadeth me beside still waters, 
even though it is only a puddle. And she had a very clever pouting 
and joking look on her face as she waited for the traffic to pass and 
crossed the street. On the pavement she found a dry, clean spot, 
dusted it with her handkerchief and sat down. “It is not very 
comfortable,” she said aloud in case people should think her 
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foolish, “but it will do.” Very decently she pulled her dress down 
to her ankles and sighed, closing her eyes but too tired for prayer, 
and in those unguarded minutes an errand-boy went by and 
staggered into a long, walking-backwards stare. An old woman 
passed with a chain of three children walking backwards, too. 
A young man in a mackintosh took his pipe out of his mouth, 
swivelled round and then turned back to her: 

“Excuse me—er—miss,” he said. “.Allow me,” he said, touching 
her shoulder. “Are you ill?” 

She was charming and frigid to him. His face was stupid with 
health. 

“No, I am merely resting, thank you,” she said. 

A fat carpenter with a sandy moustache, and a bag of tools in 
his hand, came up and nudged the young man. 

4 What s up?” he asked. "Bin knocked down?” 

“Dunno,” said the young man. “Says she’s resting.” 

The carpenter stared and then bent down himself. 

‘‘Anything the matter, miss?” he said. 

Nothing, thank you. It’s not very comfortable but I am rest¬ 
ing, she said. 

Oh, for five minutes’ rest! Would God not give her just five 
minutes? Great weariness was streaming up out of the pavement 
into her and the street was heaving as if in it some tide had 
turned. Three young girls from a factory stopped chattering to 
ook at her. Two of them giggled with embarrassment, but the 
third who was dark and compassionate, knelt at Miss Baker’s feet 
and looked clearly into her eyes. 

“There is nothing the matter,” said Miss Baker before the eirl 
could speak. “I am only waiting for Someone. Please go!” fhe 

he LadT^^ SmaI ‘ "°" d - The >- " ere very partied because 

dnw 1 y e V01Ce - They shiftcd their fee ‘> glanced up and 
down the empty street looking out for danger, sate people Tn the 

distance and re-encouraged by the sight closed round her again 

you home. y ° U UVe? ” aSked thC 8W- “Let me* 

“Where do she live?” asked the carpenter. 

4 he says she’s waiting for someone,” said the girl 
* or Someone,” Miss Baker subtlv corrected tu, 
puzzled and abashed. Malign, she studied their feet to embarras! 
people, and when she put on the look of adding up their faces 
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they turned away. But they did not go. The crowd had greatly 
increased. There was the inner ring composed of the young man, 
the carpenter, the kneeling girl and two or three others at the 
heart of the mystery. There was the second ring. There was a 
third ring which, between trying to reply to the outer ring and 
ask the second ring for information at the same time, got no 
satisfaction and could not get away either. The crowd stood there 
like oxen with all their weight. Their pipes smoked. Their 
breath steamed. Their eyes, like bright creeping things, she felt, 
wandered over her. “It’s a girl,” said the carpenter, swelling out 
in the chest. At last the outer ring forced a victory. “Here’s a 
copper,” cried a boy at the back and the circles opened to admit 
the weight of the policeman. They made way for him and closed 
in after him. He was a young policeman with very clean cheeks 
and all his weight went from one foot to the other. He was very 
heavy and calm, but he was blushing. 

“Stand back,” he said raising his voice, to give himself more 
space to be calm in. He put his hands on his knees and bent down 
to Miss Baker. 

“Please, officer,” she said. “Tell all these people to go away.” 

“Stand back,” said the policeman again to cover his bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“If you are all right you must move on, ma’am,” he said 
uncertainly. “You are obstructing, miss.” 

“I am not obstructing,” said Miss Baker very sharply and 
tightening her long white gloves on her fingers. 

“Causing a crowd to collect . . .” said the policeman in his 
quoting voice. “Causing an obstruction. ...” 

“I am not obstructing. It is all these people who are obstructing. 
Please, officer,” said Miss Baker with imperious lucidity, “please 
tell them to go away.” 

The policeman swallowed and stood up because his back was 
uncomfortable and so was his reason. He advanced upon the 
crowd, waving his arms. “Move along there, he said. ove 
along now. Hear what I say?” 

The ranks thinned out before him, and as they did so Miss 
Baker very quickly, quietly and cleverly got up and walked away 
in the opposite direction, at first lightly shaking the looks of the 
gaping crowd off her back. She walked on twenty or thirty yards 
and one or two ran on to get ahead of her and some nervously 
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followed to be within reach but without responsibility if some¬ 
thing happened again. The rest had wavered backwards and 
forwards and the policeman stood in the middle of the pavement, 
his head held together by his helmet strap. She walked on blindly 
straight. The heads of the crowd still seemed to her to be stretching 
after her like the shooting heads of serpents. She waved her 
umbrella to beat them off, but the miserable heads came on. She 
hurried to get out of reach. If she could only get a few yards 
ahead of them into solitude and into the charmed circle of prayer. 
If she could stop and hear the Voice. If only she could hear the 
Voice! 

But now the invisible serpents had caught her and were in her 
head, filling it with their thoughts. She struggled bravely against 
them. And it was this struggle which filled her with towering 
rage. They were slaves. She was free. What right had the slaves 
of the serpent over the free? She trembled with rage. Defiantly 
sure of her right, she sat down on the pavement again. 

She sat down and her spirit darkened with passionate affirma¬ 
tions of her freedom. It was her pavement as much as anyone 
else’s. She had a right in law. Her cheeks flushed and she felt 
giddiness and darkness of blood in her head and the answering 
heat of defiance in her hands, her bosom and throat. She gathered 
all her forces into this narrow compass of personal assertion and 
defiance and magnified herself until there was no room for the 
Voice of God; and only the roar of the world was in her ears. 
She pushed back her white hat and her yellow hair began to 
fall oyer her face. She dug her nails into her umbrella. She was 
weeping passionately, and with shudders of hatred, abandoning 
herself to sin; beside her now was no healing pool. In the bars of 
the drain of the gutter beside her was the entrance into hell and 
the fingers of Anti-Christ were clawing at the bars. Down and 
down she was being dragged. It was with unspeakable gratitude 
she rose to go away with the policeman when he came again. 

The following crowd stared at the empty door of the police 
station long after she had gone in. Generations of minutes bred 
and passed like ants. She seemed to be sitting on a bench in the 
police station and sometimes she was interested when a face with 
moving lips came nearer to her, but she could not think about 
the questions the lips asked her. She saw a man with a number on 
his collar, scratching his head, staring at his writing, and two or 
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three times he spoke into the telephone. It did seem that they 
wanted something that she could give, but when she gave them 
her handbag they returned it to her. The policeman with the 
clean face who had brought her took her umbrella. When she 
got her handbag back she opened it and looked into the mirror. 

“Oh, Miss Baker, you are a dear to come with me,” she 
murmured, glancing slyly to see if anyone was watching her. 
“Where would I be without you! You and I in a police station, 
Miss Baker!” 

She tidied her hair, and before she had done this—which was 
very embarrassing—the man with the number on his collar put 
down his glasses and got down from his high desk. He walked 
across to her quietly and again began to ask her things. And at 
last it came to her very clearly that he wanted to know her 
name. Clearly as she heard the Voice speaking she heard another 
voice speak distinctly in her throat: “Legion,” it answered. 
“L-e-g-i-o-n?” spelled the surprised officer. “And what address?” 

But the other voice saw the trap and would not answer. Inside 
her it laughed like a flame. 

They led her into an inner room and gave her some tea. She 
heard them telephoning again, far away the voices alighting in 
the places where the bells had rung, clapping down upon them 
quickly. Her mind drifted through parks and gardens and foun¬ 
tains which slowly quenched her inward flame. The room was 
peaceful and she could feel peace returning. And then, far away 
among the telephoning voices she heard a stirring in the air like 
the movement that came when the Voice was going to speak. 
She looked up quickly in this direction. And she saw a man in 
the room. There was peace in him she saw at once. He was 
huddled on a bench near her, his legs sprawling wide. His body 
lay in big, smiling curves of fatness. His sandy hair was sprinkled 
neatly and thinly over his head and in the gas-light gleamed like 
a halo. But his features were ugly, brutal and sodden, his thick 
mouth had dropped open, many of his front teeth were chipped 
and he grunted half-asleep with the snort of a pig. His little blue 
eyes were half-blindly peeping. Once or twice he muttered and 
wagged his head and the policeman who was at the door of the 
room grinned. 

She smiled and gazed at the man, not pushing herself out to 
him, but casting aside all aggression of the bodily will so that it 
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was Sight that saw him and not herself. There poured out love 
and compassion for the man who was drowned in sleep. Out of 
him the Voice could speak. And in this knowledge she forgot 
about herself and her right, about drunkenness; and where the 
drunk man was, was a shape that would become the figure of 
God. The Voice was coming. Distantly like a high bird descending 
she could see the Voice; nearer and near it circled down, till as 
pure as a far-away bugle the sound came into her, saying to all her 
blood: 

“Speak to me.” 

Speak to Him. She who had always listened for Him, now to 
speak to Him! She rose up with no hesitation and touched the 
drunk man on the shoulder and shook him. His eyes opened and 
quivered and closed again. She took him by his hand and his 
eyes opened very wide and stared. Then slowly he gave a long, 
creeping, dirty grin. 

“This is Peniel,” she said, “the place of names. What is your 
name?” she asked him earnestly. 

He stared and his face sank deeper and deeper, more satiate into 
his folds of smile, and a sparkle of wetness came on the corner of 
his lower lip. 

“Tell me your name,” she begged. 

He looked at her doubtfully and at last muttered thickly: 
“Shepherd.” 

Her face became radiant. Her neck was pale and her throat 
beseeching as she took his hand in both of hers and said rap¬ 
turously: 

“Then I am one of Your Sheep!” 

“Here,” muttered the drunk man, pulling his hand away and 
recoiling at the meaning in her eyes and lips. “You know shlot 
’bout this shex stuff, donchyer.” 

And pushed her violently away. But she stood up and said 
aloud, laughing mildly in the duplicity of the revelation her 
great sorrow had given her and holding out her arms in trembling 
white sleeves and raising her head: 

“I have found my Lord! Miss Baker, darling, we have found 
our Lord.” 



Double Divan 


T wo workmen were carrying a double divan bed, slung on 
ropes from their shoulders, down the busy streets in the warm 
fume of a London dusk. The man behind was ginger-haired. He 
had a moustache of sweat, a hard, factory mouth, and blue, 
unwilling eyes. The weight of the bed kept his head down, and 
the pace of the big-potato-bummed man in front was dragging 
him along on the tips of his toes almost at a trot. They were 
travelling fast. 

Presently the traffic lights were against them and they stood still. 
“How much farther?” said the man in front. He could not 
turn his head. 

“You’re bloody right,” said the man behind. 

The lights changed, the traffic gave a loud swallow and moved 
forward, and the two men were driven over the crossing. On they 
raced, not daring to stop. They came to a wide road-junction and 
then the lights went red again. The man behind felt the warm 
radiator of a lorry toasting his backside. 

“Gone deaf or something; how much farther?” called back the 
man in front. 

“What d’you mean, how much farther? You got the paper,” 
said the man behind. 

“What bleeding paper?” said the man in front. 

“The address she give you,” said the man behind. 

“Who?” said the man in front. 

“The paper she give you,” said the man behind. 

“I haven’t got no bleeding paper,” said the man in front. 

The man behind rolled his eyes and wagged his knees about. 
The bed swayed with him and the man in front went as pink as 
a sausage in the neck as he steadied it. 

“Call the keeper, lock me up, I’m barmy,” said the man 
behind. 

Motor horns started blowing, the lorry radiator pressed closely 
on the trousers of the man behind. A bus driver put his head out 
and shouted: the lights had changed. The two heaved at the bed 
and rushed over the crossing. They advanced to the next side- 
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turning and the leader swung round there, put his end of the bed 
down and they faced each other. 

“She spoke to you. You was the last to see her,” said the leader. 
“She didn’t give me no address.” 

“You fixed the job. All she said to me was, ‘Be careful. Be 
careful,’ she said, ‘and mind the casters,’” said the man behind. 

The man in front was large and dazed. He wiped his forehead 
and felt in his jacket pockets. A pigeon came down in the dusk 
and he looked at the bird enquiringly. He felt in his waistcoat 
pocket and looked up to the rows of windows for help. All 
knowledge of where he had been told to take the bed had gone. 
The man behind took the rope off his aching shoulders and threw 
it on the bed. 

“What name was it?” said the man behind. 

“Ida or Mary or like that,” said the man in front. 

“Ida or Mary, very tasty, very sweet,” jeered the man behind. 
“Ida what?” 

“I’m trying to think,” said the man in front. 

“You’d better stop thinking and go back and find her,” said 
the man behind. 

“She’s left. Moved out,” said the man in front. 

The man behind sat down on the bed and took his cap off. 
“Is she waiting there—where we’re going, this woman, this Ida, 
this party?” 

“I got it!” exclaimed the man in front. “Robinson—that’s the 
name. Mrs Robinson. There was two of them.” 

The man behind got up and rolled his eyes and put his tongue 
out. “Open the door,” he cried. “Open the door and let me 
out.” 

The large man stood searching his mind. 

“She came over to the yard in the morning,” the man in front 
said. “ ‘The name is Robinson, Mrs Robinson,’ she says. ‘My 
sister is moving her flat and I want you to get a bed out for her, 
a big one.’ Married woman, see, giving orders, doesn’t tell you 
anything and expects you to know the lot. ‘I can’t do that,’ I says, 
‘I work all day.’ ‘I don’t want it moved in the daylight,’ she says. 
‘It’s not my bed, it’s my sister’s.’ ‘I don’t want to know your 
business,’ I says. ‘I’ll move what you like, but I can’t do it till the 
evening.’ ‘What are we arguing about?’ she says. ‘That’s what I 
want you to do.’ ” 
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“Get on,” said the man. “I don’t half sweat.” 

“She give me the address. Next thing, after work, I go up to the 
flat. Number twenty-six. Top floor. She comes out with glasses 
on. The carpets are gone, all the furniture, just the bed in the 
back room. ‘I’ll tell my sister,’ she says. ‘Ida,’ she calls out. ‘Here’s 
the man.’ Ida—that’s the sister, see—comes out of the kitchen. 
‘What man, Mary?’ says the sister. ‘The man about the bed,’ says 
this Mrs Robinson.” 

“Step on it,” said the man behind. 

“I can’t,” said the man in front, “or you won’t follow. This Ida 
wasn’t like the other. She had a fur coat on and first of all I 
thought she was sweating, her face was red and steamy, only a 
girl. She had a handkerchief in her hand and she dropped it. 
‘Excuse me,’ I said, and picked it up. It was wet. She was crying. 
She gives one look at me and then the waterworks start up again 
and she goes off to the kitchen, leaving me, see, with the other 
one. ‘Wait here,’ Mrs Robinson says. ‘I must go to my sister. 
She’s not very well. She’s upset.’ ‘Oh,’ I says, ‘having 
trouble . . .?’ ” 

“Here,” said the man behind. “Pack it up. Here’s a van coming. 
We got trouble here.” 

The two men put the ropes round their hecks and moved on to 
the entrance to a public-house yard. The dray horses struck with 
bearded hoofs at the cobbles as they strained past. 

“Put her here,” said the man behind, lowering his end. “I’m 
going to have a beer.” 

The two men stood the striped bed on end against the side 
wall of the public-house. They looked at the bed, silently telling 
it not to move while they were gone, and they went into the 
public-house. The shadow of the bed could be seen against the 
frosted glass of the bar window. 

“Know anyone of the name of Robinson round here? said 
the man behind. “Number 26, The Terrace?” 

“You see hundreds of faces, you never know the names, the 
barman said, picking up his cigarette from the bar. 

“We’re moving a bed,” said the man behind, “for a Mrs Ida 

something.” , 

“Miss, not Mrs,” said the man in front. “She wasn t 

married.” 

“Mrs, must be,” said the man behind. “Double bed. 
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“That don’t follow,” said the barman, winking at the cus¬ 
tomers. 

“It’d be a funny thing for a single woman to have a double 
bed,” a man said. 

“What’s funny in that?” the barman said. 

“When his old woman rolls on him,” the customer said. “I 
sleep with myself.” 

“I lay you do, Jim,” said the barman. 

Two squeaks of laughter went up from two old women sitting 
on a bench. 

“She is a young woman and she isn’t married,” said the man in 
front. 

“It must be,” said the man behind, “some tart.” 

“Oh dear,” said one of the women on the bench, hiding her 
face in the top of her glass. “Language, now we hear it.” 

“Ginger,” said the leader, taking his beer to a table, “you’re 
right. That Mrs Robinson must have given me the paper and 
it has dropped out. She wrote it down on the mantelpiece, and 
while she was writing her sister called out from the kitchen and 
Mrs Robinson put the pencil down and says, ‘I’ll be back. My 
sister wants to talk to me.’ ” 

He sat down, the man in front said, and he waited in the flat. 
He sat on the bed; it was the only thing in the room to sit on. 
“The only furniture they hadn’t moved,” he said, “was a brass 
coal-scuttle with some fire-irons and an electric kettle in it.” He 
knew about that because he had had an eye on the electric kettle, 
and Mrs Robinson knew he had because she said to him, “Don’t 
you touch those. They are mine.” The flat was a pretty place; to 
give an example, the paint was green, but not the common green, 
and the walls were pink, but not what you would call right out 
pink: a lady’s place. You could tell that by Ida’s voice. 

‘Perhaps,” said the man behind, going up to the bar for two 
more pints and speaking over his shoulder as though he were 
spitting, “she couldn’t pay the rent. Was it a shop? Did she give 
you the address of a shop?” 

‘No,” said the man in front, “it wasn’t a shop. I had a look 
out of the window. You could see the canal through the tops of 
the trees. And that’s what messed me up. They were having an 
argument next door. I could hear them carrying on. The next 
thing the door bangs. Mrs Robinson shouts out in a temper, ‘I’ll 
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tell him to go.’ There’s a sort of free-for-all in the door and in 
comes the sister, Ida, who was crying. She marches up to me and 
she says, very sharp, ‘Give me a pencil. I want you to take this 
bed to Mrs Robinson’s house.’ Of course, I hadn’t got a pencil. 
But before I could tell her this, Mrs Robinson comes in. She was 
shouting. ‘No, Ida,’ she says, ‘I won’t have it. Not after what you 
said. You’re a pig. Keep your beastly bed.’ Your beastly bed, oh 
dear, that’s what she said. She says, ‘I am only trying to help you. 
If you haven’t got any reputation to think of,’ she says, ‘the rest 
of the family have. What would the neighbours say if they saw a 
double bed go out of a single girl’s flat into the van with the rest 
in broad daylight? There,’ she says, ‘Ida, I’ve told you the 
plain truth. Someone’s got to tell you.’ ” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear,” said the man behind. “Sisters, 
you say.” 

“Taking no notice of me,” said the man in front. “I’m the 
wall. ‘Now which of you ladies is having it?’ I says. ‘I’m having 
these,’ says Mrs Robinson, picking up the scuttle and things in 
both arms like someone was robbing her. ‘My sister’s having it,’ 
says Ida, opening her bag and looking for a pen. ‘No,’ says Mrs 
Robinson, putting down the scuttle and snatching her pen from 
her. ‘Not after what you said. We’ve slept in a single bed all the 
time we’ve been married and we can carry on.’ A regular ding- 
dong. And then Mrs Robinson says, ‘What are you going to sleep 
on to-night, Ida?’ ” 

“Ah!” said the man behind. 

“Oh dear,” said the man in front. “You ought to have seen 
Ida’s face. She stops talking, her mouth stays open. She gives a 
hoot as if she had struck a mine. ‘Ooh! Oooh!’ she goes. There s a 
flood again. ‘Oooh,’ she hoots, ‘what shall I do, what shall I do? 
I don’t care where I sleep. I don’t care what happens to me. 
And then she goes over to the window and cries out, ‘I shall throw 
myself in the canal. I shall kill myself. I don’t want to live. I told 

him I would, he’s broken my heart.’ ” 

“Mrs Robinson says, ‘The number of times you’ve hanged 
yourself, drowned yourself, and put your head in the gas oven, 
Ida, you’d fill a cemetery. He was a married man and you new 
it. You said the same after Arthur and after Len. Please excuse 

me,’ she says to me.” , 

“And Ida answers back: ‘You’re married, Mary. You ve got a 
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husband and children. Won’t anyone marry me? I came home 
from the office and I cooked him a meal every night.’ ” 

“ ‘That was Philip, not this one,’ Mrs Robinson calls out. 
‘Because of his stomach.’ ” 

“Ida looks at her sister and stops crying at this. Annoyed. 
‘There were two with bad stomachs,’ Ida says sharp. ‘You’re 
always unfair to me. They said it was because of their wives.’ ” 
“That’s what she said,” said the man in front, looking at his 
untouched beer with indignation, indignant with himself. He 
took a long swallow of it. 

“Straight,” he said, watching the beads of froth float on the 
dark current towards his lips. He put the glass down; he had 
finished it. “Two married men with bad stomachs.” 


“And then,” he said, “Ida, the single girl, began to laugh, not 
a laugh in the ordinary way . . 

“Hysterics,” said the man behind. “My wife’s sister does it.” 

“No,” said the man in front. “Too dry. More like a bark than 
a laugh. She laughed at Mrs Robinson, she laughed at me. ‘Oh 
dear,’ she laughed. She couldn’t stop. ‘It’s all because I had a 
double bed,’ she says, ‘I ought to have kept to singles.’ ” 

“You ought to have seen the married one’s face when she said 


this. Didn’t like it. In front of me, see. I couldn’t help it, could I? 
‘Oooh, Ida,’ she says, ‘how can you?’ Very classy. ‘Don’t mind 
me,’ I says. Ida gives me a wink. ‘Oh yes it is,’ Ida says. ‘Ask this 
gentleman. I’ll never get married till I get a single, will I?’ she 
says. Ida, shut up!’ says Mrs Robinson. ‘It’s no good rushing 
things, miss,’ I says. ‘There you are!’ says Ida. 

“She comes up to me,” says the man in front, “this Ida, and 
she says, ‘Take this bed and the coal-scuttle and things to my 
sister’s address. She’s a respectable married woman.’ And then 
she turns on her sister and says, ‘You had the fender when Arthur 
left me and the armchair, Mary. I’m keeping the rest till next 
time. You’ve furnished your flat bit by bit out of my broken 
heart.’ You ought to have seen the look she gave her sister; 
sarcastic, it wiped the floor up with a wet rag all round her. If 
looks could kill.” 


“I know what I’d do,” said the man behind, “with a girl like 
that Ida if she was my daughter. I’d take her knickers down and 
1 d paste her. What’s class? A tart’s a tart anywhere. My wife’s 
sister is one—talk of love, it’s turned on like a tap.” 
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“There was the best electric kettle in that scuttle that I ever 
see,” said the man in front. 

The two men studied the shadow of the bed on the window. 
It did not seem to them like the bed they had been talking about 
and they bought two more drinks in order to be able to look it in 
the face. They went outside and they were astonished to find the 
dusk had gone—the London night was in full bud and blossom. 
They swayed down the yard entrance and considered the bed 
with many renewed attempts at impartiality. With its very wide 
stripes it was an object now hard to focus. 

“Better lift it into the yard,” said the man in front, “so’s no 
one will touch it while we go back to the house.” 

They lifted the bed and lowered it again in the yard at the 
back of the public-house. 

“A bed like that’s worth a bit of money,” said the man behind. 
“It’s worth fifteen quid.” 

“Twenty,” from the man in front. 

“Seven years ago, before the war, you’d have given ten 
pounds for it,” said the man behind. 

“Talk sense,” said the man in front, suddenly lighting with 
rage. “The war didn’t last seven years.” 

A quarrel broke out between the two men. Their shouts 
banged about up and down the yard until the dogs barked at them. 

“Where’s the money for this job?” shouted the man behind. 
“I don’t let go of this bed till I get my money.” 

The man in front suddenly sat down. 

“You’ll get your money,” he said. 

“Too true I will,” said the man behind. “I’m going back to 

the house to see if they’re there.” 

And he went. The man in front watched him go without 
surprise. When he was out of sight the man in front began to feel 
the springs, and then gently to bounce up and down. He smiled 
as he bounced and then the smile grew to a laugh. Oh dear, 
what a disappointment for Mrs Robinson, he said, n to spi e 
her he put his feet up on the bed and lay down. “I wonder, He 

said, “what that other poor girl is doing now?” 

He was asleep when Mrs Robinson, Ida, and the man behm 
returned. They found the bed in the darkness by his snores. 
“Mary,” cried out Ida, clapping her hands, there s a man 

it.” 



The Ape 


T he fruit robbery was over. It was the greatest fruit robbery, 

and from our point of view the most successful, ever known 

in our part of the jungle. Not that we can take all the credit for 

that, for it was not ourselves who started the fight but our enemies, 

a colony of apes who live in another tree. They were the first to 

attack and by the time the great slaughter was over hundreds 

of their dead, of both sexes, lay on the ground, and we had taken 

all their fruit. It was a fortunate triumph for us. 

But apes are not a complacent or ungrateful race. Once we 

were back in our tree binding up our wounds, we thought at once 

of commemorating our victory and thanking our god for it. For 

we are aware that if we do not thank our god for his benefactions 

he might well think twice before he sent us another fruit robbery 

of this triumphant kind. We thought, therefore, of how we might 

best please him. We tried to put ourselves in his place. What 

would most impress him? There were many discussions about this: 

we screamed and screeched in passionate argument and the din 

grew so loud—far louder than the noise we make in the ordinary 

business of eating or defending our places in the tree or making 

love and dying—that at last our oldest and wisest ape, who lived 

at the very top, slyly observed: “If I were god and had been 

looking down at this tree of screeching monkeys for thousands 

of years, the thing that would really impress me would be 

silence.” We were dumbfounded. Then one or two of us shouted: 

That s got it. Let silence be the commemoration of our 
victory.” 

So at last it was arranged. On the anniversary of the day when 
the great fruit robbery began, we arranged that all of us would 
stop whatever we were doing and would be silent. 

But nothing is perfect in the jungle. You would think that all 
apes would be proud to be alike, and would have the wisdom 
to abide by the traditions of their race and the edicts of their 

.r er * You w ould think all would destroy the individual doubt 
with the reflection that however different an ape may fancy he is, 
the glory of the ape is that as he is now so he always has been’ 
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unchangeable and unchanged. There were, however, some, and 
one in particular as you will see, who did not think so. 

We heard of them from a pterodactyl, a rather ridiculous 
neighbour of ours. 

The pterodactyl lived on a cliff just above our tree and often, 
scaly and long-necked, he would flop clumsily down to talk to us. 
He was a sensationalist and newsmonger, a creature with more 
curiosity than brains. He was always worried. What (he would 
ask us) is the meaning of life? We scratched our heads. Where was 
it all leading? We spat out fruit pips. Did we apes think that we 
would always go on as we were? That question was easy. Of course, 
we said. How fortunate we were, he said, for he had doubts about 
himself. “It seems to me that I am becoming—extinct,” he said. 

It was all very well of us to make light of it, he said, but “if I 
had not lived near you such an idea would never have entered 
my head.” We replied that we did not see what we had done to 
upset him. “Oh, not you in particular,” he said. “It is your young 
apes that are worrying me. They keep talking about their tails.”— 
“No livelier or more flourishing subject,” we said. “We apes 
delight in our tails.”—“As far as I can see,” the pterodactyl said, 
“among your younger apes, they are being worn shorter and will 
soon be discarded altogether.”—“What!” we exclaimed—he 
could have touched us on no more sensitive spot—“How dare you 
make such a suggestion!”—“The suggestion,” the pterodactyl 
said, “does not come from me but from your young apes. There’s 
a group of them. They caught me by the neck the other day- I 
am very vulnerable in the neck—and ridiculed me publicly 
before a large audience. ‘A flying reptile,’ they said. ‘Study him 
while you can for the species won’t exist much longer any more 
than we apes shall go about on four legs and have tails. We shall, at 
some unknown time in the future, but a time that comes rapidly 
nearer, cease to be apes. We shall become man. The pterodactyl, 
poor creature, came to the end of his evolutionary possibilities 

long ago.’ ” 

“Man!” we exclaimed. “Man! What is that?” And what on 
earth, we asked the pterodactyl, did he mean by “evolution’ ? We 
had never heard of it. We pressed the pterodactyl to telll us; more, 
but he would only repeat what he had already said. When he 
had flopped back to his cliff again we sat scratching ourselves 
deep in thought. Presently our old and wisest ape, a horny and 
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scarred old warrior who sits dribbling away quietly to himself all 
day and rubbing his scars on the highest branch of all, gave a 
snigger and said, “Cutting off their tails to spite the ape.” We did 
not laugh. We couldn’t take the matter as lightly as he took it. 
We, on the contrary, raged. It was blasphemy. The joy, the pride, 
the whole apehood of us apes is in our tails. They are the flag 
under which we fight, the sheet-anchor of our patriotism, the 
vital insignia of our race. This young, decadent post-fruit-robbery 
generation was proposing to mutilate the symbol which is at the 
base of all our being. We did not hesitate. Spies were at once sent 
down to the lower branches to see if what the pterodactyl had 
told us was true and to bring the leader into our presence. 

But before I tell what happened I must describe what life in 
our tree is like. The tree is a vast and leafy one, dense in the 
ramification of its twigs and branches. In the upper branches, 
where the air is freer and purer and the sunlight is plentiful, live 
those of us who are called the higher apes; in the branches below, 
and even to the bottom of the trunk, swarm the thousands of 
lower apes, clawing and scrambling over one another’s backs, 
massing on the boughs until they nearly break, clutching at twigs 
and leaves, hanging on to one another’s legs and tails and all 
bellowing and screeching in the struggle to get up a little higher 
and to find a place to sit, so that when we say, as we do, that the 
nature of life is struggle and war we are giving a faithful report 
from what is going on below us. 

We in the upper branches eat our fruit in peace and spit out the 
pips and drop the rind upon the crowd below. It is they who, 
without of course intending to do so, bring us our food. Each of 
them carries fruit for himself, but the struggle is so violent that it is 
hard for them to hold the fruit or to find a quiet place where they 

can eat it. Accordingly we send down some of our cleverer apes_ 

those who are not quite at the top of the tree yet and perhaps will 
never g et there because they have more brain than claw—and 
these hang down by their tails and adroitly flick the fruit out of 
the hands of the climbers. Very amusing it is to watch the 
astonishment of the climbers when they see their fruit go, because 
a minute before, they were full of confidence; then astonishment 
changes to anger and you see them grab the fruit from their 
nearest neighbours, who in turn grab from the next. Failing in this 
they have to go down once more to the bottom to get more fruit 
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and begin again; and as no part of the struggle is more difficult 
than the one which takes place at the bottom, an ape will go to 
any lengths, even to the risk of his life, to avoid that catastrophe. 
So for thousands of years have we lived, and only when fruit on 
our own tree is short or when we can bear no longer the sight of 
an abundance of fruit on another tree, occupied by just such a 
tribe of apes as ourselves, do our masses cease their engaging civil 
struggle and at an order from us higher apes above, go forth upon 
our great fruit robberies. It is plain that if in any respect an ape 
ceased to be an ape, our greatness would decline, and anarchy 
would follow, i.e. how would we at the top get our food?—and we 
should lose our tree and be destroyed by some stronger tribe. Our 
thoughts can therefore be imagined when the spies brought before 
us the leader of that group of apes who were preparing to monkey 
with our dearest emblem. He stood before us—and that is 
astonishing, for we apes do not habitually stand for long. Then 
he was paler than our race usually is, less hairy, fearless—very 
un-apelike that—and upright on his hind legs, not seeking support 
for his forelegs on some branch. These hung at his side or fidgeted 
with an aimless embarrassment behind his back. We growled at 
him and averted our eyes from his stupidly steadfast stare for as 
a fighting race we are made subtle by fear and look restlessly, 
suspiciously around us, continually preparing for the sudden 
feint, the secret calculation, the necessary retreat, the unexpected 
attack. Nothing delivers an ape more readily to his enemy than a 
transparently straightforward look; but this upright ape had 
already lost so much of his apehood that he had forgotten the 
evasions of a warrior race. He was not even furtive. And in 
another way, too, he had lost our tradition. He spoke what was 
in his mind. This, I need hardly say, is ridiculous in a warrior 
whose business is to conceal his real purpose from his enemy, 
note these facts merely as a matter of curiosity and to s ow ow 
this new ape, from the very beginning, gave himself he p ess y into 
our hands. We had supposed him to be guilty of race-treachery 
only, a bodily perversion which is, perhaps, a sin an not a crime 
—but the moment he spoke he went much farther. He accused 
himself of sedition from his own mouth. He spoke as follows. 

“Since my arrest has given me an opportunity of speaking to 
higher apes for the first time in my life, I will speak what (perhap 
unknown to you) has been in the minds of us who are lower in th 
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tree for hundreds of years. We think that there is no greater evil 
than the vast fruit slaughters. Now there could be no slaughter 
if our teeth and claws were not sharp, and they would not be 
sharp if we were not perpetually engaged in struggle. We believe 
that a crucial time has arrived in the evolution” (we pricked up 
our ears at that word) “of the ape. Our tails, that used to swirl us 
(as they waved above our heads) into bloodthirsty states of mind, 
are shortening; we have not shortened them ourselves by any act 
of will. If we apes will work to order our lives in a new way, the 
struggle will cease, no more great fruit slaughters will be necessary 
and everyone will have all the fruit he needs and can eat in peace 
in his appropriate place in the tree. For we do not think that even 
you in the higher branches for whom unconsciously we labour, 
really benefit by the great slaughters. Some of you are killed as 
thousands of us are, many of you are maimed and carry un¬ 
beautiful scars. From what we below hear of your private lives 
and talk in the upper branches, your privileges do not make you 
either sensible or happy.” 

We were ready to fall upon him after this blasphemous speech, 
but our oldest ape, steeped in the wisdom and slyness of his great 
age, silenced us. “And when there is a shortage of fruit for every¬ 
one in the tree, high and low alike?” he asked. “If our teeth and 
claws are not sharpened,” replied the new ape, “we shall not 
want to attack other trees but, when we need fruit, we shall go to 
the others and instead of tearing them apart we shall talk to them, 
stroke them and persuade them. They, seeing how gentle our 
hands are, will like being stroked and will smile and coo in their 
pleasure; for, as all of us apes know from intimate experience, 
there is nothing more delightful than a gentle tickling and 
scratching—and then they will share their fruit with us.”—“What 
a hope!” we laughed. And some cried with disgust, “That ape’s a 
pansy!” But a shout went up from the lower branches where a 
mass of his supporters were gathered. “You’d better do as he 
says, the cry came, “or soon there will be none of us left to brine 
you your fruit.” “Yes,” said the leader, “another fruit robbery 
and there will be no more workers for you to steal from.” 

“Now,” we whispered to our oldest ape on the highest branch 

“now let us kill him.” S n ’ 

“Remember,” said the old one, “that he has followers. They 
are too many for us and we are unprepared / 5 

K 
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This was true, so, reluctantly, we let the leader go and swing 
back down the branches to his own people. 

After he had gone we gathered in conference in the upper 
branches. When we were seated, our oldest ape said: “No doubt 
to you there seems to be something new, startling and dangerous 
in the speech you have just heard. I expect you think it the speech 
of a revolutionary. So it is—but there’s nothing new in that. From 
the beginning of time there have been revolutions, and what 
difference do they make? None whatever. Everything goes on 
afterwards exactly as it went on before. Do not worry therefore 
about revolutionaries. I have seen dozens of such people and with 
a little art they can be made to die very comfortably of their own 
enthusiasm. And, in one way, I agree with what that strange ape 
said. He said that violence is wasteful. It is—for to exterminate 
our own workers would mean that we would be without food or 
would have to go down out of our comfortable places in the tree 
and get it for ourselves. That would indeed be a calamity. No, 
I think if we wish to remove the danger from this particular 
movement we should support it.” 

“Support blasphemy and treachery!” we cried with indig¬ 
nation. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old ape wistfully. “There speaks the 
honest warrior. But I am old and political and it would seem to 
me a mistake to let all that enthusiasm get out of our hands. 
After our last great fruit robbery we are rather tired, you know, 
and enthusiasm is not easily come by again.” 

“But our tails!” we shouted. 

“Your honour and your tails!” said our weary and ancient 
one. “I guarantee to show you such a display of tails wagging, 
curling, prehensile and triumphant as you have never seen 
before.” 

“Well, if your plan will safeguard our sacred tails and preseive 
us from evolution,” we said, “there may be something in it. Tell 

us what it is.” 

“It is very simple,” he said. “First of all we shall announce the 

end of all fruit robbery . . .” 

“Impossible,” we interrupted. 

“It is never impossible to announce anything,” he said. I repeat 
we shall announce the end of all fruit robbery. But the lower ape 
is an emotional creature. It is useless to argue with him—indeed 
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we know that the free interchange of ideas in open argument is 

extremely dangerous, for the lower apes are hungry, and hunger 

sharpens the mind, just as it sharpens the claws. No, we must 

appeal to his emotions, for it is here that he is untrained and 

inexperienced. So when we announce the end of all fruit robbery 

we must perform an act which shall symbolize our intention. 

That is easy. Almost anything would do. The best, I think, would 

be merely to alter the date of the commemoration of our last 

robbery from the anniversary of its call to battle to the day on 

which it ended and when peace was declared. I’ll lay you a 

hundred to one in pomegranates that you will see the tails wag on 
that day.” 

We who listened were doubtful of the success of a trick so 
simple and, moreover, we were disappointed not to have the 
opportunity of killing the rebel ape. But when we heard the 
enthusiasm in the lower branches, we realized that our oldest ape 
had judged rightly. Those short-tailed evolutionists were so 
diddled that they shouted for joy. “Peace!” “The end of all fruit 
robberies.” “To each according to his needs”—we above heard 
their delirious cries and winked. And when the inquisitive ptero¬ 
dactyl came down to see what it was all about, we slapped him on 
the back and pulled his wings about merrily and nearly choked 
him with pomegranate seeds, which do not agree with him. “Cheer 
up, you’re not extinct yet,” we said. And even that cheerless 
reptile, though he said his nerves couldn’t stand monkey tricks 
any more, had to smile. 


And the ceremony took place. We appointed the day, and just 
before noon the yelling ceased and all the struggling and climbing. 
J ust when; they were, on whatever twig or branch, our apes 
coded them tails and squatted in silence. The only movement was 
ne blinking of our eyes, thousands of eyes in the hot rays of the 
sun. I do not know if you have ever seen a tree full of apes 
squatting in silence on their haunches. It is an impressive sight 
here was our oldest ape on the topmost branch; a little beneath 

deTcendL^h- t ° f privile S ed ones ’ and beI ™, thick in the 
descending hierarchy, were the others. 

Whwffin 1 ?’ bef0 uu a minute had g ° ne by > an event occurred 
hich filled us with horror. The lengths to which blasphemy will 

multitude 3 Cd t0 , m ' Tating advanta S e °f ‘he stillness of the 
multitude, an ape leapt up the tree, from back to back from 
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branch to branch, and burst through our unprepared ranks at 
the top. It was the leader to whom we had spoken. 

“This is a fraud,” he shouted. “You are pretending to com¬ 
memorate peace when all the time you are planning greater 
robberies. You are not even silent. Listen to the grinding and 
sharpening of your claws and teeth.” 

It was, of course, our habit. We do it unconsciously. 

Too startled for a moment to act, we hesitated. Then: “Lynch 
him. Kill him,” cried the crowd with a sudden roar. We hesitated 
no more and at least a score of us leapt upon him. You would 
think we had an easy task. But there was extraordinary strength in 
that creature. He fought like a god, skilfully, and he had laid out 
half of our number with a science and ferocity such as we had 
never seen before our numbers overwhelmed him. Some spirit 
must have been in him and we still wonder, not without appre¬ 
hension, if that spirit is lying asleep in his followers. However that 
may be, we threw him down at last upon the branch. Our oldest 
ape came down to look upon the panting creature and then what 
we saw made us gasp. He was lying on his face. There was a 
backside bare and hairless—he had no tail. No tail at all. 

“It is man!” we cried. And our stomachs turned. 



The Chestnut Tree 


T he first firm I worked for was a leather merchants’ in the 
south of London. To look at, their place was like a pair of 
muddy Methodist chapels with a jail attached; there were bars 
to the windows and, inside, the office smelled of feet, ink and 
boots. The name of the firm was Greenhythe & Co. They had 
been established for 150 years. 

I was fifteen when my father took me there. I had never been 
to London before and, in the train, after the ticket collector had 
passed, we walked down the corridor to an empty first-class 
carriage, pulled down the blinds and then knelt in prayer. 

Afterwards we read the 91st Psalm. I had diarrhoea that morning 
because I was afraid. 

When we came to the office we were shown at once to Mr 
Greenhythe’s room. 


“I want this boy to begin at the bottom of the ladder,” my 
father said, speaking as a self-made man. 

“Do you speak French, boy? Parlez-vous frangais ?” said Mr 
Greenhythe. I could not answer. He was a very old man with 
ong white hair which was the colour of vaseline at the roots. He 
had a hump on one shoulder and the head of a lion. 

He then said there was a French proverb which went: “ C'est le 
premier pas qui co&te .” 

After that my father and Mr Greenhythe exchanged memories 
about the Wesleyan movement and the two men walked to the 

?° 0I T Th< * e was something noble, savage and prophet-like about 
Mr Greenhythe. But as he walked nimbly and cautiously to the 
door with his bearded head sunk forward, his long arms hanging 
oosely, his old, cracked blue eyes raised and his boots hissing on 
the ground like a boxer’s in the sawdust, I noticed he had the 
punched-in face of a fighter and wicked little teeth. Only people 
e sajd who had been recommended by the chapel and were 

th . elr J senousness evCT worked for the firm of Green¬ 
hythe & Co. And so it seemed. Ten clerks were bending over their 
edgers as if over the Scriptures when I was led to the cashier’s desk 

My work began at eight in the morning. First of all I went down 
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into the basement where the lavatory was to collect the pads used 
for copying the letters. The pads had been soaking all night. A 
smell of cigar smoke and scent came from the water-closet and the 
sound of a newspaper being unfolded. Then of singing. Out came 
Mr Cook, a fat bald man of sixty with a pair of nostrils like pink 
bubbles, and as fresh and perfumed as a flower; he had indeed a 
carnation in his buttonhole for he grew these plants in his garden. 
“La da, di da, hijorico,” he sang and stood biting his finger-nails 
sulkily and scratching his womanish backside. Mr Cook opened 
the office every morning at half-past seven. Later, when we went 
upstairs and while I was filling the ink-wells, this old man would 
lift up his desk lid, peep over the top and shout “Ya! Ya! Ya!” 
and duck again. Then, once more, he sat biting the nails of his 
short dirty fingers. 

At ten to nine the clerks began to arrive. When they had hung 
up their coats and hats they came to the fireplace and stood 
warming themselves. If there was no fire, they stood there all the 
same. Williams, the sandy, flat-footed one, with a sneering voice 
and misery in his skinny legs; Hodgkin, like a young actor, 
raising dark eyebrows as if he were looking at himself sideways 
in a mirror, and very stage-struck; Porter, the shipping clerk, 
with food stains on his waistcoat, the puffing father of a large 
family, who was often making mistakes in an authoritative way, 
sending bills of lading to the wrong ports, delivery orders to the 
wrong wharves, and who sat among the muddle of his papers like 
a hen having a dust-bath; Turpin, the limp dandy in patent 
shoes, lined and sick-looking, always with a smile stamped dead 
on his face, and smelling of cachous; then Sawston. Cook did not 
join them. Popping his head above his desk lid, he shouted 
out: “Ha ya! Ha ya!” And when they turned in condescension, 
some word like “Flambustigation”. Sawston used to turn to him 
and tell him, in a dry, morose voice, to shut up. Cook put down 

lid and laughed till the tears ran down his face. _ 

Then the outer door swung and in came Drake, the cashier and 
head of the office. All the clerks moved guiltily to their desks. 
Except Sawston. He glanced up at the clock. If it wanted two 
minutes or one minute of nine, he stayed where he was and 
watched Drake, a tall man with a gloomy voice like a chapel 
organ and grizzled hair and gold-rimmed glasses, come glowering 

towards him, clearing his throat. 
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“Good morning, Mr Drake,” said Mr Sawston with loud 
effrontery. Drake looked at the clock; Sawston’s small black eyes 
in his baldish, bullet head dared Mr Drake to have the courage 
to tell him to go to his desk. Mr Drake blew his nose and did not 
dare. “Um. Um. Umph.” Mr Drake made a characteristic sigh 
on three notes, a noise famous in the office, and at once perfectly 
imitated by Mr Cook, who again lifted his desk lid, ducked his 
head and spluttered with laughter. Nine o’clock struck and slowly 
Mr Sawston walked to his desk, carefully cleaned his pens, wiped 
his ruler, sharpened his pencils, put a pile of invoices tidily on his 
blotter and began writing in his small girlish hand. Moodily Mr 
Drake gazed at the back of Mr Sawston’s cheap grey suit and 
shook his head. 

In Greenhythe’s office the hours were long. At seven in the 
evening, when I left, Williams and Sawston were still at their 
books under the green shades of the lights, Porter the shipping 
clerk was sunk in his muddle; the partners, Mr Greenhythe’s 
sons, had gone, but a bell which snapped outside his office and a 
weak bad light shining through the glass door showed that Mr 
Greenhythe was still working. On Saturdays we left early—four 
o’clock. Only Mr Cook enjoyed this regime. Leaving the office at 
eleven o’clock in the morning to take documents or large cheques 
to the City, he would waggle his rump as he went out, saying 
“Ya! Ya! dears!” and would spend the next few hours in the 
West End, sometimes at theatres for an act or two, sometimes in 
pubs and occasionally with girls. He came back, short-tempered, 
rosy and smelling of cigars. 

One Monday when I had been four or five months in the firm, 
a woman came to the office counter. She was a tall, soft woman 
who wore a big floating hat with flowers in it and a blue serge 
coat and skirt. She had the bust of a draper’s model. “I have an 
appointment with Mr Greenhythe,” she said in a delicate, aloof 
and dreamy voice, looking down at me as if I were a fly on the 
counter. She was touching her nose affectingly with a handker¬ 
chief and I thought she was a royalty with a cold. 

“What name, please?” 

Miss Browne,” she said. “Browne with an *e\” 

After an hour she came out of Mr Greenhythe’s room with Mr 
Drake as well and they led her to the street door. They were 
talking about Mr Greenhythe’s Bible Class. A week later she came 
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again and then two days running. In his harmonium voice, Mr 
Drake murmured to Mr Porter that the firm were thinking of 
employing “a lady book-keeper”. 

The word “lady” fell like a boulder upon us. There were 
typists upstairs who arrived late and who never spoke to us; in 
the General Office there were no women at all. 

“A leedy book-keepah!” called Mr Cook from his desk. “Ya 
ha!” 

“Who’s getting the sack?” said Williams. 

“Who’s getting the bird?” said Hodgkin and hummed an air 


from La Boheme. 

“There are two,” said Turpin, the tired sick young man who 
always knew everything. “She said she could not work in an 
office unless she were chaperoned by her sister.” 

“One for you, one for Mr Turpin,” sneered Williams. 

“Let us pray,” called Mr Cook, hiding behind his desk lid. 

Mr Drake was coming in. The clerks moved to their desks. The 
lines on Mr Turpin’s face became deep seams. He was a martyr 
to the seduction of women. Women set him off, like a machine, 
against his will. They confided in him at once; just as Mr Drake 
confided to him the worries of a cashier, Mr Porter the muddles 
of his shipping, Mr Williams his troubles with his stomach, Mr 
Greenhythe the number of well-known preachers he had heard. 
The bold sick eyes of Mr Turpin, the sympathy of his manners, 
even his large ears which stuck out like comical microphones 
from his long head, the smile which was the tired smile of a man 
with a headache, brought men and women to him helplessly. 
He was a clever man from the flat, sing-song Midlands, but he 
had the long stupid face of an animal that is mindless and sad. 

The two lady book-keepers arrived. Miss Browne the elder, 
whom we had seen, was like a swan and thought so herself. Her 
fair hair, she conveyed to you, was her glory. She was curving and 
sedate. With the sleepy smile of one lying on a feather bed in 
Paradise, with tiny grey eyes behind the pince-nez which sat on 
her nose, with the swell of long low breasts balanced by the swel 
of her dawdling rump, she moved swan-like to her desk. But not 
like a swan in the water; like a swan on land. She waddled. 
Her feet were planted obliquely. One would have said that they 

were webbed. . j 

Behind her came the cygnet and chaperone, her sister and 
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protector. When I saw her I felt I had been struck in the heart 
by a stone. Mr Drake frowned and drummed his fingers, Mr Cook 
began biting his thumb-nail and leered in fury, Mr Porter became 
homely and paternal, Williams gave a scheming look at her legs, 
the stage-struck Hodgkin took a comb out of his pocket and ran it 
through his waved hair. Turpin and Sawston, who were on 
opposite sides of the same high, tilted desk, looked at each other 
fixedly. They looked as though they were trying to hypnotize 
each other. Taking small hard steps, her red lips pettishly droop- 
ing, her head in a cap of short black curls, her small breasts, her 
hips, her waist, set off by her silk dress, the sister of Miss Browne 
walked as if at any moment, if she shrugged her shoulders again, 
she could make her clothes fall off her. Her dress had some small 
design of red and white daisies. She looked at us tenderly and 
without innocence. She was as hard as a bird. When she spoke 
her voice was like a high cross voice in a garden. 

Turpin put one leg down from his stool at once. He was about 

to introduce himself to the women; to walk between them with 

his hand just touching their waists. In such times his limpness 

went; he was decided. The dull buzz of his voice was the sound of 

the machine which had started inside him. But this time he sat 

back on his stool. Sawston was looking at him. Sawston’s face was 

bloodless, as set and chalky as a clown’s. The thick black brows 

were rigid and seemed to have been painted on, his eyes had a 

light so peremptory in them that one might have been looking 

into a pair of pistol barrels. Turpin was arrested by Sawston’s 
eyes. 


r laddie,” Turpin said. A slight smile came to Sawston’s 

tace and he went on staring with indulgence at Turpin, whom he 
had silentiy conquered. Sawston’s eyes appeared to be printing 
o thousands of words which Turpin read as rapidly as they were 
printed. Sawston folded his arms and his fists were clenched. 
His coat sleeves were short and his wrists were spidery with black 

lighted hC SmilC beCamC fainter > more ironically acid and de- 

At the end of the morning Sawston, who had worked very little 
and ordinarily he worked hard—but had sat staring defiantly 
h!s own life, got down from his stool and walked back to the 
oesk by the fireplace where Mr Drake ruled. Drake was tall 
bawston was a short man, wide for his size, and he wore collars 

K* 
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so low that they did not show above his jacket. This gave the 
impression that he was a collarless workman or was perhaps 
wearing a boxer’s sweater. He was one of those men who have to 
shave twice a day and whose beard leaves a dark indigo stain 
like ink on a blotter. He was a curt man, blunt and independent. 

“I think, Mr Drake,” he said, “I think the younger Miss 
Browne had better work with me.” 

It was a demand, an order. Drake’s jaws chewed, he blew into 
his moustache and was flustered. He tried to glower. He looked 
sideways up at the bars of the window, he made his harmonium 
noises. In the office he had the kind of authority which is despised 
but obeyed. But with Sawston Mr Drake could do nothing. He 
looked down resentfully at Sawston as if Sawston were a bear 
who had put him up a tree. 

“Obviously,” continued Sawston, “the girl hasn’t got a brain 
in her head. I’ll teach her.” 

Sawston had a cocky habit of clicking his tongue in his mouth 
when he was amused by his own self-possession. Having said this 

he walked back to his desk. 

After lunch Sawston called across two rows of desks in a clear 
voice which was much louder than the tone which was thought 
suitable in this office: 

“Miss Browne. Will you come over here, please.” 

She pouted and, affecting lack of interest, walked over to him. 
The black curls shook on her head, the small breasts pushed like 
nuts against her blouse. Her eyes were hot-blue with freckles on 
the pale skin under them and her clockwork voice said, Yes, 

what do you want?” , 

“Call over these invoices,” he said. She shrugged her rounded 

shoulders and held a pencil in her teeth. Sawston put his hand out 

and took the pencil out of her mouth. She was astonished. Si ing 

behind them, the elder Miss Browne saw this incident and 

awoke from her dream. She gazed at Sawston s shiny back with 


1 We were afraid of Sawston, all of us. Without authority he 
suggested independent power. He was small, but our fear wa 
physical. His walk, for example-he wallked, not as some swag¬ 
gerers did, who thought the place belonged “ thern but as 
if he owned the precise yard of floor he happened to istand^on 
That was a vaster claim. His desk was his, not the firm s. His pens 
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were his. He sharpened his pencils. He made no mistakes in his 
books—well, once a year he might make a mistake and no one 
cared to mention it to him. He would admit it. This was inhuman 
and alarming; there was no one else in the building who did not 
make a scene about their mistakes and try to argue them on to 
someone else. A peculiar physical thing about him was the small¬ 
ness of his wrists and his hands. Then of what were we afraid? 
His indifference. He was a man, Mr Turpin said admiringly, 
who would ruin himself. And Mr Turpin understood ruin. 

Sometimes the two sisters sat together, sometimes the elder 
Miss Browne sat beside Mr Drake, calling over the big ledgers. 
High on their stools these two looked like a King and Queen. 
Mr Drake was respectful to her. She had a romantic, queenly air, 
sighed majestically or made little regal yawns behind her hands, 
sometimes stretching her arms to the back of her head and looking 
at us from a great, pale pillow of voluptuousness through her 
rimless glasses. No one, not even Mr Turpin, responded to the 
voluptuousness of the elder Miss Browne. She dropped her pens, 
but only Mr Drake grovelled on the floor for them. She watched 
him grovelling, thanked him with languor, spoke in the ex¬ 
hausted voice of a great hostess. Her favourite subject was 
Woman. ’ 


When the sisters sat together was the time to attempt a flirtation 

with the younger one. The swan prevented it. She had a weary 
musical sarcasm: 

Have you nothing else to occupy yourself with, Mr Williams?” 

One day she said: 

“Heestmgs is a beautiful spot. One can have any kind of 
Holiday there—quiet, noisy or musical.” 

“Quiet with her about,” said Williams, digging his pen in the 
younger one’s ribs. The younger one astonished us, as pretty 
women do, by making a horrible face, squaring her mouth as if 
she were going to be sick and nodding at her sister. Delight' The 
two sisters detested each other. The great actress was jealous; the 

aperone was venomous. Left alone together they bickered in 
reHned voices. 

But you did, Hester, you said so yourself.” 

I didn’t.” 


^ You did. You said he said . . 
“I said nothing of the sort.” 
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We rolled our eyes. Lovely! Lady book-keepers! The young one 
saw me listening and turned and smiled intimately at me. I went 
scarlet and when she spoke to me I could not answer. The elder 
sister looked over the young one’s black curls at me and said 
remotely, “He’s only a child.” She pronounced it “charld”. 

Turpin and I sat opposite Sawston, and when the young one 
was with him we heard him reading the invoices and she copying 
or checking; but between the dates and the figures a low con¬ 
versation was interpolated. Sitting side by side, they did not 
look at each other but looked across at Turpin and me, or at their 
books. But all the time, like the dry mutter of a telegraph, their 
talk went on. 

Lady book-keepers! What happiness it was to see them arrive 
in the morning. The elder one, holding her hair at the back and 
tilting her flowery hat forward, came in with her coat flying and 
swayed as if drunk to the cloakroom, murmuring loudly to the 
young one, who came pattering trimly, crossly, shrugging her 
shoulders and snapping out words, behind. 

“Ha ya,” called Mr Cook. “Late again.” 

“And hot,” said Mr Williams. Covering his mouth with his 

hand he added to the remark. 

“Sisters, sisters,” called Mr Cook when they came to their 
desk. “Do not quarrel.” The young one ignored him and went to 
Sawston and started intense whispering. 

“The big cow,” said Sawston aloud one morning. 

“What do you want?” he snapped at me, seeing I was listening. 
She smiled at me. She reached across to the library book I had 
on the desk and said: 


“What are you reading?” 

It was poetry, the poetical works of Sir Walter Scott. I was 
reading The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

“Pooh,” she said. “Dry.” 

Sawston looked quizzically at me. 

“The boy’s brain will bust,” he said. 

They both smiled, united by the same irony. I felt sad; I might 

have been their son. ., 

But the cashier was watching our little group. Press on, M 

Sawston,” he moaned. “Press on! Boy. Come here. Colouring 

I went to the side of his desk. He had his pen longways m his teeth 

and he went on turning the pages of his ledger. 
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“I do not want you to waste Miss Hester’s time,” he said. “We 
are very busy. How old are you?” 

“Sixteen,” I lied. I was fifteen years and two months old. I 
stood there waiting for his next remark. He went on turning the 
pages of his ledger. “Urn. Urn. Urn,” he sighed on his three notes. 
I had never been so near to this legendary noise before. It was like 
the rumination of humanity. A cage had been opened and out had 
come the humdrum rumour of the human race, the neutral, 
aimless, mindless rumble of the ape, digesting its inexplicable 
years on earth. 

“Yes?” said Mr Drake, observing me again, surprised to see 
me still there. Then: “That’s all.” I went back in a sulk. My 

cheeks were hot. I scowled at Miss Hester Browne. She had been 
my undoing. 

In the garden of the house where I lodged was a chestnut tree. 
In the morning when I left to catch my train the sky was clear and 
blue and against it the leaves of the tree hung down like the tongues 
of dark green dogs and the pink candles of blossom stood up 
from among them. I listened to the sound of my feet on the pave¬ 
ment. It was without will of mine that they touched the ground. 
There was a throbbing in my ears, so that I could hear only my 
own body, the clapping of my heart. I seemed to be flying, not 
walking. Would people in the train be uneasy because I was mad? 
The spirit and the flesh—two animals that were always in my 
head—were pulling me apart. The spirit was desire, the spirit 
was Hester Browne; the flesh had no desire, it clothed the torpor 
and the innumerable dreads of the mind and body. 

My train went on to London, past the factories. Why were there 
no lakes, no mountains? For: “He, neglected and oppressed, 
wished to be with them and at rest.” And why was great literature 
s ° bonng Into the pages of The Lay of the Last Minstrel I had put 
a olded sheet of the Windsor Magazine with a poem printed on it. 


Stars of the heavens I love her , 
Spread the glad news afar , 


it began I was ashamed to think that terrible poem described my 
feelings better than anything in Scott. 

“I should say you were an idealist,” Mr Turpin said gravely to 

wa u' ° Pened thc firm ’ S letters ' In 'he morningfwhen he 
was tired, he used to talk about life. 
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But now, Mr Drake had broken me. I was watched. Shame, 
vanity, spite thickened my head and bit my throat. The spirit 
and the flesh turned a somersault inside me, I tore up my cutting 
from the magazine; the flesh triumphed. I hated Hester Browne. 
My desire had become a poison. I saw the deadly nightshade 
shadows under her eyes and I was pleased by what Mr Turpin 
had said. 

Turpin wore a small, mauve silk handkerchief in his breast 
pocket, and it was very long. An idealist! I bought myself a 
handkerchief and wore it like his. Williams shuffled over to me 
and, putting his hand over his mouth in his secretive way, bent 
towards me slyly so that I could smell the tobacco on his breath. 

“Imitation,” he sneered, “is the sincerest form of flattery.” 

Giving a sharp look back at me, he went off. 

Now I hated Hester Browne I had the courage to observe her. 
She began to arrive after her sister and went breathless and damp¬ 
skinned to her desk. The pretty eyes were sticky with sleep as if 
she hadn’t washed. To a connoisseur like Turpin this was very 
attractive. Her dress, the one with the small daisies, had scores 
of small creases in it. There was a week like this, her lips sulked 
and an exciting hay-like smell followed her in a warm current as 
she walked. 

“Do you notice, Mr Turpin, anything about the atmosphere?” 
said Williams. 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr Turpin shortly. “Pleasanter than leather, 
isn’t it?” 

“A matter of opinion,” leered Mr Williams. Up went ^ the 
inevitable hand to his lips. “Perhaps a matter of experience. 

There was a lift up to the top floor of the warehouse and some¬ 
times I had to take messages there. I was waiting on the third 
floor when the lift went groaning past me. Inside were two people, 
a man and a woman. The man was limp and tall and his head was 
close to her looking down at her neck. She was the elder Miss 
Browne. She was talking violently and the man was Mr Turpin, 
who paid no attention to what she said but kept murmuring. 

“You great big doll.” 

“He’s a married man,” she was saying. “Look at his face. It s a 

cruel face. The way he speaks to her even.” > 

Two coats, a skirt, and a pair of trousers were carried upstairs 

out of my sight. 
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“I can be cruel too, duckie,” Mr Turpin was saying as his 
patent shoes went up beyond me. 


It was August. Mr Cook put his carnation in a glass of water 
and smelled it from time to time. He was sixty-two on the Bank 
Holiday and went up in an aeroplane. Mr Greenhythe’s secre¬ 
tary, an elderly woman, who looked like Queen Victoria, put a 
pamphlet with the heading Repent Ye on our desks. Turpin read 
it through carefully. Then he lit his cigarette with it and said 
respectfully: 

“I must go upstairs and thank her.” Hodgkin took a clean 
sheet of paper and wrote with flourishes the words The Marriage 
of Figaro. Underneath he wrote in smaller letters: The Duke: 
Rupert Hodgkin. He looked in a pocket mirror and watched the 
movements of his mouth. “Press on, Mr Hodgkin,” said Mr 
Drake. Mr Sawston and Hester Browne went out to lunch to¬ 
gether, waiting for Mr Drake to go first. 

On an afternoon in the middle of that week children in the 
street began shouting at a balloon in the sky. “Listen to those 
children,” said Mr Porter tenderly, making a mistake in a 
weighing slip as he spoke. Between two and three was a slow 
hour; we all went to look at the balloon. 

“Before the war,” said Mr Drake, unbending, “there used to 
be a number of balloons.” We did not notice the elder Miss 
Browne get down from her desk and go into Mr Greenhythe’s 
room, and so we were astonished to see her coming out of it. 
The top part of her was gliding in a drowsy and smiling dream. 
She had the smile of one who has opened a bazaar, of a boa- 
constrictor that has fed. 

Mr Drake pulled himself together. 

March 1,” came Mr Drake’s voice. “By goods, cash. £ 26, 
17s. id.” And her voice repeated, “£26, 17s. id.” 

“March 3,” Mr Drake went on. “By goods, cash. £462, 16s. 3d. 
March 14,” the voice was chanting the office litany. “Have you 
got March 14, Miss Browne? Goods, thirteen and a penny? Put a 
query against that.” 

He peered over Miss Browne to the page to see she had done 
this. As she wrote in the great ledger she was looking at the 
childish pink-and-white frock of her sister like a woman who is 
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thinking of lengthening the sleeves. She also looked ironically at 
the slack, shiny coat of Mr Sawston. 

There was a bell over Mr Greenhythe’s door and it snapped 
two or three times. It was my business to answer the bell and 
sometimes the old man used to ring it by mistake or forget what 
he wanted. I went into his office, which had a green light, for 
the sun-blind was down. His elderly secretary was just leaving 
the room. The old lion put down the telephone. 

“Boy,” he said breathlessly, “the Alexandra Castle has docked.” 

I stared at him. He looked at me suspiciously. 

“Is your father well?” he asked. 

I said he was. 

He looked absently at his secretary. 

“What was I thinking about?” he asked pathetically. 

“Mr Sawston,” she said. 

“Ah, boy!” he barked at me, showing his little teeth. “Send Mr 
Sawston to me.” 

Mr Sawston went into Mr Greenhythe’s room. 


“Sawston’s on the carpet,” Williams said. 

“Hi yi,” said Cook, smelling his carnation. “What do I ca-ah? 
What do I ca-ah? I’ve got tickets for the Palladium.” 

Turpin leaned across to Hester Browne, who was looking 
resentfully towards Mr Greenhythe’s door and straightening her 
shoulder straps. 

“Keep on doing that,” said Mr Turpin in a dead voice. “And 
I will bite your shoulders.” 

“I was thinking, Mr Drake,” said the elder Miss Browne with 
a yawn, “what thousands of people there must be at the sea. 

A pencil rolled down the desk and dropped on to the floor. 
“Boy,” called a curt voice. “Pick up my pencil.” It was Sawston. 
He was back again. Suddenly sitting at the desk. His eyebrows 
appeared to be stamped an inch higher on his forehead. His eyes 
seemed to be filled with points of flint. I picked up the pencil. 

“The damned, impudent old man,” he said so loudly that 
everyone looked up. He did not look at Hester Browne. She spo e 
to him. 

“Shut up,” he said very loudly. 

He collected his invoice forms together, folded his blotter an 
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put those into his desk. Then he put away his pens and his round 
ruler. 


The girl put her hand on his sleeve, but he lifted it off. Then he 
got down, looked round the office, taking in every detail of it, and 
after that walked to the cloakroom. He came out in his bowler- 
hat with his mackintosh over his shoulder. He stopped, lit a 
cigarette and threw the match-stick over the counter. We all 
stared. At three o clock in the afternoon, smoking without 
permission, Mr Sawston walked out of the office. 

A moan, indignant, and forlorn, like the sound of a ship’s 
siren as it goes out with foreboding into the ruin of the sea, went 
up from Mr Drake. 

“Mr Sawston!” called the appalled voice. Mr Sawston glanced 
back, showed the whites of his eyes and raised his bowler-hat. He 

was gone. Hester Browne jumped down, knocked her stool over 
and ran to the counter. 

“Hetty,” shouted her sister and came heavily after her. “Leave 
that man alone!” 

She was in time to catch Hester by the sleeve. 

Stop it,” shouted Hester and, turning like a rat, struck at the 
elder one’s face. 


Ooh you, you . . . you,” cried Miss Browne and hit out. The 
young one’s sleeve tore, down went the elder’s glasses 
“Just look at that,” said Williams. 

They were at each other’s hair, screeching and shouting. 

You little tart! You little tart! You—you—you—little tart!” 
screamed Miss Browne. 


The swing door on the counter flew open and Miss Browne 
tell through on to the floor. 

We rushed to them. Their blouses were ripped, their hair was 
down, their faces were bleeding. The little one underneath was 
1 g her sister’s wnst, the big one was striking out and hitting 

the counter. They rolled. 8 

Den^ iS tl Br ° Wn f' M1SS Hester >” sobbed Mr Drake, shaking his 

ML Brn em * nd *P atte ™g 1them witb ^k. He bent to pull down 
M^s Browne’s skirt, which was round her waist and exposing 
thighs whose might astonished us. * 8 

At once th e pair of them got free and flew at Mr Drake This 

head b anH n hl “h Stepped back ’ Mr Cook ^ered his 

nead and blushed, Mr Williams cried out. 
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“Remove them, remove them,” pleaded Mr Drake. Mr Porter, 
eternally wrong, began to pull at Mr Drake. A loud slap startled 
us. Miss Hester had caught Mr Drake on the cheek. There was 
silence. And then we saw Mr Turpin. Sitting sideways on his 
stool, detached, interested and thoughtful, he was watching us. 

“Mr Turpin!” Drake and Porter called out together. It was a 
cry to the expert. Sadly he got down from his stool and came to 
the two panting girls. 

“Darlings . . .” he began and put his arms round their waists, 
but at this word the big one swooned and hung on him so that he 
was hardly able to support her. “I told Mr Greenhythe,” she was 
gasping quietly. “Save her, save her. He’s a married man.” 

But the little one had jumped away. Screeching, she escaped 
us and ran into the street to follow Mr Sawston. And that was the 
last we saw of either of them. The thing that struck us all dumb 
was that Mr Sawston had not fallen to the fear that hung over 
all of us: he had not been sacked. He had sacked himself. 



The Evils of Spain 


W e took our seats at the table. There were seven of us. 

It was at one of those taverns in Madrid. The moment 
we sat down Juliano, the little hen-headed, red-lipped consump¬ 
tive who was paying for the dinner and who laughed not with his 
mouth but by crinkling the skin round his eyes into scores of 
scratchy lines and showing his bony teeth—Juliano got up and 
said, “We are all badly placed.” Fernando and Felix said, “No, 
we are not badly placed.” And this started another argument 
shouting between the lot of us. We had been arguing all the way 
to the restaurant. The proprietor then offered a new table in a 
different way. Unanimously we said, “No,” to settle the row; 
and when he brought the table and put it into place and laid a 
red-and-white check tablecloth on it, we sat down, stretched our 
legs and said, “Yes. This table is much better.” 

Before this we had called for Angel at his hotel. We shook his 
hand or slapped him on the back or embraced him and two hung 
on his arm as we walked down the street. “Ah, Angel, the rogue!” 
we said, giving him a squeeze. Our smooth Mediterranean Angel! 
“The uncle!” we said. “The old scoundrel.” Angel smiled, 
lowering his black lashes in appreciation. Juliano gave him a 
prod in the ribs and asked him if he remembered, after all these 
years, that summer at Biarritz? When we had all been together? 
The only time we had all been together before? Juliano laughed 
by making his eyes wicked and expectant, like one Andalusian 
reminding another of the great joke they had had the day poor 
So-and-So fell down the stairs and broke his neck. 

The day you were nearly drowned,” Juliano said. 

Angel’s complexion was the colour of white coffee; his hair, 
crinkled like a black fern, was parted in the middle, he was rich* 
soft-palmed and patient. He was the only well-dressed man among 
us, the suavest shouter. Now he sat next door but one to Juliano. 
ernando was between them, Juan next to me and, at the end, 
eiix. Ihey had put Caesar at the head of the table, because he 
was the oldest and the largest. Indeed at his age he found his 
weight tinng to the feet. 
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Caesar did not speak much. He gave his silent weight to the 
dinner, letting his head drop like someone falling asleep, and 
listening. To the noise we made his silence was a balance and he 
nodded all the time slowly, making everything true. Sometimes 
someone told some story about him and he listened to that, 
nodding and not disputing it. 

But we were talking chiefly of that summer, the one when 
Angel (the old uncle!) had nearly been drowned. Then Juan, the 
stout, swarthy one, banged the table with his hairy hands and 
put on his horn-rimmed glasses. He was the smallest and most 
vehement of us, the one with the thickest neck and the deepest 
voice, his words like barrels rumbling in a cellar. 

“Come on! Come on! Let’s make up our minds! What are we 
going to eat? Eat! Eat!” he roared. 

“Yes,” we cried. “Drink! What are we going to drink?” 

The proprietor, who was in his shirt sleeves and braces, said it 
was for us to decide. We could have anything we wanted. This 
started another argument. He stepped back a pace and put him¬ 
self in an attitude of self-defence. 

“Soup! Soup? Make up your minds about soup! Who wants 
soup?” bawled Juan. 

“Red wine,” some of us answered. And others, “Not red, 
white.” 

“Soup I said,” shouted Juan. “Yes,” we all shouted. “Soup.” 

“Ah,” said Juan, shaking his head, in his slow miserable 
disappointed voice. “Nobody have any soup. I want some soup. 
Nobody soup,” he said sadly to the proprietor. 

Juliano was bouncing in his chair and saying, God he would 
never forget that summer when Angel was nearly drowned! 
When we had all been together. But Juan said Felix had not 
been there and we had to straighten that matter out. Juliano said: 

“They carried him on to the beach, our little Angel on to the 
beach. And the beach superintendent came through the crowd 
and said, ‘What’s happening?’ ‘Nothing,’ we said. ‘A man 
knocked out.’ ‘Knocked out?’ said the beach superintendent. 
‘Nothing,’ we said. ‘Drowned!’ A lot of people left the crowd and 
ran about over the beach saying, ‘A man has been drowned. 
‘Drowned,’ said the beach superintendent. Angel was lying in the 
middle of them all, unconscious, with water pouring out of his 
mouth.” 
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“No! No!” shouted Fernando. “No. It wasn’t like that.” 

“How do you mean, it wasn’t like that?” cried Juliano. “I was 
there.” He appealed to us, “I was there.” 

“Yes, you were there,” we said. 

“I was there. I was there bringing him in. You say it wasn’t 
like that, but it was like that. We were all there.” Juliano jumped 
protesting to his feet, flung back his coat from his defying chest. 
His waistcoat was very loose over his stomach, draughty. 

“What happened was better than that,” Fernando said. 

“Ah,” said Juliano, suddenly sitting down and grinning with 
his eyes at everyone, very pleased at his show. 

“It was better,” he said. “How better?” 

Fernando was a man who waited for silence and his hour. Once 
getting possession of the conversation he never let it go, but held it 
in the long, soothing ecstasy of a pliable embrace. All day long he 
lay in bed in his room in Fuencarral with the shutters closed, 
recovering from the bout of the day before. He was preparing 
himself to appear in the evening, spruce, grey-haired and meaty 
under the deep black crescents of his eyebrows, his cheeks ripening 
like plums as the evening advanced, his blue eyes, which got 
bloodshot early, becoming mistier. He was a man who ripened 
and moistened. He talked his way through dinner into the night, 
his voice loosening, his eyes misting, his walk becoming slower and 
stealthier, acting every sentence, as if he were swaying through 
the exalted phase of inebriation. But it was an inebriation purely 
verbal; an exaltation of dramatic moments, refinements upon 
situations; and hour after hour passed until the dawn found him 
sodden in his own anecdotes, like a fruit in rum. 

What happened was,” Fernando said, “that I was in the sea. 
And after a while I discovered Angel was in the sea. As you know, 
there is nothing more perilous than the sea, but with Angel in it 
t e peril is tripled; and when I saw him I was preparing to get as 
ar away as possible. But he was making faces in the water and 
soon he made such a face, so inhuman, so unnatural, I saw he was 
drowning. This did not surprise me for Angel is one of those men 
w o, when he is in the sea, he drowns. There is some psychological 
antipathy. Now when I see a man drowning my instinct is to get 
away quickly. A man drowning is not a man. He is a lunatic. 

ut a lunatic like Angel! But unfortunately he got me before I 
could get away. There he was,” Fernando stood up and raised 
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his arm, confronting the proprietor of the restaurant, but staring 
right through that defensive man, “beating the water, diving, 
spluttering, choking, spitting, and, seeing he was drowning, for 
the man was drowning, caught hold of me, and we both went 
under. Angel was like a beast. He clung to me like seaweed. I, 
seeing this, awarded him a knock-out—zum—but as the tenacity 
of man increases with unconsciousness, Angel stuck to me like a 
limpet, and in saving myself there was no escape from saving 
him.” 

“That’s true,” said Angel, admiring his finger-nails. And 
Caesar nodded his head up and down twice, which made it true. 

Juan then swung round and called out, “Eat! Food! Let us 
order. Let us eat. We haven’t ordered. We do nothing but talk, 
not eat. I want to eat.” 

“Yes, come on,” said Felix. “Eat. What’s the fish?” 

“The fish,” said the proprietor, “is bacalao.” 

“Yes,” everyone cried. “Bacalao, a good bacalao, a very good 
one. No, it must be good. No. I can’t eat it unless it’s good, very 
good and very good.” 

“No,” we said. “Not fish. We don’t want it.” 

“Seven bacalaos then?” said the proprietor. 

But Fernando was still on his feet. 

“And the beach inspector said, ‘What’s his name and address 
and has he any identity papers?’ ‘Man,’ I said, ‘he’s in his bathing- 
dress. Where could he keep his papers?’ And Juan said, ‘Get a 
doctor. Don’t stand there asking questions. Get a doctor.’ ” 
“That’s true,” said Juan gloomily. “He wasn’t dead.” 

“Get a doctor, that was it,” Angel said. 

“And they got a doctor and brought him round and got half 
the Bay of Biscay out of him, gallons of it. It astonished me that so 
much water could come out of a man.” 

“And then in the evening,” Juliano leaped up and clipped the 
story out of Fernando’s mouth, “Angel says to the proprietor of 
the hotel ...” 

Juan’s head had sunk to his chest. His hands were over his ears. 
“Eat,” he bawled in a voice of despair so final that we all 
stopped talking and gazed at him with astonishment for a few 
moments. Then in sadness he turned to me appealing. Gan t we 

eat? I am empty.” 

said to the proprietor of the 


hotel,” Fernando grabbed the 


• • • 
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tale back from Juliano, “who was rushing down the corridor with 
a face like a fish, ‘I am the man who was drowned this morning.’ 
And the proprietor who looked at Angel like a prawn, the pro¬ 
prietor said, said ‘M’sieur, whether you were drowned or not 
drowned this morning you are about to be roasted. The hotel is 
fire.’ ” 

“That’s right,” we said. “The hotel was on fire.” 

“I remember,” said Felix. “It began in the kitchen.” 

“How in the kitchen?” 

This then became the argument. 

“The first time ever I heard it was in the kitchen.” 

“But no,” said Angel, softly rising to claim his life story for 
himself. Juliano clapped his hands and bounced with joy. “It 
was not like that.” 

“But we were all there, Angel,” Fernando said, but Angel, who 
spoke very rapidly, said: 

“No and no! And the proof of it is. What was I wearing?” He 
challenged all of us. We paused. 

“Tripe,” said Juan to me, hopelessly wagging his head. “You 
like tripe? They do it well. Here! Phist!” he called the proprietor 
through the din. “Have you tripe, a good Basque tripe? No? 
What a pity! Gan you get me some? Here! Listen,” he shouted to 
the rest of the table. “Tripe,” he shouted, but they were engrossed 
in Angel. 

“Pyjamas,” Fernando said. “When you are in bed you wear 
your pyjamas.” 

“Exactly, and they were not my pyjamas.” 

“You say the fire was not in the kitchen,” shouted Fernando, 
“because the pyjamas you were wearing were not yours!” And 
we shouted back at Angel. 

“They belonged to the Italian ambassador,” said Angel, “the 
one who was with that beautiful Mexican girl.” 

Then Caesar, who, as I have said, was the oldest of us and sat 
at the head of the table, Caesar leaned his old big pale face 
forward and said in a hushed voice, putting out his hands like a 
blind man remembering: 

My God—but what a very beautiful woman she was,” he 
said. “I remember her. I have never in my life,” he said, speaking 
all his words slowly and with grave concern, “seen such a 
beautiful woman.” 
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Fernando and Angel, who had been standing, sat down. We 
all looked in awe at the huge, old-shouldered Caesar with his 
big pale face and the pockets under his little grey eyes, who was 
speaking of the most beautiful woman he had ever seen. 

“She was there all that summer,” Caesar said. “She was no 
longer young.” He leaned forward with his hands on the table. 
“What must she have been when she was young?” 

A beach, the green sea dancing down white upon it, that 
Mexican woman walking over the floor of a restaurant, the warm 
white houses, the night glossy black like the toe of a patent shoe, 
her hair black. We tried to think how many years ago this was. 
Brought by his voice to silence us, she was already fading. 

The proprietor took his opportunity in our silence. “The 
bacalao is done in the Basque fashion with peppers and potatoes. 
Bring a bacalao,” he snapped to a youth in the kitchen. 

Suddenly Juan brought his fists on the table, pushed back his 
chair and beat his chest with one fist and then the other. He 
swore in his enormous voice by his private parts. 

“It’s eleven o’clock. Eat! For God’s sake. Fernando stands 
there talking and talking and no one listens to anybody. It is one 
of the evils of Spain. Someone stop him. Eat.” 

We all woke up and glared with the defiance of the bewildered, 
rejecting everything he said. Then what he said to us penetrated. 
A wave roared over us and we were with him. We agreed with 
what he said. We all stood up and, by our private parts, swore 
that he was right. It was one of the evils of Spain. 

The soup arrived. White wine arrived. 

“I didn’t order soup,” some shouted. 

“I said ‘Red wine,’ ” others said. 

“It is a mistake,” the proprietor said. “I’ll take it away.” An 
argument started about this. 

“No,” we said. “Leave it. We want it.” And then we said the 
soup was bad, and the wine was bad and everything he brought 
was bad, but the proprietor said the soup was good and the wine 
was good and we said in the end it was good. We told the pro¬ 
prietor the restaurant was good, but he said not very good, indeed 
bad. And then we asked Angel to explain about the pyjamas. 



The Clerk 3 s Tale 


T here were two railway stations in the town where I lived 
when I was a boy, the Junction and the East station, and 
from both of them the suburban trains went up to London. It was 
during the war, when I was sixteen, that I last used that line. 
I used to go from the East station, and the trains were very 
crowded. We all sat or stood, jammed against each other, and 
people rarely talked. 

There was, nevertheless, one talker, if what he said can be 
called talk. He started with us at the East station. The moment 
he got into the compartment he would begin. “Must we have 
that window open?” he would say. Or, “Will you kindly move 
up and give me more room. Five passengers are allowed each 
S1 >\ Or, “Kindly sit on the opposite side, your smoke is annoying 
me ‘ ° r > if a woman opened the door, he would say, “This is a 
smoking compartment. Can’t you go to the special compartment 
or adies? He hated women. All these things he planked down 

k C 3 throwin S aside a s P ade a temper. And after he said 
them he took off his glasses, showed his large, cold, snail-grey 

n e eyes, jerked back his shoulders and spread his fingers as if 

preparing to slap someone hard on the face. He was a hard- 

C S re y _ haired man of fifty. People turned away to the 

window raised their papers, looked more closely at their books 
and said nothing. 

One day somebody said to me, “You should be sorry for that 
man. You should not mock him. One of his sons has been killed 
in the war. And the other has been wounded.” I was silent. This 
conveyed little to me. I was sixteen. The world, the war—I hardly 
saw or heard of them. The mark of the war on that train meant 
nothing I lived in a different world. I lived in a dream. Looking 
u ot the carriage window, sunk in some book, watching the slow 
clock in the warehouse where I worked, I lived only for one thing 
those days: that time should be urged on and the week pass. 

^ U o 0Uld be Sunda V once more. For on Sunday, during 
° las , h °" on Sunday morning, I saw Isabel Hertz. She was in my 
lass at Sunday School, a girl who was half-Swedish, with hair as 
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yellow as thick sunflowers and candid eyes like blue pebbles of 
ice. Her throat, her lips which broke apart in piety when she sang 
the hymns, and her silk legs, intoxicated me. Once I fell down the 
Sunday School stairs when I heard her voice in the doorway 
below. When she spoke I thought of a crystal of snow falling on 
a warm hand and instantly melting; a particle of herself melted 
away with every word and passed with a sigh to Heaven. There, 
ardent but purified by her purity, I joined her in melodious, 
fleshless and speechless union. In one of those northern landscapes 
of snow, perhaps, where time is frozen in the sky, where sleigh- 
bells ring and there is the dry mutter of skates saying, “Inevitable, 
for ever. Inevitable, for ever,” like our love, over iron lakes of 


ice. 

It was a very small incident which had started my love for 
Isabel Hertz. It occurred one Sunday at the school. With her 
Bible on her lap she was sitting opposite to me, for I was afraid 
to sit next to her. 

“Isabel, dear,” the teacher said, “what is God?” Isabel, who 
always held her head a little to one side as if her small ears were 
listening to the spring sky, turned her head. She hesitated, as if 
waiting for the voice of Heaven; then she replied, “God is love. 

I was looking at her, waiting for her to speak, and she caught 
my eye and smiled. A pain like hunger pinched my throat. 

All that day I could eat nothing, but my mouth seemed to 
drink and eat the air because she, miles away, was breathing it. 
There was a laburnum tree in our garden, and I cut her initials, 
I.H., on the trunk and went to have a look at them every hour. 
I even went out after dark before I went to bed and struck a 
match to see them. I told my parents I had dropped a pencil 
there and was looking for it. I was awake all night and horses 


seemed to be galloping over my heart. 

I longed to dream at night about Isabel Hertz, but this never 
happened. I was dreaming about her all day; but when the next 
Sunday and the next came I felt my body was covered with the 
garish tattoo of guilt and I could not speak. I never spo e to er. 

Once when she spoke to me, I choked. 

Man cannot live by the spirit alone. It was about this time 

that, thinking always of the face and walk ef lsabd Hertz 
started imagining things I could do wit gir s , 

shoulders and protruding upper teeth. The uglier the bette . 
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I used to follow them. There was a girl who got into the train at 
the next station one morning. She carried a small cardboard 
attache-case which had the initials D.O.M. on it. At the London 
station, some nights after, I saw her again. The fact that I had 
now seen her twice, by accident, overruled everything. I dropped 
all other girls with protruding teeth and followed D.O.M. Her 
teeth stuck out like tusks. 

D.O.M. was a dark, shabby, stumpy girl with thin legs and 
high scared shoulders. Her hollowed, sparrow-brown eyes and 
those teeth, which spread her lips and left her mouth open, gave 
her an expression of craving and hunger. The thing about her 
that moved me was the sad wideness of her white forehead. She 
was always with a tall friend and as they walked up the platform 
they bumped their hips against each other or pushed and 
pinched. They were always laughing and made people stare. 

I used to follow in the evenings. My technique was like this. 
I got out at her station and gave her about fifty yards start and 
then I went after her. She and her friend went first down the 
station road; then they turned to the left and went up a long 
street of small villas. At the two corners I used to put on speed 
when she and her friend were out of sight; but when, racing 
round the corner, I found I was only ten yards behind them, I 
eased off and let them go ahead. At last they would turn inside a 
side street where, I supposed, she lived. There I left her and 

went on home. The idea of knowing exactly where D.O.M. lived 
was repugnant. 

At first there was excitement in this pursuit; then dead but 
obliged boredom and finally the humiliation of secrecy. For the 
more I saw of D.O.M. the more I disliked her. I shuddered at the 
worn fur collar of her coat, her bad complexion, her giggle, the 
silly way in which she was always bumping into her friend, her 
bad, scraping walk which turned over the heel of her left shoe. 
All these things gave me a horror which I could not resist for I 
felt in my own mouth the hunger which I saw in hers. But once 
she had gone, there were freedom, weariness and relief. I went 
home exhausted. Once more I could dream freely about Isabel 

This went on into the summer. It was a bondage. I believed 
that D.O.M. did not know I followed her. But one evening 
owards the end of September something did happen which 
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changed the situation and altered my life. Just as we were all at 
the end of the long straight road of villas and D.O.M. was about 
to turn into her street and set me free, she gave a sudden twist to 
her shoulders, as a pomeranian does when it starts prancing and 
yapping, opened her mouth wide and put her tongue out at me 
three or four times. After this she put her hand to her throat and 
pretended to be sick. She knew. She had known all the time. I 
felt deep shame and anger. But this soon gave place to a decisive 
bombast and brutality. The next time I saw her I was determined 
to speak. 

The following evening I walked past the barrier on to the 
platform of the London station and searched for D.O.M. She was 
at her usual place near the indicator. I was late in getting there 
and I had not reached it when the train came in. I saw her get 
into a compartment and I was going to join her but, at the last 
moment, I was afraid. I pretended to myself I would be more 
subtle. I would get into the next compartment. I opened the 
door and got in and, as I did so, I heard a voice shout: “Full up 
here.” I saw the violent man. He was wearing a light grey pistol- 
coloured suit. 

But the train moved. There was nothing to be done. He couldn’t 
turn me out. I stayed at the window. The draught of the rushing 
train was blowing in my face. One of those yellow sunsets of the 
autumn, with cloud like the brown smoke that runs off paraffin 
flares in the street markets, was painted over the manure-coloured 
brick of London and the approaching pink brick of the suburbs. 
The train snuffled on. I looked out of the window and then I saw 
D.O.M. at the next one, not her face but the elbow of her green 
coat and the fur of her collar. She was standing too. I stared until 
the wind made my eyes sting. Presently her head showed. But 
she did not turn, the metals crossed like scissors under the train at 
the points outside the coming station. Someone got out of our 
compartment at this station and I went to take his place. In 
doing so I kicked the violent man’s toe. He dropped his paper, 
stiffened his chin and muttered. I apologized and sat down. 

At the next station another person got out and left the door 
open. “Close the door!” shouted the man. I was glad to curry 
favour. I stood up, closed the door and looked out. I saw her 
head again. I stared and stared and waited. She did not look my 
way. I went back to my place. But I couldn’t stay there. I had to 
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get up again. She was there. She saw me. She affected not to see 
me. I was excited. I had entirely lost all sense of the people in the 
compartment. They were nothing but wagging and shaking sacks. 
I went back, got up again, a half-dozen times. I opened and 
closed the window, stepped across people’s legs, gazed out, 
sometimes rewarded and sometimes disappointed. As I went to 
my seat once more I hardly heard the man opposite to me say: 

What the devil do you think you’re doing, you young fool? 
Can’t you sit still?” 

“This is not your compartment,” I said. 

The wind in my eyes and the sight of D.O.M. at the window 

had given me defiance. All the brutality that lies under humili¬ 
ation was ready. 

Perpetually getting up and treading on my feet,” said the 
man. 

“There is no need to lose your temper,” I said. I was swept 

into another world, away from everything I had known. I felt 

e recklessness of a blasphemer in defying a man thirty years 

older than myself, a man with grey hair. I felt I had grown up 
ten years with a word. 5 P 

.‘3T dare , ta l lk to me like tha ‘.” said the man, removing his 
p oce-nez and showing me his naked grey eyes. 

1 he other passengers looked at us in a stupor of displeasure 

of youH” ^ S ° n ’” hC Said ’ “ rd tHraSh y ° U Within an inch 


hadfi7’”J Sa ‘c' " G ° ° n ” 1 feIt about thirt y- 1 suddenly felt I 
had fought ln the war. “Why aren’t you in the army, anyway?” 

1 said. It was a phrase I had often heard. 

strike m T n K threW d ° Wn HiS Paper ’ jumped U P and was abo “t to 
strike me when a passenger touched his arm. 

1 shall call an inspector,” he said. 

e ^ ressio " of bliss came over the faces of the others in the 
-Srr ThCre W3S a WOrSh ‘ P of tuspectors on our line 
thre,? a d0Zen ‘ ns P ectors >” shouted the man, still standing and 
nu?h T g mC - Bef ° re 1 knew what 1 was doing I gave Wm a 
he fellblck r‘h° at ' th V ram SUddenly st °PP ed wi,h a jerk and 

station If r , h ‘ S SCat - In ° Ur < l uarrel we had P a ssed D.O M’s 

1 alWayS g0t OUt - We had am - d at the East stah^ 
This put me in a panic because I did not want to be seen 
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quarrelling in the town where my home was. The passengers had 
risen and one, a woman, was between me and the man. He was 
trying to get at me. I pushed and got out on to the platform first, 
but my enemy was on me. He tumbled out and hit hard. The 
blow hit my shoulder. And he grabbed my arm, too. He was 
savage and unguarded. I saw his mouth like a flattened rose and 
landed my knuckles on it. This knocked him into the crowd and 
his spit was on my hand. 

I knew I was for it now and had not a chance against this man, 
and I was scared by what I had done. I got a burning blow on the 
ear that nearly knocked me senseless. I swung back at him and 
perhaps I hit him or one of the people who were trying to get 
between us and the barrier. It wasn’t a fight. 

“You young swine. You young hound.” I heard his shouts. A 
passenger muddled the next swing of his arm and I caught him 
on the collar. The blow was not as wonderful to me as the first 
one; it made me feel dizzy. His spit on my hand had gone cold. 
I dodged away quickly, jumped on to a truck, climbed over the 
low fence and got down into the coal-yard. A number of people 
were arguing with the man. His hat had fallen off and had been 
kicked and he was holding it crumpled in his hand and shouting 
at the person who had trodden on it. Someone said, “Striking a 
boy like that!” and this made me feel heroic now I was safe. I 
walked away with the feeling that I was treading through flames 
and one side of my face seemed to be like a football. Then I felt 
horror at myself; and at the whole human race. I had struck a 
man whose son had been killed. I suddenly knew what the war 

was. I went home and was sick. 

After this, I did not use the East station any more. I got up 
earlier and used the Junction. For two years I dared not go near 
the East station and I did not see D.O.M. again. I found a new 
girl on the new line and went out arm-in-arm with her. That 
had an unhappy ending, too—unhappy for the girl. None o 
this would have happened if Isabel Hertz had not known w at 

God is. 



The Aristocrat 


TT was at two o’clock and after a good lunch that Mr Murga- 
J-troyd went into The Prince of Denmark and took his stalid 
four-square and defensive against the bar. The time was seven 
minutes past two by the clock above the bottles, but by his gold 
watch, which he slipped out of its chamois case, it was two. He 
remarked upon this to Mrs Pierce, the publican, who was leaning 
with her fat forearms on the bar, musing like a cat; and she 
croaked out a long story about her husband winding up the clock 
on Saturday nights. The usual people were on the bench in the 
small bar, crowded, cheerful, and comfortable, Mr Sanders with 
a red carnation in his buttonhole, squeezing his little legs together 
with glee, like a house-fly in the sun, in the midst of three women 
and not sitting next to his wife. They all heard the conversation 
with Mrs Pierce and they heard her say: 

“Bit of an’eat wave isn’t it, Mr Murgatroyd?” nodding to the 
hrst flakes of March snow in the street. 

To this Mr Sanders added his news: 

“Couple of cases of sunstroke in the Theobald’s Road they 
tell me. 7 


The presence of Mr Murgatroyd brought out Mr Sanders’s wit. 
tie was a dogged little man with a waxed moustache and tobacco- 
Stomed fingers, one to nudge the ladies in the ribs with his sharp 

frade V Md U bTd n8 CraCkef 31 three ' ten a "' eek in the Provision 

Mr Murgatroyd was wearing a smart, new grey flannel suit. 
A pair of yellow gloves drooped in one hand like the most elegant 

was^'h^h' ^v Sh L y and im P°Hant ma n. His eloquence 

after th^fi hls l shoulders . in the thick pink of his face 

under th 6 c ’ m the full -ro°°n expansion of his stomach 
nder the smooth waistcoat and in the polish of his shoes. Mrs 

Sanders, a woman pushed to the outskirts of everything and 

!S-° n f\ eXt ? me Cdge ° f the bench ’ was ashamed of her 
gg mg husband when Mr Murgatroyd, blue-eyed, shy and 

a^Xt’^h 011 ** Ud ^° Wered ’ gazing at = flo°r, secure 

nd silent m his substance. The young Jewess who was always 
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there on Saturday afternoon got up and opened her fur coat when 
Mr Murgatroyd came in. She rested one hand on her hip, gave 
a long look into the mirror and began walking up and down, 
almost touching Mr Murgatroyd when she turned. Mr Murga¬ 
troyd lowered his eyes when she came, rolling her hips, humming 
and laughing towards him. 


It was Mr Sanders’s round. Mr Murgatroyd took a deep drink, 
faced the eyes of the dancing Jewess for a second, and then, as 
the beer sank down in him, grew heavy in the head, solid in his 
silence and vague in his vision. 

It was at this moment when they were busy with their glasses, 
all talking at once, when Mr Murgatroyd unbuttoned his new 
coat and was easing out his disclaiming stomach and when the 
Jewess gave it a tap on the fourth button, with the words: 
“What you got in there, Mr Murgatroyd?”—it was at this 
moment that a stranger came into the bar. He was a tall, white- 
haired man and was among them just as Mr Sanders was pulling 
the money out of his pocket. Mr Sanders was bobbing about, 
standing in his way. 

“Jim,” whispered Mrs Sanders, anxiously leaning across to 
pull her husband’s coat-tails. “There’s a gentleman wants to get 
past.” 

“Excuse me, mister,” said Mr Sanders, holding a full glass in 
each hand and abashed by the height of the stranger. A quiet, 
slightly wavering voice replied and the stranger walked past them 
to the bar. 

“A beer, if you please,” he said. He turned round, and all talk 
stopped. They saw the old man looking at them, counting them, 
giving each one of them a fine, quick calculating stab of his eyes. 
There were wet points of thawed snow on his long shabby green 
overcoat. Without a word he took his glass and walked slowly 
over to the mirror and put his glass down on the shelf. They 
watched him. His clothes were worn but they were carefully 

kept. 


One hand was fidgeting in his overcoat pocket as he stood. 
He was an old man; he might have been seventy, even seventy- 
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five. He was thin, rigid and austere, a soldierly old man with 
quick crafty eyes. His lips were pared away to two thin, stiff lines, 
he carried his chin high like a sentry. His nose was lean and 
aquiline and he wore a long, carefully clipped moustache which 
curled with a military flourish. It was the alertness of the grey 
threadbare eyes of the old man and something supple and gentle 
in him that silenced everyone. 

Mr Murgatroyd lowered his eyes and studied the old man’s 
clothes. They were old and respectable. Mr Sanders was silenced 
by the aristocratic curve, the disciplined richness of that white 
moustache. Mrs Tagg jostled her various selves together within 
her corsets and stared. Mrs Sanders timidly admired. The Jewess 
stood yielding, softening her gaiety before his white age. 

“Cold day,” said the old man to them all. They were all 
surprised. Only the Jewess and Mrs Tagg murmured a reply. 

Although he stood still, he was a restless old man. He moved his 
feet a little as he stood, and one of his hands was continually 
fingering something hidden in his pocket. Everybody noted this. 
Then his eyes moved in soft, darting glances at them all, so that 
they shifted their eyes. By those razor-cut glances he seemed to 
observe not their faces but things on their persons. Mr Sanders 
straightened his carnation after one of these looks and Mrs Tagg 
felt for her black beads. When he turned to Mr Murgatroyd he 
ooked straight into the middle of Mr Murgatroyd’s fine grey 
flannel stomach. Mr Murgatroyd leaned back rather more de- 
ensively against the bar; then he relented; being a very shy man, 
e could not resist the chance of a conversation when someone 
had got over the first difficulties. 

c Was it snowing still?” Mr Murgatroyd asked. 

It was,” said the old man. 

Mr Murgatroyd wagged his head impressively. 

This wind finds out all your weak spots,” said the old man. 

ihere was a movement of sympathy; he drew himself up with 
dignity to repel it. 

Then the old man, with some deliberation, opened his overcoat 
and he was seen to be even thinner than he had at first appeared. 
His long hand went into the pocket of his carefully darned jacket 
an he drew out something which amazed them all. 

It was a very large green silk handkerchief with a brilliant 
pa tern of red and yellow suns on it, rich, exotic and expensive. 
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Mrs Tagg reckoned out the price at once. He let the handkerchief 
fall to its full length and caught it with his other hand. He gave it 
a small shake and gathered it up, clutching it tightly and watching 
it spring out and open like a gorgeous flow-er. Mr Sanders had 
expected to see it lifted straight to the beads of foam on the old 
man’s fine moustache; but now he was playing with it, showing 
it off, conjuring with its brilliant lightness in the snow darkness 
of the bar. Would it fall to the dirty floor? 

But the old man did not let it fall. He lightly touched his mous¬ 
tache with it and put it not into the inner pocket, but into the 
outside pocket of his overcoat. It hung out and Mr Murgatroyd 
looked down his own chest and gave a touch to his own handker¬ 
chief in his breast pocket. The old man took one of his economical 
drinks and then smiled a friendly, faintly triumphant smile. 

Mrs Tagg smiled back at him. She was gazing at the hand¬ 
kerchief hanging far out of the pocket. 

“Mind you don’t drop that handkerchief of yours,” said Mr 
Murgatroyd with great difficulty. 

The old man, still smiling, drew back before this friendliness 
and straightened himself. 


“You don’t want to lose a nice one like that,” said Mrs 
T&gg* 

The old man surveyed them all and murmured something 
impatiently as if resenting interference. Rebuked, they watched. 
Presently, eyeing them all, he drew out of his other pocket the 
thing he had been fingering for so long. It was a short smooth 
stick about a foot long, like a wooden whistle. 

It was not a whistle, but merely a stick. He took it out and ran 
it through his hands, smoothing it and stroking it, and with every 
touch his thin, stiff hands seemed to become lighter and softer 
and more pliable. He passed the stick from one hand to the other, 
sometimes holding it only between the tips of his two forefingers. 
The Jewess came forward to watch this. 

“Nice bit of wood,” said Mr Murgatroyd enquiringly. 

“Uh,” grinned the old man and then with a severe look put 
the stick back in his pocket. There was disappointment in the 
wondering eyes of Mrs Sanders. But the old man was fumbling 

and muttering: 
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“Yes, yes,” and went on fumbling. 

“Your handkerchief is in the other pocket,” said Mr Sanders 
eagerly. The Jewess looked admiringly at Mr Sanders for being 
so quick to read her thoughts. 

“I know,” said the old man, giving him a severe glance, and 
still fumbling and frowning now with irritation. 

Mr Murgatroyd expanded and said with amusement: 

“Lost something?” 

The old man looked round sharply. 

“Have you got a sixpence?” he jerked. 

Mr Murgatroyd’s smile died in his soul but remained fixed on 
his face. He coloured. He moved his lips. He concealed a swallow. 
He leaned farther back against the counter. Everyone was watch¬ 
ing the crisis in Mr Murgatroyd. 

“I want a sixpence,” said the old man and appealed to the 

others. “A sixpence,” he said quickly. And at the same time he 

drew out the brilliant handkerchief and caught it with the other 
hand. 

“I’ll show you something. I’ll show you what I can do with this 
handkerchief.” 

His whole manner had changed. He had become sharp and 
assertive. 

The Jewess saw it at once. Her eyes woke up. 

“You are going to do a trick,” she said. 

He looked at her with contempt and a smile on the tail of 


“A conjuring trick?” asked Mr Murgatroyd, widening his eyes. 

What are you going to do? Sixpence and a handkerchief?” he 
said deprecatingly. 

“You know it?” said the old man. 


Everyone knows it. Everyone sees it. The vanishing sixpence ” 

rhere s nothing new in that,” laughed Mr Sanders. “Eh 
mar he said. * 


They all laughed. God, the old man was a conjurer. Mrs 
Pierce, without unfolding her arms, slid them farther down the 
oar. l he old man’s eyes glittered. 

“I’ll bet you a tanner,” said the old man, “you don’t see it ” 
And he stared full and unanswerably at Mr Murgatroyd. Mr 
Murgatroyd stared back with all his might. He entrenched him" 
self against the counter. Mrs Pierce stepped nearer on her side 
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and he entrenched himself against the support of Mrs Pierce and 
the bar. He went very red and a mist came into his eyes. 

“You want my sixpence,” he said in a stupor, strenuously 
defending himself. 

“No, I’ll make a bet,” the old man said, “with anyone.” He 
snapped his fingers at them all. “You’ll get it back,” he said 
softly, smiling. They were ashamed of their suspicions. They 
gazed with command at Mr Murgatroyd hemmed in against the 
bar. He was obliged to hand the old man a sixpence. 

The old man looked at the sixpence on the pink palm of Mr 
Murgatroyd’s hand. Very reluctantly he took it and held it in his 
fingers. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he said, “but you see all kinds of hand¬ 
kerchief tricks, but no one sees this.” 

“Let’s see it,” interrupted Mr Murgatroyd and was frowned on 
for interrupting. 

“Some of these men you see on the halls are quick.” He chat¬ 
tered away and he told them of ways of doing the trick, ways of 
folding the handkerchief and of concealing the coin. 

“There, hold it a minute,’ he said, giving the sixpence back to 
Mr Murgatroyd to the astonishment of all. And his fingers 
captivated them with the play of his handkerchief as he illustrated 
his points. 

They all leaned forward. 

“Well, let’s see it,” said Mr Murgatroyd from his defence. 
But the old man went on talking. And then he insisted on Mr 
Murgatroyd holding the handkerchief. The Jewess came forward 
and wanted to hold it too. 

“Now watch,” said the old man. And he took back the sixpence 
and placed it in the handkerchief and began to knot it in. Mr 
Murgatroyd held one end of the handkerchief while the old man 
got to work with both his nimble hands. He folded and knotted. 

He stopped to explain. 

“Get on with it,” said Mr Sanders. 

“Shut up. You watch,” said Mrs Tagg, sitting vast in nervous 

judgment. . . . 

“Well, there you are,” said the old man. “The sixpence is in 

there, isn’t it? You saw me put it in.” 

“I saw it,” said Mr Murgatroyd very hot. 

“It was his sixpence, he ought to know,” said Mr Sanders. 
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The old man smiled along his lips. Mrs Sanders gazed sadly at 
her husband. The Jewess watched like a jackdaw for brightness. 
“Feel it,” said the old man. 

Reluctantly, ashamed of suspicion, Mr Murgatroyd put out 
his hand. He could feel the hard round coin. 

“It’s there,” he said to the others. 

“Oh!” said the old man coldly, whipping the handkerchief open. 
It was empty. There was no sixpence. The beautiful rich, 
green handkerchief with the yellow suns on it waved. Mrs 

Sanders was glad the poor old gentleman had a beautiful silk 
handkerchief. 


There!” said Mrs Pierce gloomily from the bar. 

That s done it,” said Mr Sanders, screwing up his legs. 

Mrs Tagg made more room for herself on the bench and then 
breathed deeply. 

^ A man who can do that,” she frowned, “is a clever man.” 

He had it in his hand all the time,” said the Jewess. 

The old man showed her his empty hands. 

Eh? said the old man, faintly smiling. He began absently to 
lold up the handkerchief with his rippling hands which never 
ceased in their movements. 

“Yes,” said Mr Murgatroyd, rather proud of himself. “Yes ” 
he said, shaking his head. ’ 

The handkerchief was whipped open again and there was the 
sixpence in it. 


You see!” Mrs Pierce murmured miserably. 

They all began to talk at once. 

The old man put his handkerchief back into his pocket and 
tons f ° r HlS drink ' HC Hstened to the ar guments and explana- 


Oh, 1 must give you your sixpence,” he said to Mr Murga- 
troyd. But Mr Murgatroyd recoiled. He was shamed by the 

with Th HlS C t ° m ' H !, th u lck fl ened with generosity, his skin gleamed 

the leadTr^f /r flu ? ° f ** SeC ° nd pint ‘ He felt he was 
the leader of a delegation, the master of ceremonies, the mayor 

of a tow n ; but too much of a man of the world to show it crudely 

Jr-*-“*“■ d ““' ”** £ 

“You won iu” SiXPCnCe ’” SaM Mr Mur S^oyd casually. 
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“Oh . . .,” the old man hesitated. 

“Yes, go on. You take it. Go on,” said Mrs Tagg firmly, 
shaking her head. Mrs Tagg was proud of being out for justice. 

The old man drew the stick from his pocket and began sliding 
it to and fro and shyly pocketed the sixpence. Mrs Sanders smiled 
wistfully and gladly at him when he did this. 

“There’s nothing in it,” said the old man. “It’s all a swindle. 
The quickness of the hand deceiving the eye and human nature,” 
he said. “Take the stick and tumbler trick.” He picked up an 
empty glass and rammed the stick several times at the bottom of 
it. The third or fourth time it appeared to go through. 

“Gawd,” said Mr Sanders with admiration. “That’s clever. 
See how he done that? Do it again! There now.” 

“Dear me. Look at that,” said Mrs Tagg. 

They all saw it. They all felt warm and intimate. 

“There’s a trick in everything,” said the old man. 

“A man with a brain can diddle anyone,” said Mr Sanders, 
nodding intimately to the old man, whose eye faintly fluttered 
and then ignored him. 

Somehow a ring had come into the old man’s hand. The Jewess 
was the first to notice it. 

“A ring and a stick,” said the old man. “Get it off without 
moving your hands.” He slid the ring up and down the stick and 
then slipped it off. 

It was the maddening way of this old man to start a trick and 
then stop and talk and begin all over again. 

Now he was off again and he got Mr Murgatroyd to hold one 
end of the stick, while he took out his handkerchief again. He 
covered the stick up. The ring was on it. The handkerchief in all 
its colours covered the stick and Mr Murgatroyd’s hand was 
resting pressed against his waistcoat. The old man kept altering 
the position of Mr Murgatroyd’s hand, pulling the stick away to 
show the ring was still on it, and then giving it back again. 

“The chair trick now,” he was saying. “They tie a man up to a 
chair with his arms behind his back. You can go up and see he s 
properly knotted, and yet he just steps out of it. What s the 

explanation? Trick knots.” 

“They’re not real knots, then?” accused Mr Sanders. 

“He’s knotted up,” said the old man. 

“But not with real knots,” said the Jewess. 
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“They’re knots all right,” said the old man. “He’s got a couple 
of tapes up his sleeve coming out in slits in his coat.” 

They exclaimed. He was fidgeting all the time, straightening 
out his handkerchief. He even gave Mr Murgatroyd a tap in the 
ribs and said he was sorry. Mr Murgatroyd smiled pityingly at 
the poor fussy old conjurer with all his tricks. Suddenly the old 
man said ‘Look!” and whipped off the handkerchief. There was 
no ring on the stick. 

“What are you drinking?” said Mr Murgatroyd with embar¬ 
rassment. 

The old man hesitated. “No, thank you,” he said. “Not before 
my dinner. I haven’t had my dinner yet.” 

Oh, I see, murmured Mr Murgatroyd with embarrassment. 

No dinner! What did he mean, no dinner? Did he mean he was 
earning his dinner? They were all very comfortable people with 
full stomachs. It was embarrassing to sit there full of food while 
an old man going on for seventy-five stood there empty, a fine 
old man like that. An aristocratic old man and nothing inside 
him. Mr and Mrs Sanders, they had had a stew. Mrs Tagg had 
had a nice bit of crab and a Guinness. Grab didn’t agree with 
the Jewess. “It isn’t that it repeats, but, you know, I know I’ve 
had it.” So she had had spaghetti. As for Mr Murgatroyd, he 
had been built up on steak and two vegetables and raisin roll. 
They were diffusing their goodness in him. 

All were touched when the old man gave a short bow and 

murmured in his quavering dignified voice that an old soldier 

would be grateful for a copper or two. His quick eyes watched 
their hands. 


A handsome old man like that doing this for a living 1 Mrs 

Sanders signalled to her husband. The Jewess opened her hand¬ 
bag. 

“An old soldier did you say?” asked Mrs Tagg on behalf of 
everyone. 

l( ^ e ^ ast Kents,” said the old man, straightening. 

The Buffs!” she smiled with sudden reminiscent warmth 
imperiousness vanishing in a glitter of long-forgotten gaiety. 

Yes, that’s it. The Buffs,” the old man repeated mechanically. 
His thin, long, clever, hungry hands! 

, “^‘ ea ^ y ' the B "® ! ” exclaimed Mrs Tagg, with a shake of her 
head and tears of pleasure in her eyes. 
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“Oh, ah . . .” murmured the old man. 

“Chatham?” said Mr Sanders. “Nice place. The Bells, 
Chatham. Know that?” 

“Twenty-five years’ service,” said the old man. “Not so young 
now.” 

“I could tell you was an old soldier,” said Mrs Tagg with 
pride. 

He stood there talking to them as he put the few coppers in 
his pocket. Mr Sanders began to remember the good old days at 
Chatham during the war. 

“I was talking about the Boer War,” said the old man. 

Mrs Sanders raised her head high in shame for her husband. 
She was proud of the heroic old man. 

“Well,” he said, after a while. “I suppose I’d better be moving 
along to my dinner.” 

They were sad. But they understood. They realized he was a 
hungry old man. 

“Good day, and I thank you,” he said. 

Mr Murgatroyd put out his hand. The old man was surprised 
by this handshake. It was the only time he had been taken aback. 
Raising his hat, he went slowly out of the bar. The swing door 
bumped after him and Mrs Pierce raised herself from the counter 
and went to the window to see the tall, upright figure walk away. 
When she came back she said: “It’s snowing hard now.” 

They all sat in silence staring into the tops of their glasses. 
Except the Jewess, who took off her hat and combed her hair by 
the mirror. There on the mantelpiece was the froth-laced glass 
the old man had used. 

“Well, well,” said Mr Murgatroyd uncomfortably. He relaxed 
from the slanting position into which he had recoiled before the 
old man. “He gets a living,” said Mr Murgatroyd. 

There was a long silence. The bar seemed to be much darker 
now that the old man had gone. They were thinking about Mr 
Murgatroyd’s words. Mr Murgatroyd was all right, he had a new 
suit of clothes, gloves in his hand, a fountain-pen in his pocket, a 
car outside and a new Trilby hat. But everyone had to get a 
living. Mrs Sanders moved to the end of the bench and pulled 
up the collar of her coat with a shiver. 

“Hunger,” said Mrs Sanders in her timid voice. “That’s the 

worst thing.” 
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They all looked at her with curiosity and reproof for speaking 
that word. 

And that uncomfortable word reminded Mr Murgatroyd of 

something. His shyness and importance were moving inside him. 
It was his round. 

“What’s everyone having?” he said at last, looking away up at 
the clock among the bottles. Mrs Pierce looked up, too. 

“Guinness, ma’am. Time for another, I think. Your clock’s 
fast, Mrs Pierce. . . .” 

And his hand went down his waistcoat for his watch. Down and 
down it went. And as it went down he seemed to feel a nudge in 
his stomach and a look of consternation came on his face. The 
watch was not there. His hand dug in his other pocket. 

Well, I m . . . he said aloud. The watch had gone. 

His eyes popped wide and hard, his jaw dropped. He went 
very pale and then flushed to the colour of a beetroot. 

“Here,” he blurted out, starting from the counter. “My watch. 
It was here. I know it was. It’s gone. You saw it, Mrs Pierce 

You saw me take it out. It’s gone. That artful old swine has 
pinched my watch!” 

He glared at them all. 

“Where is he?” he shouted. “Which way did he go? Look for 
him! Of all the thieves. . . 

x-f U ? able t0 do m ° re because of the vast heaving and of his rage 
Mr Murgatroyd looked as though he would burst. * 


L* 



The Voice 


A message came from the rescue party, who straightened up and 
leaned on their spades in the rubble. The policeman said to 
the crowd: “Everyone keep quiet for five minutes. No talking, 
please. They’re trying to hear where he is.” 

The silent crowd raised their faces and looked across the ropes 
to the church, which, now it was destroyed, broke the line of the 
street like a decayed tooth. The bomb had brought down the 
front wall and the roof, the balcony had capsized. Freakishly 
untouched, the hymnboard still announced the previous Sunday’s 
hymns. 

A small wind blew a smell of smouldering cloth across people’s 
noses from another street where there was another scene like this. 
A bus roared by and heads turned in passive anger until the 
sound of the engine had gone. People blinked as a pigeon flew 
from a roof and crossed the building like an omen of release. 
There was dead quietness again. Presently a murmuring sound 
was heard by the rescue party. The man buried under the debris 
was singing again. 

At first difficult to hear, soon a tune became definite. Two of the 
rescuers took up their shovels and shouted down to encourage 
the buried man, and the voice became stronger and louder. 
Words became clear. The leader of the rescue party held back 
the others, and those who were near strained to hear. Then the 
words were unmistakable: 

“ 0 /z Thou whose Voice the waters heard, 

And hushed their raging at Thy Word.” 

The buried man was singing a hymn. 

A clergyman was standing with the warden in the middle of 

the ruined church. 

“That’s Mr Morgan all right,” the warden said. He could 
sing. He got silver medals for it.” 

The Rev. Frank Lewis frowned. 

“Gold, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mr Lewis dryly. Now he 
knew Morgan was alive he said: “What the devil’s he doing in 
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there? How did he get in? I locked up at eight o’clock last night 
myself.” 

Lewis was a wiry, middle-aged man, but the white dust on his 
hair and his eye-lashes, and the way he kept licking the dust off 
his dry lips, moving his jaws all the time, gave him the monkeyish, 
testy and suspicious air of an old man. He had been up all night 
on rescue work in the raid and he was tired out. The last straw 
was to find the church had gone and that Morgan, the so-called 
Rev. Morgan, was buried under it. 

The rescue workers were digging again. There was a wide hole 
now and a man was down in it filling a basket with his hands. 
The dust rose like smoke from the hole as he worked. 

The voice had not stopped singing. It went on, rich, virile, 
masculine, from verse to verse of the hymn. Shooting up like 
a stem through the rubbish the voice seemed to rise and branch 
out powerfully, luxuriantly and even theatrically, like a tree, 
until everything was in its shade. It was a shade that came 
towards one like dark arms. 

“All the Welsh can sing,” the warden said. Then he remem¬ 
bered that Lewis was Welsh also. “Not that I’ve got anythin* 
against the Welsh,” the warden said. 

The scandal of it, Lewis was thinking. Must he sing so loud, 

must he advertise himself? I locked up myself last night. How the 

deyd did he get in? And he really meant: How did the devil get 
m? & 


To Lewis, Morgan was the nearest human thing to the devil. 
He could never pass that purple-gowned figure, sauntering like 
a cardinal in his skull cap on the sunny side of the street, without 
a shudder of distaste and derision. An unfrocked priest, his pre¬ 
decessor in the church, Morgan ought in strict justice to have 
been in prison, and would have been but for the indulgence of the 
bishop But this did not prevent the old man with the saintly 
white head and the eyes half-closed by the worldly juices of food 
and wine from walking about dressed in his vestments, like an 
actor walking in the sun of his own vanity, a hook-nosed satyr 
a he-goat significant to servant girls, the crony of the public-house,’ 
he chaser of bookmakers, the smoker of cigars. It was terrible, 
but it was just that the bomb had buried him; only the malice of 
the Evil One wou d have thought of bringing the punishment of 
he sinner upon the church as well. And now, from the ruins 
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the voice of the wicked man rose up in all the elaborate pride of 
art and evil. 

Suddenly there was a moan from the sloping timber, slates 
began to skate down. 

“Get out. It’s going,” shouted the warden. 

The man who was digging struggled out of the hole as it 
bulged under the landslide. There was a dull crumble, the crash¬ 
ing and splitting of wood and then the sound of brick and dust 
tearing down below the water. Thick dust clouded over and 
choked them all. The rubble rocked like a cake-walk. Everyone 
rushed back and looked behind at the wreckage as if it were still 
alive. It remained still. They all stood there, frightened and 
suspicious. Presently one of the men with the shovel said, “The 
bloke’s shut up.” 

Everyone stared stupidly. It was true. The man had stopped 
singing. The clergyman was the first to move. Gingerly he went 
to what was left of the hole and got down on his knees. 

“Morgan!” he said, in a low voice. 

Then he called out more loudly: 

“Morgan!” 

Getting no reply, Lewis began to scramble the rubble away 
with his hands. 

“Morgan!” he shouted. “Can you hear?” He snatched a shovel 
from one of the men and began digging and shovelling the stuff 
away. He had stopped chewing and muttering. His expression 
had entirely changed. “Morgan!” he called. He dug for two feet 
and no one stopped him. They looked with bewilderment at the 
sudden frenzy of the small man grubbing like a monkey, spitting 
out the dust, filing down his nails. They saw the spade at last 
shoot through the old hole. He was down the hole widening it at 
once, letting himself down as he worked. He disappeared under a 

ledge made by the fallen timber. 

The party above could do nothing. “Morgan,” they heard him 
call. “It’s Lewis. We’re coming. Can you hear?” He shouted for 
an axe and presently they heard him smashing with it. He was 

scratching like a dog or a rabbit. 

A voice like that to have stopped, to have gone! Lewis was 
thinking. How unbearable this silence was. A beautiful proud 
voice, the voice of a man, a voice like a tree, the soul of a man 
spreading in the air like the cedars of Lebanon. Only one man 
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I have heard with a bass like that. Owen the Bank, at Newtown 
before the war. Morgan!” he shouted. “Sing! God will forgive 
you everything, only sing!” 

One of the rescue party following behind the clergyman in the 
tunnel shouted back to his mates: 

“I can’t do nothing. This bleeder’s blocking the gangway.” 

Half an hour Lewis worked in the tunnel. Then an extra¬ 
ordinary thing happened to him. The tunnel grew damp and its 
floor went as soft as clay to the touch. Suddenly his knees went 
through. There was a gap with a yard of cloth, the vestry curtain 
or the carpet at the communion rail was unwound and hanging 
through it. Lewis found himself looking down into the blackness 
of the crypt. He lay down and put his head and shoulders through 
the hole and felt about him until he found something solid again. 
The beams of the floor were tilted down into the crypt. 

“Morgan. Are you there, man?” he called. 

He listened to the echo of his voice. He was reminded of the 

time he had talked into a cistern when he was a boy. Then his 

heart jumped. A voice answered him out of the darkness from 

under the fallen floor. It was like the voice of a man lying 

comfortably and waking up from a snooze, a voice thick and 
sleepy. 

“Who’s that?” asked the voice. 

“Morgan, man. It’s Lewis. Are you hurt?” Tears pricked the 
dust in Lewis’s eyes and his throat ached with anxiety as he 
spoke. Forgiveness and love were flowing out of him. From below 
the deep thick voice of Morgan came back. 

“You’ve been a hell of a long time,” it said. “I’ve damn near 
finished my whisky.” 


“Hell” was the word which changed Mr Lewis’s mind. Hell 
was a real thing, a real place for him. He believed in it. When he 
read out the word “Hell” in the Scriptures he could see the 
names rising as they rise out of the furnaces at Swansea. “Hell” 
was a professional and poetic word for Mr Lewis. A man who had 
been turned out of the Church had no right to use it. Strong 
language and strong drink, Mr Lewis hated both of them. The 
idea of whisky being in his church made his soul rise like an 
angered stomach. There was Morgan, insolent and comfortable, 
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lying (so he said) under the old altar-table, which was propping 
up the fallen floor, drinking a bottle of whisky. 

“How did you get in?” Lewis said sharply, from the hole. 
“Were you in the church last night when I locked up?” 

The old man sounded not as bold as he had been. He even 
sounded shifty when he replied, “I’ve got my key.” 

“Towr key. I have the only key of the church. Where did you 
get a key?” 

“My old key. I always had a key.” 

The man in the tunnel behind the clergyman crawled back 
up the tunnel to the daylight. 

“O.K.,” the man said. “He’s got him. They’re having a ruddy 
row.” 

“Reminds me of ferreting. I used to go ferreting with my old 
dad,” said the policeman. 

“You should have given that key up,” said Mr Lewis. “Have 
you been in here before?” 

“Yes, but I shan’t come here again,” said the old man. 

There was the dribble of powdered rubble, pouring down like 
sand in an hour-glass, the ticking of the strained timber like the 
loud ticking of a clock. 

Mr Lewis felt that at last after years he was face to face with 
the devil and the devil was trapped and caught. The tick-tock of 
the wood went on. 

“Men have been risking their lives, working and digging for 
hours because of this,” said Lewis. “I’ve ruined a suit of. . .” 

The tick-tock had grown louder in the middle of the words. 
There was a sudden lurching and groaning of the floor, followed 
by a big heaving and splitting sound. 

“It’s going,” said Morgan with detachment from below. “The 
table leg.” The floor crashed down. The hole in the tunnel was 
torn wide and Lewis grabbed at the darkness until he caught a 
board. It swung him out and in a second he found himself 
hanging by both hands over the pit. „ 

“I’m falling. Help me,” shouted Lewis in terror. “Help me.” 

There was no answer. 

“O God,” shouted Lewis, kicking for a foothold. “Morgan, are 

you there? Catch me. I’m going.” 

Then a groan like a snore came out of Lewis. He could hold no 

longer. He fell. He fell exactly two feet. 
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The sweat ran down his legs and caked on his face. He was as 
wet as a rat. He was on his hands and knees gasping. When he 
got his breath again he was afraid to raise his voice. 

“Morgan,” he said quietly, panting. 

“Only one leg went,” the old man said in a quiet grating voice. 
“The other three are all right.” 

Lewis lay panting on the floor. There was a long silence. 
“Haven’t you ever been afraid before, Lewis?” Morgan said. 
Lewis had no breath to reply. “Haven’t you ever felt rotten with 
fear,” said the old man calmly, “like an old tree, infested and 
worm-eaten with it, soft as a rotten orange? 

“You were a fool to come down here after me. I wouldn’t 
have done the same for you,” Morgan said. 

“You would,” Lewis managed to say. 

“I wouldn’t,” said the old man. “I’m afraid. I’m an old man, 
Lewis, and I can’t stand it. I’ve been down here every night 
since the raids got bad.” 

Lewis listened to the voice. It was low with shame, it had the 
roughness of the earth, the kicked and trodden choking dust of 
Adam. The earth of Mr Lewis listened for the first time to the 
earth of Morgan. Coarsened and sordid and unlike the singing 
voice, the voice of Morgan was also gentle and fragmentary. 

“When you stop feeling shaky,” Morgan said, “you’d better 
sing. I’ll do a bar, but I can’t do much. The whisky’s gone. Sing, 
Lewis. Even if they don’t hear, it does you good. Take the tenor, 
Lewis.” 

Above in the daylight the look of pain went from the mouths 
of the rescue party, a grin came on the dusty lips of the warden. 

“Hear it?” he said. “A ruddy Welsh choir!” 



The Fly in the Ointment 


tt was the dead hour of a November afternoon. Under the 
1 ceiling of level mud-coloured cloud, the latest office buildings 
of the city stood out alarmingly like new tombstones, among the 
mass of older buildings. And along the streets the few cars and the 
few people appeared and disappeared slowly as if they were not 
following the roadway or the pavement but some inner, personal 
route. Along the road to the main station, at intervals of two 
hundred yards or so, unemployed men and one or two beggars 
were dribbling slowly past the desert of public buildings to the 
next patch of shop fronts. 

Presently a taxi stopped outside one of the underground 
stations and a man of thirty-five paid his fare and made off down 
one of the small streets. 

Better not arrive in a taxi, he was thinking. The old man will 
wonder where I got the money. 

He was going to see his father. It was his father’s last day at his 
factory, the last day of thirty years’ work and life among these 
streets, building a business out of nothing, and then, after a few 
years of prosperity, letting it go to pieces in a chafer of rumour, 
idleness, quarrels, accusations and, at last, bankruptcy. 

Suddenly all the money quarrels of the family, which nagged 
in the young man’s mind, had been dissolved. His dread of being 
involved in them vanished. He was overcome by the sadness of 
his father’s situation. Thirty years of your life come to an end. I 
must see him. I must help him. All the same, knowing his father, 
he had paid off the taxi and walked the last quarter of a mile. 

It was a shock to see the name of the firm, newly painted too, 
on the sign outside the factory and on the brass of the office 
entrance, newly polished. He pressed the bell at the office window 
inside and it was a long time before he heard footsteps cross the 
empty room and saw a shadow cloud the frosted glass of the 
window. 

“It’s Harold, Father,” the young man said. The door was 
crpened. 

“Hullo, old chap. This is very nice of you, Harold,” said the 
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old man shyly, stepping back from the door to let his son in, and 
lowering his pleased, blue eyes for a second’s modesty. 

“Naturally I had to come,” said the son, shyly also. And then 
the father, filled out with assurance again and taking his son’s 
arm, walked him across the floor of the empty workroom. 

“Hardly recognize it, do you? When were you here last?” said 
the father. 

This had been the machine-room, before the machines had 
gone. Through another door was what had been the showroom, 
where the son remembered seeing his father, then a dark-haired 
man, talking in a voice he had never heard before, a quick, bland 
voice, to his customers. Now there were only dust-lines left by the 
shelves on the white brick walls, and the marks of the showroom 
cupboards on the floor. The place looked large and light. There 
was no throb of machines, no hum of voices, no sound at all, now, 
but the echo of their steps on the empty floors. Already, though 
only a month bankrupt, the firm was becoming a ghost. 

The two men walked towards the glass door of the office. 
They were both short. The father was well-dressed in an excellent 
navy-blue suit. He was a vigorous, broad man with a pleased 
impish smile. The sunburn shone through the clipped white hair 
of his head and he had the simple, trim, open-air look of a snow 
man. The son beside him was round-shouldered and shabby, a 
keen but anxious fellow in need of a hair-cut and going bald. 

“Come in, Professor,” said the father. This was an old family 
joke. He despised his son, who was, in fact, not a professor but a 
poorly paid lecturer at a provincial university. 

Come in,” said the father, repeating himself, not with the 
impatience he used to have, but with the habit of age. “Come 
inside, into my office. If you can call it an office now,” he apolo¬ 
gized. “This used to be my room, do you remember, it used to be 
my office. Take a chair. We’ve still got a chair. The desk’s gone, 
yes, that’s gone, it was sold, fetched a good price—what was I 
saying?” he turned a bewildered look to his son. “The chair. I 
was saying they have to leave you a table and a chair. I was just 
going to have a cup of tea, old boy, but—pardon me,” he apolo- 
pzed again, “I’ve only one cup. Things have been sold for the 
lquidators and they’ve cleaned out nearly everything. I found 
this cup and teapot upstairs in the foreman’s room. Of course 
ne s gone, all the hands have gone, and when I looked around 
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just now to lock up before taking the keys to the agent when I 
hand over to-day, I saw this cup. Well, there it is. I’ve made it. 
Have a cup?” 

“No, thanks,” said the son, listening patiently to his father. 
“I have had my tea.” 

“You’ve had your tea? Go on. Why not have another?” 

“No, really, thanks,” said the son. “You drink it.” 

“Well,” said the father, pouring out the tea and lifting the 
cup to his soft rosy face and blinking his eyes as he drank, “I feel 
badly about this. This is terrible. I feel really awful drinking this 
tea and you standing there watching me, but you say you’ve had 
yours—well, how are things with you? How are you? And how is 
Alice? Is she better? And the children? You know I’ve been think¬ 
ing about you—you look worried. Haven’t lost sixpence and 
found a shilling have you, because I wouldn’t mind doing that?” 

“I’m all right,” the son said, smiling to hide his irritation. 
“I’m not worried about anything, I’m just worried about you. 
This—” he nodded with embarrassment to the dismantled show¬ 


room, the office from which even the calendars and wastepaper- 
basket had gone—“this—” what was the most tactful and 
sympathetic word to use?—“this is bad luck,” he said. 

“Bad luck?” said the old man sternly. 

“I mean,” stammered his son, “I heard about the creditors’ 
meeting. I knew it was your last day—I thought I’d come along, 
I ... to see how you were.” 

“Very sweet of you, old boy,” said the old man with zest. 
“Very sweet. We’ve cleared everything up. They got most of the 
machines out to-day. I’m just locking up and handing over. 
Locking up is quite a business. There are so many keys. Its tiring, 
really. How many keys do you think there are to a place like this? 
You wouldn’t believe it, if I told you.” 


“It must have been worrying,” the son said. 

“Worrying? You keep on using that word. I’m not worrying. 
Things are fine,” said the old man, smiling aggressively. “I feel 

they’re fine. I know they’re fine.” 

“Well, you always were an optimist,” smiled his son. ^ 

“Listen to me a moment. I want you to get this idea,” said his 
father, his warm voice going dead and rancorous and his nostrils 
fidgeting. His eyes went hard, too. A different man was speaking, 
and even a different face; the son noticed for the first time that 
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like all big-faced men his father had two faces. There was the 
outer face like a soft warm and careless daub of innocent sealing- 
wax and inside it, as if thumbed there by a seal, was a much 
smaller one, babyish, shrewd, scared and hard. Now this little 
inner face had gone greenish and pale and dozens of little veins 
were broken on the nose and cheeks. The small, drained, purplish 
lips of this little face were speaking. The son leaned back instinct¬ 
ively to get just another inch away from this little face. 

“Listen to this,” the father said and leaned forward on the 
table as his son leaned back, holding his right fist up as if he had a 
hammer in his hand and was auctioning his life. “I am sixty-five. 
I don’t know how long I shall live, but let me make this clear: if I 


were not an optimist I wouldn’t be here. I wouldn’t stay another 
minute.” He paused, fixing his son’s half-averted eyes to let the 
full meaning of his words bite home. “I’ve worked hard,” the 
father went on. “For thirty years I built up this business from 
nothing. You wouldn’t know it, you were a child, but many’s the 
time coming down from the North I’ve slept in this office to be 
on the job early the next morning.” He looked decided and ex¬ 
perienced like a man of forty, but now he softened to sixty again. 
The ring in the hard voice began to soften into a faint whine and 
his thick nose sniffed. “I don’t say I’ve always done right,” he 
said. “You can’t live your life from A to Z like that. And now I 
haven’t a penny in the world. Not a cent. It’s not easy at my time 
of life to begin again. What do you think I’ve got to live for? 
There s nothing holding me back. My boy, if I wasn’t an optimist 
I d go right out. I’d finish it.” Suddenly the father smiled and 
the little face was drowned in a warm flood of triumphant smiles 
from the bigger face. He rested his hands on his waistcoat and 
that seemed to be smiling too, his easy coat smiling, his legs 
smiling and even winks of light on his shining shoes. Then he 

frowned. 


Your hair’s going thin,” he said. “You oughtn’t to be losing 
your hair at your age. I don’t want you to think I’m criticizing 
you, you’re old enough to live your own life, but your hair you 
know you ought to do something about it. If you used oil every 
day and rubbed it in with both hands, the thumbs and forefingers 
is what you want to use, it would be better. I’m often thinking 
about you and I don’t want you to think I’m lecturing you, 
because I’m not, so don’t get the idea this is a lecture, but I was 
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thinking, what you want, what we all want, I say this for myself 
as well as you, what we all want is ideas—big ideas. We go 
worrying along but you just want bigger and better ideas. You 
ought to think big. Take your case. You’re a lecturer. I wouldn’t 
be satisfied with lecturing to a small batch of people in a university 
town. I’d lecture the world. You know, you’re always doing 
yourself injustice. We all do. Think big.” 

“Well,” said his son, still smiling, but sharply. He was very 
angry. “One’s enough in the family. You’ve thought big till you 
bust.” 

He didn’t mean to say this, because he hadn’t really the cour¬ 
age, but his pride was touched. 

“I mean,” said the son, hurriedly covering it up in a panic, 
“I’m not like you . . . I . . 

“What did you say?” said the old man. “Don’t say that.” It 
was the smaller of the two faces speaking in a panic. “Don’t say 
that. Don’t use that expression. That’s not a right idea. Don’t you 
get a wrong idea about me. We paid sixpence in the pound,” said 
the old man proudly. 

The son began again, but his father stopped him. 

“Do you know,” said the bigger of his two faces, getting bigger 
as it spoke, “some of the oldest houses in the city are in Queer 
Street, some of the biggest firms in the country? I came up this 
morning with Mr Higgins, you remember Higgins? They’re in 
liquidation. They are. Oh yes. And Moore, he’s lost everything. 
He’s got his chauffeur, but it’s his wife’s money. Did you see 
Beltman in the trade papers? Quarter of a million deficit. And how 
long are Prestons going to last?” 

The big face smiled and overflowed on the smaller one. The 
whole train, the old man said, was practically packed with bank¬ 
rupts every morning. Thousands had gone. Thousands? Tens of 
thousands. Some of the biggest men in the City were broke. 

A small man himself, he was proud to be bankrupt with the 
big ones; it made him feel rich. 

“You’ve got to realize, old boy,” he said gravely, “the world s 
changing. You’ve got to move with the times.” 

The son was silent. The November sun put a few strains of 
light through the frosted window and the shadow of its bars and 
panes was weakly placed on the wall behind his father s head. 
Some of the light caught the tanned scalp that showed between 
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the white hair. So short the hair was that his father’s ears pro¬ 
truded and, framed against that reflection of the window bars, 
the father suddenly took (to his son’s fancy) the likeness of a 
convict in his cell and the son, startled, found himself asking: 
Were they telling the truth when they said the old man was a 
crook and that his balance sheets were cooked? What about that 
man they had to shut up at the meeting, the little man from 
Birmingham, in a mackintosh . . ? 

“There’s a fly in this room,” said the old man suddenly, looking 
up in the air and getting to his feet. “I’m sorry to interrupt what 
you were saying, but I can hear a fly. I must get it out.” 

“A fly?” said his son, listening. 

Yes, can t you hear it? It’s peculiar how you can hear every¬ 
thing now the machines have stopped. It took me quite a time to 

fl * you see it, old chap? I can’t stand 

flies, you never know where they’ve been. Excuse me one 
moment.” 


The old man pulled a duster out of a drawer. 

“Forgive this interruption. I can’t sit in a room with a fly in it,” 

he said apologetically. They both stood up and listened. Certainly 

in the office was the small dying fizz of a fly, deceived beyond its 
strength by the autumn sun. 

“Open the door, will you, old boy,” said the old man with 

embarrassment. “I hate them.” 


The son opened the door and the fly flew into the light. The 
° man struck at it but it sailed away higher. 

There it is,” he said, getting up on the chair. He struck 
again and the son struck too as the fly came down. The old man 
got on top of his table. An expression of disgust and fear was 

weak ° n sma ^ er ^ ace » and an expression of apology and 


Excuse me,” he said again, looking up at the ceiling. 

It we leave the door open or open the window it will go ” 
said the son. 6 ’ 


« ma y ? eem a fad to you,” said the old man shyly. “I don’t 
Idee flies. Ah, here it comes.” 

At 1 11 ‘ T hey . St0 ? d hel P lessl y g a P in g up at the ceiling 
electric fight 7 ^ buzzmg m smaI1 circles round the cord of the 

I don t like them,” the old man said. 
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The table creaked under his weight. The fly went on to the 
ceiling and stayed there. Unavailingly the old man snapped the 
duster at it. 

“Be careful,” said the son. “Don’t lose your balance.” 

The old man looked down. Suddenly he looked tired and old, 
his body began to sag and a look of weakness came on to his face. 

“Give me a hand, old boy,” the old man said in a shaky voice. 
He put a heavy hand on his son’s shoulder and the son felt the 
great helpless weight of his father’s body. 

“Lean on me.” 

Very heavily and slowly the old man got cautiously down from 
the table to the chair. “Just a moment, old boy,” said the old 
man. Then, after getting his breath, he got down from the chair 
to the floor. 

“You all right?” his son asked. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man out of breath. “It was only that 
fly. Do you know, you’re actually more bald at the back than I 
thought. There’s a patch there as big as my hand. I saw it just 
then. It gave me quite a shock. You really must do something 
about it. How are your teeth? Do you have any trouble with 
your teeth? That may have something to do with it. Hasn’t 
Alice told you how bald you are?” 

“You’ve been doing too much. You’re worried,” said the son, 
soft with repentance and sympathy. “Sit down. You’ve had a 
bad time.” 

“No, nothing,” said the old man shyly, breathing rather hard. 
“A bit. Everyone’s been very nice. They came in and shook 
hands. The staff came in. They all came in just to shake hands. 
They said, ‘We wish you good luck.’ ” 

The old man turned his head away. He actually wiped a tear 
from his eye. A glow of sympathy transported the younger man. 
He felt as though a sun had risen. 

“You know—” the father said uneasily, flitting a glance at the 
fly on the ceiling as if he wanted the fly as well as his son to listen 
to what he was going to say—“you know,” he said, “the world s 
all wrong. I’ve made my mistakes. I was thinking about it 
before you came. You know where I went wrong? You know 
where I made my mistake?” 

The son’s heart started to a panic of embarrassment. For 
heaven’s sake, he wanted to shout, don’t! Don’t stir up the 
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whole business. Don’t humiliate yourself before me. Don’t start 
telling the truth. Don’t oblige me to say we know all about it, 
that we have known for years the mess you’ve been in, that we’ve 
seen through the plausible stories you’ve spread, that we’ve 
known the people you’ve swindled. 

“Money’s been my trouble,” said the old man. “I thought I 
needed money. That’s one thing it’s taught me. I’ve done with 
money. Absolutely done and finished with it. I never want to see 
another penny as long as I live. I don’t want to see or hear of it. 
If you came in now and offered me a thousand pounds I should 
laugh at you. We deceive ourselves. We don’t want the stuff. 
All I want now is just to go to a nice little cottage by the sea,” 
the old man said. “I feel I need air, sun, life.” 

The son was appalled. 


You want money even for that,” the son said irritably. “You 
want quite a lot of money to do that.” 

Don t say I want money,” the old man said vehemently. 

Don t say it. When I walk out of this place to-night I’m going 
to walk into freedom. I am not going to think of money. You 
never know where it will come from. You may see something. 
You may meet a man. You never know. Did the children of 
Israel worry about money? No, they just went out and collected 
the manna. That’s what I want to do.” 


The son was about to speak. The father stopped him. 

Money,” the father said, “isn’t necessary at all.” 

Now, like the harvest moon on full glow, the father’s face 
shone up at his son. 


What I came round about was this,” said the son awkwardly 
and dryly. “I’m not rich. None of us is. In fact, with things as 
they are we’re all pretty shaky and we can’t do anything. I wish 
could, but I can’t. But”—after the assured beginning he began 
o stammer and to crinkle his eyes timidly—“but the idea of your 
emg-—y OU know, well short of some immediate necessity, I mean 
7-well, if it is ever a question of—well, to be frank, cash, I’d raise 

it somehow.” 


He coloured. He hated to admit his own poverty, he hated to 
otter chanty to his father. He hated to sit there knowing the 
ngs he knew about him. He was ashamed to think how he, 
ow they all dreaded having the gregarious, optimistic, extrava¬ 
gant, uncontrollable, disingenuous old man on their hands. 
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The son hated to feel he was being in some peculiar way which he 
could not understand, mean, cowardly and dishonest. 

The father’s sailing eyes came down and looked at his son’s 
nervous, frowning face and slowly the dreaming look went from 
the father’s face. Slowly the harvest moon came down from its 
rosy voyage. The little face suddenly became dominant within the 
outer folds of skin like a fox looking out of a hole of clay. He 
leaned forward brusquely on the table and somehow a silver- 
topped pencil was in his hand preparing to note something 
briskly on a writing-pad. 

“Raise it?” said the old man sharply. “Why didn’t you tell me 
before you could raise money? How can you raise it? Where? By 
when?” 



The Night Worker 


a marriage was in the air. In a week the boy’s Cousin Gladys 
^A.was going to be married. The boy sat in a corner of the room 
out of the way. Uncle Tom and Aunt Annie danced round the 
girl all day, pushing her this way, pulling her that; only a week to 
go and now—as the boy watched them in the little dark kitchen, 
out of the way of people’s feet—the dance got fiercer, gayer, 
rougher. Do what you like, you’re free already, they seemed 
to say to her. And then: You dare! You wait! You’re still our 
daughter. Do as you’re told. The boy watched them. He was 
seven. He did not know what a marriage was, and he gazed at 
them, expecting it to come into the room like a bird, or to be put 
on the table like a cake. 


Aunt Annie stood at one end of the table with her back to 
the window, making a pie. He watched the mole move on her 
bony arm as she rolled the pastry. 

“Hurry up with that sleeve, my girl. Haven’t you taken out 
the tacking?” 

^ It s a fiddling job,” said Gladys, holding up her needle. 

Here, give it us,” said Aunt Annie, wiping the pastry off her 

fingers and snatching the needle. “Who’s taking the Bible class 
on Sunday, then?” 


“Not me,” said Gladys. 

Aunt Annie flopped the pastry over the pie-dish and the boy 

saw it hang in curtains over the edge, while his aunt stood 

straight looking down at the parting in Gladys’s thick hair. 

Aunt Annie’s grey hair was screwed back and in her bony face 

she had bold false teeth, so that she clucked when she talked and 

fiad the up and down smile of a skull. She had the good nature of 
a skeleton. 


The boy was waiting for her to trim the pastry on the pie-dish, 
hen she had done this she opened the oven door and a smell of 
not cake came across the room. In came the boy’s Uncle Tom, a 
sa , c e-eating man. How did a man so short come to marry a 
woman so tall? It must have been because Uncle Tom looked 
a Crouchm g animal who lived by making great jumps. He 
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was a carpenter, whose skin was the colour of chapel harmonium 
keys; a yellow, Chinese-looking man with split thumb-nails and 
a crinkled black beard, and he frightened because he never quite 
came into the room, but stood in the doorway, neither in nor out, 
with a hammer or a chisel in his hand. 

“I done them stair-rods, my girl,” he said. It was like a threat. 

“I’ll take them round,” Gladys said. 

“She’s going at twelve,” said Aunt Annie. 

“Jim be there?” asked her father. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Annie. She seemed to the boy to have the 
power to make her tall teeth shine on the scowl of Uncle Tom, 
and to put the idea of springing on them all out of his head. 
“Jim’ll be there. She’s taking the boy.” 

Then Gladys laughed and, leaning down the table, put her 
soft arm round the boy’s waist and rubbed her cheek in his hair. 

“I’m taking my young man round. You’ll look after me, won’t 
you?” she said. One of their inexplicable fits of laughter started. 
Aunt Annie’s teeth clucked and clicked. Uncle Tom went, “Ha, 
Ha, Ha,” like a saw and lit a pipe. 

“Only another week, Glad. It’s just because of the neighbours,” 
said Aunt Annie. 

“Ay, my girl, neighbours talk,” said Uncle Tom, and blew out 
violet smoke as if he were smoking the neighbours out. 

The girl put on a prim, concealing expression. One minute she 
was a girl and the next a woman, then a girl again. 

“Stars above, look at the time. Quick,” she cried to the boy, 


getting up from the table. 

They ran upstairs to her room at the back where he slept too, a 
room which did not smell of camphor like his aunt’s room. He 
did not like to see Gladys take off her kitchen dress and stand, 
with bare shoulders and bare arms, in her petticoat, and bare¬ 
legged too, because then she became a person he did not know. 
She was shorter and more powerful. But when her Sunday blue 
dress was over her head and after she had said, “Oh these blooming 
things,” when the hooks caught in her hair, he liked her again. 

“How do I look?” she said, when she had her straw hat on, and, 
not waiting for an answer, she said, “Now, there’s you! Brush 


your jersey! Quick.” 

Jim was waiting, she said. They went out of the room like the 
wind, and the text “Honour thy Father” swung sideways on the 
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wall. Down those dark stairs they went, two at a time, and were 
half out of the door when Uncle Tom made his great jump after 
them. 

“Don’t forget them stair-rods.” 

“Goodness,” she said, grabbing them, “I’m going dippy.” 

And then she was going down the street so fast that the boy 
had to trot. 

“Oh!” She breathed more easily when they had got out of her 
street. “That’s better. You ain’t seen my new house.” But she was 
talking to the street, not to him, smiling at it. She went along, 
smiling at the sky and the children playing hopscotch on the 
pavement, and the greengrocer’s cart, as though she were eating 
the world like an orange and throwing away the skin as she went 
along. And her breasts and her plump chin jumped in time with 
her step. 

“Which house is it?” the boy said. 

“Not yet. Round the corner.” 

They turned the corner and there was another long street. “In 
this street?” he said. 

“No. Round another corner.” 

He took her hand. She was walking so fast he was afraid 
of being lost. And then, down the next street, she calmed down. 

Her face became stern. “Look at him, standing like a dummy! 
He hasn’t seen us.” 

A man in a grey cap and a blue serge suit was standing on the 

pavement. 

Smoking,” she said. “Bold as brass. There’s men for you. He 
promised he’d give it up. Standing there daft and idle.” 

They were all workers in this family. Everything was work to 
them. Uncle Tom was always sawing and hammering. He had 
made the chests of drawers and the tables in his house. Aunt 
Annie scrubbed and cooked. Cousin Gladys was always sewing, 
and even when she came in from her factory she had, as they 
said “something in her hands”—a brush, a broom, a cleaning 
cloth or scissors. Jim was a worker too. He worked at the post 
office in the middle of the town. One day Uncle Tom took the 
oy on top of a tram, and when they came near the post office 
he said: “Eh, look out this side and you’ll see Gladys’s Jim work¬ 
ing He s got a good job. Sometimes he’s on nights. He’s a night 
worker. Now, look out for him when the tram slows down.” 
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The boy looked into the grey window of the post office as the 
tram passed by. Inside were dim rows of desks and people, and 
presently he saw Jim in his shirt sleeves. He was carrying a large 
wastepaper-basket. 

“What’s he doing?” said the boy. 

“Sorting,” said Uncle Tom. “Sorting the mail. His father put 
him into that job when he was fourteen.” 

The boy saw Jim lift the wastepaper-basket and then suddenly 
empty it over the head of another man who was sitting at a desk. 
He saw Jim laughing. He saw the man jump down and chase 
Jim across the office, laughing too. 

“Larking about,” said Uncle Tom indignantly. “That’s 
government work.” 

The boy stopped laughing. He was scared of Jim after this. Jim 
was a tall man with a hungry face, but there was a small grin on 
his lips and after seeing him empty the wastepaper-basket the 
boy did not know what to make of him. It made him feel there 
was something reckless and secretive in the lives of Cousin Gladys 
and Jim. 

Jim stood outside the gate of the house. 

“You come to see the house?” he said to the boy. The boy 
murmured. 

“Lost his tongue,” said Jim. 

“I’ve been in,” he said to Gladys. 

Gladys took his arm. 

“Have you brought the things? I’ve got the stair-rods.” 

“I put them inside,” he said. 

“Oh, let me see,” she said eagerly. The three went to the 
green front door of the house and Jim let them in. It was a small 
house of grey brick with a bay window. 

“There,” Jim said, pointing to the things. “I didn’t take them 

upstairs. I waited for you.” 

On the floor was a wash-basin and a jug. 

“I must wash them before we go,” she said. “Take them to the 

kitchen.” 

Jim stood and winked at the boy. 

“Orders,” said Jim. 

“I can’t stand dirt,” she said, getting up. 

“Well,” said Jim, “I’m waiting, aren’t I?” He put this question 

to the boy and winked again. 
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“Oh,” Gladys said, “don’t be soft.” 

“Don’t look,” said Jim to the boy. 

And then Gladys and Jim put their arms round each other 
and kissed. He saw her heels come off the ground and her knees 
bend. Gladys blushed and stepped back. 

Oh no, you don’t, does she?” Jim said to the boy. And he 
pulled Gladys and gave her another kiss. 

“Jim!” she cried. “You’ll have me over.” 

The boy laughed and pulled at her waist from behind and 

they were all laughing until her shoe kicked the china basin on 
the floor. That stopped them. 

‘‘What’ 11 Ma say when she sees my dress?” Gladys said. 

Oh, said Jim. -He won’t tell.” Winking again at the boy. 

chocolate ” Cnny ‘ G ° ^ ^ garden and See ^ you can find some 

“No,” said Gladys, kissing the boy and holding his hand. “He’s 
my young man. He’s looking after me.” 

Th ey walked from room to room in the house. After Uncle 

cull ' “ "’f barC and Smelled of size and new P^nt. The 
room Were UP ’ b V l there Was verylittle furniture. In the sitting- 

Gladvs « rC 7 aS u" a a bluC Carpe ‘ and a sma11 settee - J‘ m and 

at this too d °° r and t0 ° k deep brea,hs when th ey looked 

moved r ere T 3 VaSe ° n the mantelpiece and Gladys 

moved the vase from the middle to the end. 

«ow I ve made it lopsided,” she said. “It wants two.” 

colldw^ '<*>«** a ' *• 

Don't complain,” said Gladys, pouting. 

her wSsTbutT °r‘ y th i nking ’” he said - P utt i n g his arm round 
had seen h, Sb \ ste PP ed awa y- Jim gave her a look. The boy 

was frightened!^ bef ° re ' He Wed her and when she sulked he 

boj^heacUnd' T° ^ ^ 3nd WhiIe he was out she str oked the 
y s nead and pressed him against her leg. 

bare?” 1 * 6 ^ d ° nt yOU? ” she said - “ Y °u don’t think it’s 
“No,” he said. 

“Jip ma ^? y0U- You don’t grouse.” 

ball. ! a .” ed Jim sharp,y from ,he 
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Her sulk went at once. She went out. Jim and she were looking 
at a small dark spot on the ceiling. 

“A leak!” she cried. 

“From the bathroom,” he said. 

“Who left the water on last time?” she said. 

“Your mother—washing things,” Jim said. 

“She never,” Gladys said. 

They both rushed upstairs. The carpet was not yet down on the 
stairs and their steps and voices echoed. It was a house of echoes. 
The boy did not follow. He went to see the painters’ pails in the 
kitchen and to stir the oily remains of paint in them with a stick. 
He looked into the clean sink. He could not understand why 
Gladys and Jim were going to live in this house. He wanted to 
live there with them. He could not understand the laugh of his 
aunt and uncle, that peculiar laughter, so pleased and yet so 
jealous, so free and yet so uneasy, when they talked about Gladys 
living in this house. It was a laughter marked by side glances. 
The boy couldn’t understand why it was important for him to be 
there, and he felt lost. He went at last upstairs and on the landing 
he heard them in the bathroom. They were talking. They had 
forgotten him. In the evasive way of grown-up people they had 
gone upstairs to look at the cause of the water coming through 
the ceiling and, now they were there, they were not talking about 
that at all. They were talking about people, about some person. 
The boy stood still and listened. 

“They don’t want him. He's away all the time travelling and 
she’s having another, that’ll be the fifth. Terrible, isn’t it? Five, 
imagine it,” Gladys was saying. 

“Can’t someone put her wise?” Jim said. 

“I’d throw myself in the river.” 

The boy saw Gladys falling into the river. He thought, I 
wonder why Gladys wants to get her clothes wet and what will 
Aunt Annie say? 

“I dunno. Kids are nice. I’d like one like that,” Jim said. 

“Nobody’s kid. That’s what he is,” Gladys said. When he 
heard the word kid, the boy seemed to himself to swell and to 
lean and to topple with importance towards the bathroom door, 
but some fear of a woman’s hand catching him by the leg or the 
arm made him seem to go thin again and lean away, till he 
crept quickly to the landing. There were two doors. Quietly he 
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opened one door and went into a small room. There was nothing 
in it at all, no curtains to the windows, no linoleum on the floor, 
no firegrate either, but only a mousehole. He looked down the 
mousehole and watched it for a long time but nothing came out 
of it. There was a smell of mouse which reminded him of his home 
and he looked out of the window down into three back gardens 
but no child was there. He wondered where nobody’s kid was, but 
no child came. So he went to another room, for this was the house 
he wanted to live in with one room after another, if people would 
come and live in it and silence the echoes. Quietly he edged out 
of the room and guiltily looked into the next one. It was in the 
r°nt of the house and looked on to the street. Each thing in the 
room -Kerned to look at him. There was a small carpet on the 
floor. There was a wardrobe, a dressing-table and a large bed¬ 
stead with a mattress on it, but no sheets or blankets. It was like 
his aunt s and uncle’s room, but this one was cold and smelled 

o the furniture shop. It had the mystery and watchful quietness 
ot an empty bedroom. 

‘‘Where are you?” called Gladys. “Where’s the boy gone?” 

. [ ound ^out,” said Jim easily. They were walking 

wards the room. The boy could not escape. He stood still. 

room vrithhL 1S ” G ‘ adyS ° ried - And ‘ hey WerC b ° th in ,he 

wiZd° SlCePS ^ tWS bCd? ” Sa!d ,He b ° y - GladyS went red ' J™ 

‘‘Gladys, who sleeps here?” Jim said. 
don>t know,” said Gladys. 

Getcha, she does. She knows,” Jim said. “Ask her.” 

“I I?’,, ^ k 0 / j aid ’ P° inti "g at Gladys. “She does.” 
i aon t, said Gladys sternly. 

Jim does,” she said sharply. 

glan" e s d a 0 t e :achofh e er b0y ^ ^ ^ in their 

“I do,” said Jim. 

JYou don’t,” said the boy. “You’re a night worker.” 

smiled aVth g one ’’’Jim, who never laughed but only 
laughter •TW^Th]'.* T and nOW suddenl y shouted with 
•hat’s where I do $ ^ A 

Jim, shut up,” said Gladys primly. “Don’t tease.” 
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“I’m not teasing,” laughed Jim. “I’m a hell of a night worker.” 
And he made a grab at Gladys, who moved away. 

Jim, she said, “the neighbours. They can hear everything. 
These walls are like paper.” 

You and the neighbours,” laughed Jim and he caught up 

the boy high in the air and sat on the side of the bed. “One, two, 

three, he said, and at three he brought the boy down on the 
bed. 

“Come here, Glad,” he said, “you have a go. He’s ticklish.” 
The boy called out and kicked. 

Don t,” said Gladys, coming to rescue him. 

Ticklish yourself,” said Jim, catching her arm and pulling her 
on the bed. The boy was free. 

“Kiss her. Kiss her,” cried the excited boy. 

“Don’t,” said Gladys. 

“I’ll neighbour you,” said Jim. 

The boy watched them struggling and then he saw Jim was not 
kissing her but whispering in her ear. 

“You are too real, Jim,” she said tenderly. And then they were 
all lying quiet, Jim in the middle of them, with one arm round 
Gladys’s neck and one arm round the boy and the boy wishing 
he could get away. 

“Family already,” Jim said. “You must have been on night 
^work, Glad.” 

“Oh, give it a rest,” said Glad. “Remember everything is 
taken back home. Little pigs have big ears.” 

“Very nice work too,” said Jim. 

“Don’t be so awful,” she pleaded. 

“What’s awful about it?” 

A sigh came from Gladys. 

“Very nice, I was saying,” said Jim. “Sunday morning. Who’s 
getting up to light the fire?” 

“You.” 

“Me?—No, you.” 

“Married life,” said Jim. “Hear that?” 

“Who does sleep here, truthfully?” said the boy. 

“Nobody does,” said Gladys. “But Jim and me are going to 
when we are married. That satisfy you?” 

The boy knew it was true. It was true because it was far beyond 
his understanding. Jim and Gladys watched him silently, but 
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Jim’s arm tightened on her. They nodded to each other watching 
the boy. 

“And we’ll have you for our little boy,” said Gladys. 

He knew this was not true. He did not want to be their little 
boy. They cuddled and kissed and danced about too much; and 
then people smiled and laughed at them. 

“Leave him alone,” said Jim. And they all lay there silently, 
but he was aching to move from Jim’s arm and to go. He was 
thinking of nobody’s child and wishing he could find him, see him, 
watch him, talk to him. 

“First question when I get back,” Gladys said. “ ‘Did you put 
the stair-rods down?’ They think it’s their house.” 

Yes, the boy wanted to get away from this house that wasn’t a 
house yet, from this bed that was not a bed, and to see Aunt 
Annie and Uncle Tom who sat still for hours after they had 
worked. He was going to ask her who nobody’s child was and 
how big he was, where he lived, to see him, to watch for a long 
time what he did, to throw something to him to see if he moved, 
to see if he talked and how his mouth looked when he talked. 

“When are we going home?” he said. 


M 



The Collection 


I t happens (when it does happen) on Sunday mornings. On 
weekdays, when he has to go to his factory, he is the first up, but 
on Sunday mornings he lies in. He awakens and first of all he 
looks at his wife, who is curled up like a white grub, with her hair 
all over her eyes. Typical. What a muddle she makes of sleeping; 
not like other women he knows. Of course, he doesn’t mean that 
he knows what other women are like in bed, never has; but that is 
one black mark against her: he has been faithful to her: she might 
at least keep her hair tidy. And then there was last night—surely 
at their age, forty-five or whatever it is, without being vulgar 
about it—well (he thinks), I married a woman who doesn’t 
understand the word “progress”. He turns his face away, looks at 
the starchy white ceiling and lies there disturbed by the strange 
silence of the house. That’s it: just because it’s Sunday and he’s 
not getting up, they aren’t getting up. Why shouldn’t they get up 
for a change? 

“Edward, Philip, Rose,” he shouts to the children. “Get up.” 
And then to his wife, whose wakening eyes glitter like a pair of 
ants under her hair: “Come on, girl.” 

“Sunday,” he says poetically. “Look at the sun. It is streaming 
in. Look at the sky. Listen to the birds. They’re not wasting the 
day.” 

But nobody moves. 

After this the usual thing happens. It is surprising how no one 
understands him in the house; he has to lose his temper and start 
shouting at the lazy hounds, the curs, to get the family to their feet. 

“Oh, you,” says his wife, to whom he has given a push. “You 
never give anyone any peace.” And she gets out of bed stark 
naked. She is thin and round-shouldered and her neck is red. 

“Here, here, I say,” he says jovially, but he hates that about 
her more than anything. He closes his eyes at the sight. 

“Pah,” he says to himself. “There’s no getting away from it. I 
married beneath me.” 

Downstairs in the kitchen the children are mooching, laying 
the table, kicking the furniture—he can hear that—cleaning his 
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boots, scared that they are getting blacking on the laces or 
skimping the heels. 

He is lying in bed, listening to them, when suddenly he 
remembers: 

“Good God, this Sunday I’m taking the collection.” 

He is out of bed at once, standing in his collapsing pyjamas. 
Why didn’t someone remind him? 

The children go to the bottom of the stairs and listen. 

He s m the bath,” they say. 

Twenty minutes go by, half an hour, an hour. The mystery of 
listen* 161 r6 * SnS ° VCr ° ne after another the children tiptoe and 

Enormous volumes of water, as if the Congo were pouring into 

and r 6 ’ ^ h T? m thC bathroom > s °onds like the breathing 
and thumping of boxers, silences so long that he may have 

drowned. Then, through the keyhole, they see him shave- the 
from Ih™ f, i. il ! ed by S ° ap ’ strainin S. Christianwise, to turn 
.r Wk inT° r ’ W V SaCrificial b,ade COmes down - When he 

hirt and th 77’ 7 him pUt 0n his blue suit a "d blue 

shirt and then take them off again. A hot smell of scent fills his 

he T a -d he 7 three d,fferent lotions into his black hair while 
he considers the problem. He is taking the collection. Would the 

wea™ - r ,'a l 6 Z! ° r W ° U ‘ d “ be best m 

collar which h , 7 7 Stnped trOUSerS? He P uts on a wing 

a IveX tie The^h throat ?" d di «s into his jowl. He puts on 
suvery tie. Then he goes and disdains himself in the mirror 

^ The spy creeps down and a stair-rod comes out on the last 

roSrfer C,UmSy h ° Und - What are y ° u doi ^?” he 

Tvld nea n. y ready> Mum >” the W whispers, 
strbes 0 ^ f 3 Cat ’ a ‘ ing Sdkily down ' watching the amazing 
distracted fiL T'T’ ** the of a turner, T Httlf 

make him ^udg7 STtl Ift"“h ° f '“* SpatS which »fcht 
downstairs and pauses in the 7 n °‘ Careful > he a ™es 

wife. ’ P ‘ ate ° f porrid S e rus hed towards him by his 
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“Oh,” she cries stopping dead, tipping the plate. “You give me 
a fright.” 

“Give!” he says. “Gave. I’m taking the collection. Am I all 
right?” 

Doesn’t she know that it is an important thing to take the 
collection at the chapel, that people have their eye on you, that 
it has got to be done properly, and that people say, There’s 
^ 20 -a-week taking the collection? And in a sense, God is looking 
too. God is saying: That’s it. Don’t spare the expense. I want the 
best. 

“Give me a brush,” he says. “And the back. I look after my 
clothes. Where are those boys? Aren’t they coming to church?” 

“I don’t know where they are,” she says. 

“Give the brush to me,” he says. 

“They were here,” she says. “They’re outside, I expect.” 

“Outside!” he shouts, hitting himself with the brush, lashing 
himself up. “I don’t understand you, outside! The only day their 
father is home, they’re outside. . . 

He bangs the brush down. He is beginning to sweat. 

“You’ll be late,” she says to him. 

“Edward, Philip,” he roars at the door, wiping his hat. There 
is no answer. “Come here when I call you.” He puts his hat on. 
No answer. 

“Come and watch your father go. He’s going. Come and 
watch.” She calls in her lighter voice. He stands there waiting, 

looking as though he will explode. 

“If I had behaved like this to my father,” he raps out, “I’d 
have been thrashed within an inch of my life.” 

But he has marched off, slamming the gate, as they creep up 

from the back of the house. 

The garrulous church bells are stirring up the morning heat. 
No obedience, he thinks (once he is out of the house), no disci¬ 
pline, no love. No religion. That’s her doing. No God. No progress. 
You might as well cast your pearls before swine. Idle hounds 
lounging about in the shed. Slack, don’t wash. I slave all the 
week for their education, and what do I get? They bleed you, 
that’s what children do, bleed you white. The Government’s the 
same bleeds you with taxation. Who goes to church nowadays? 
No one. Who believes in God—look at the state of the world for 
the answer. Why did we have a war? Perhaps if it could be 
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reckoned up, if you could get some really good accountant at it, 
it would turn out that I am the only one who really believes in the 
Truth. Many think they do; but do they? 

Gradually, like the unfolding of a white rose in the sun, an 
intoxicating sensation of conspicuousness opens in his mind. He 
feels that he is flashing with sadness. And then as he gets near to 
the granite chapel he is happy. He sees the shabby people go in. 
They turn to look at him and whisper. Hard, severe, is he? Maybe. 

He himself goes into the chapel and looks at the small con¬ 
gregation. The believers are few. They are indeed the elect, but 
the elect look dispirited. In the half-empty chapel he gazes at the 

red brick walls and he is calmed. He rises to sing, he kneels to 
pray, he sits. 


He is awakened by the organ. Before he is ready for it, the 
time to take the collection has come. On the other side of the 
aisle he sees Mr Doncaster—wearing an ordinary brown suit— 
begin his collection as the organ mews and growls like an animal 
up in the loft. He stands up very upright—unlike Mr Doncaster, 
who is round-shouldered; he puts on the impersonal, official 
expression—not like Mr Doncaster’s, who leans over the con¬ 
gregation thanking them disgustingly like a grocer; he affects 
not to hear the chink of coins in the plate and raises his eyes to 
the rafters if there is the rustle of a note. He takes the plate and 
hands it to the next row with a forbidding patience. He would 
hke to take Mr Doncaster’s side as well, because the pleasure of 
being given money for nothing has a touch of folly which only a 
man who has risen in the world can know. And then, as the 
organ rolls, he and Mr Doncaster walk together, dead level 

hS7 he w" feel ^ eyCS ° f the con g re S ation him, almost 
heavily on him, tipping the chapel down on his side like a scale 

S? a f' d - I ! Ir Do " caSter ’ like bride g room a nd bride, walk up 
the central aisle; and, after placing their offerings, return with 

feel aToT n o?h ' And *"* he “ thinkin g, D °ncaster must 

ieei a tool not being in black. 

u A r ad0n being SWept upwards by his excellent shoes, 

flawles d rd S T e ex P ensive radiance, cool, fleshless and 
flawless, overcomes him as if he were drunk. His eyes shine and 

SL e ’ h r h „ eekS are pink and happy - The sermon begins. The 

S lookr g dT y u th< ; 0ak pulpit ' S °° n he hears nothing, 
looks round the chapel. A house with natural oak every- 
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where is what he would like, with tall, church-like windows on the 
stairs, an organ in the wide entrance hall, an open fire as wide 
as the chapel at the communion rail; gradually the chapel turns 
into a feudal castle, armour everywhere, himself in a kilt. His wife 
and children drift about in it, delightful creatures. Yes, he thinks, 
they are the children of God, we have put off the old Adam. 
His dreamy eyes come down from the chapel walls and he sees the 
yellow bald head of old Doncaster. Yes, he says, poor old Don¬ 
caster who doesn’t brush his coat—yes, God made him, too. 

I’m hungry, he says. What an appetite! Going to chapel 
does you good, sets you up. I wonder what there is for lunch? 

Reluctantly he leaves the chapel, the scene of his vision. He 
has been in heaven. He marvels at the contradictions of his 
nature, he walks back home. At first he notices how well all the 
houses are painted and then the pleasant accent of people. The 
neighbourhood is going up. Then, he notices, the property 
deteriorates. Fences are not so good, a gate-hinge has gone. It’s 
the war. His temperature lowers a little. He arrives at his own 
house. It is at the corner of the street and he notices, for the first 
time, that a paling has gone. The hedge has not been cut. A bush 
at the corner rocks like a broom. The boys are trampling down 
the garden again. He goes to his high gate. It sticks. He has to 
shake and rattle and then call. “Edward! Philip!” There is no 
answer. Yet distinctly he had heard them. He is obliged to dirty 
his gloves and his hands, forcing the confounded gate open. And 
what a sight: that paper left on the path. 

“Edward,” he says. “Come here. What’s this?” 

“Paper, Father.” 

“What paper?” 

“Just paper, Father.” 

“Who put it there?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Edward’s alarmed eyes are fixed on his father’s. He cannot 
take them away. In that coat, that collar, so naked at the neck, 
behind the bars of those striped trousers, he looks militant and 
tigerish. 

“When did you clean your boots?” says the father, sudden in 
his attack. 

The boy flinches. 

“This morning.” 
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“Don’t lie,” says the father. “Why can’t you tell the truth? A 
man who doesn’t tell the truth, fearlessly, in all circumstances 
come what may, forfeits my trust. If a man lies to me in my 
business I sack him—on the spot. Pick that paper up.” 

He goes into the house. 

“Philip,” he calls. “Why isn’t the table laid? Do you expect 
your father and mother to slave for you? Don’t you know there are 
no servants? I suppose you think you are a lord or something. 
Let me tell you, in this world, we are all servants ” ° 

He marches into the kitchen. As he advances, he notices a 

1 * . r t * • * i ^ scowls, evasions, furtive, 

deceitful, lying looks pass over the faces of his family. It is all so 
unlike the communion of saints. 

“Don’t crash the forks on that table,” he calls back down the 
passage. _ You would have to pay £8o for it to-day.” 

His wife is still in her old apron, the sweat from the heat of 

15 T hCr ^ 35 She kneels ' He g° es out of the ki tchen as 
quickly as he can. 

The family are sitting down to lunch. 

h ' “ h ' H - 

otheTf^h 113 ' Plat ^ P f S it L down > it,s not for yourself. Think of 

a e „t s r 0 y i °“ re self always> thc go,den "*■- 

“Notfdng ” hC Say$ ' " Wha ‘ haVC y ° U d ° ne t0 your hair? ” 

“I told you before about lying. Why have you got your best 
sun on, getting yourself up like that, what’s the idel?” 

^ hdward wants to go out,” says Philip. 

stand^V tha ‘ ? ” hC S3yS ' “ What ’ S that ’ Edward? Did I under- 

stand that you want to go out?” 

“On Sunday?” he says. “Your father’s only day at home and 

V t u° g ° ° Ut ' 1 nCVer heard of such a thing.” 

knjThe father goes pale as if he had cut himself with the carving 

tr"- -*• 

tz " ^s'rzs 

e you go with girls. I don’t want trouble with girls at your 
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age. Oh, I’m glad to hear it. You’re not telling me lies, are you? 
You tell lies. I know you deceive me, lie and deceive, but you 
can’t deceive God. He sees, He knows when you’re telling lies. I 
don’t like people who tell lies. I don’t like boys who aren’t friends 
with their fathers. It’s not some girl? Look me in the face.” 

“No,” says Edward in a weak voice. Tears are very near his eyes. 
A light glints in the father’s eyes. He has seen the son’s weakness. 

“N’no, n’no. I don’t understand that language. Be straight¬ 
forward. If you mean yes, say yes. If you mean no, say no. 
N’n’no. I never heard of it. Sit up straight and speak to your 
father. Go on now—what is it?” 

Tears pour into Edward’s eyes, tears of rage and shame, and 
rush down his cheeks. 

“I just want to go out. I want to get away from this,” he shouts, 
but he is crying so hard that no one understands. He shouts and 
cries, starts up and goes out of the room, knocking his chair over. 

“Look what you’ve done!” shouts the wife, banging down her 
knife and fork. “I can’t stand this. Every Sunday the same. I’m 
going too.” 

And crying also, she leaves the table. 

The father gapes at the astonishing scene. He looks down gently 
at the other children. What on earth have I done? he silently asks 
them. He suspects they are going to move too. 

“Stop where you are,” he says. 

He stands there. The food is going cold on his plate. It is all 
so stupefying, so sudden. He feels that lions are inside him rending 
him apart. He feels that he is like Samson, the hairy Samson of 
the Bible, who has pulled down the temple crashing on top of him. 
The day he has taken the collection, too. 

Thank God, he thinks, I shall be at the office to-morrow. 
People understand me there. 

Of course, he gets them back. It takes a bit of doing, the lunch 
is cold, but she heats it up again. Everyone has a good cry, and 
while they’re at it, he goes up and changes into another suit. 
Everyone is shy and disappointed and sorry for him after that; 
and, not to annoy him, no one goes out. They stay in the room 
with him, all of them, and in their midst he falls asleep. He sleeps 
and sleeps and his snores rise and dive, cavort and turn over like 
fighters in the room. And waking at last at the end of the afternoon, 
he looks at them with surprise. It’s all gone, he has forgiven them. 



The Satisfactory 


“'\X/ , » EN one says that what one is still inclined to call civiliza- 
y y tion is passing through a crisis,” Mr Plymbell used to 
say during the last war and after it when food was hard to get, 
and standing in his very expensive antique shop, raising a white 
and more than Roman nose and watching the words go off one by 
one on the air and circle the foreign customer, “one is tempted to 
ask oneself whether or not a few possibly idle phrases that one let 
fall to one’s old friend Lady Hackthorpe at a moment of national 
distress in 1940 are not, in fact, still pertinent. One recalls 
observing, rightly or wrongly at that time, that one was probably 
witnessing not the surrender of an heroic Ally but the defeat of 
sauces. Bearnaise, hollandaise, madere—one saw them overrun. 
One can conceive of the future historians enquiring whether the 
wars of the last ten years, and indeed what one calls ‘the peace’ 
have not been essentially an attack on gastronomy, on the stomach 

and palate of the human race. One could offer the modest example 
of one s daily luncheon. ...” 

Mr Plymbell can talk like The Times for ever. Not all the 
campaigns of our time have been fought on the battlefield. His 
lunch in those bad days was a study. 

At two minutes before half-past twelve every day, Plymbell 

Jp in » thC qUCUe in the f ° yer ° utside the Iocked doors 
Jj 11 S ?i eSta u UI if n i’ a few V ards from Ws shop. On one side of 
he glass Plymbell floated—handsome, Roman, silver-haired, as 

side ofth^ consequent as a turbot of fifty; on the other 

h - h a g aSS ’ “I th ® nCXt a A uarium > st ood Polli with the key in 
his hand waiting for the clock to strike the half hour-a man 

of a canal pT^ “ hr ° Py ‘*e * tench in the weeds 
t a cana . Plymbell stared clean through Polli to the sixtv 

pSeH f b l! y0nd; P0lH StarCd dean throu S h the mid dle of 

Plymbell into the miasma of the restaurant-keeper’s life Two fish 
gazed with the indifference of creatures who havfaccepted the fact 

fEn n :, 1 a t ndws them “ ^ ** -ha. the whl 

mea"!t PollPs T5 l ' n °* fi$h but red meat - and get 

meat at Poll, s one had to be there at half-past twelve, on the dot. 

M 
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First customer in was Plymbell. He had his table, in the middle 
of this chipped Edwardian place, with his back to one of those 
white pillars that gave it the appearance of a shop-soiled wedding- 
cake mounted on a red carpet, and he faced the serving-hatch. 
Putting up a monocle to his more annoyed eye, he watched the 
chef standing over his pans, and while he watched he tapped the 
table with lightly frantic fingers. Polli’s waiters were old men, and 
the one who served Plymbell had the dejected smirk of a convict. 

Plymbell used hardly to glance at the farcical menu and 
never looked at the waiter when he coldly gave his order. “Two 
soups,” said Plymbell. “Two roast beefs.... Cheese and biscuits,” 
he added. “Bring me mine now and you can bring the second 
order in a quarter of an hour, when my secretary arrives.” 

It was a daily scene. Plymbell’s waiter came forward with his 
dishes like one hurrying a funeral in a hot country, feebly 
averting his nose from the mess he was carrying on his dish. 
He scraped his serving-spoons and, at the end, eyed his customer 
with criminal scorn. Plymbell’s jaws moved over this stuff with 
a slow social agony. In fifteen minutes he had eaten his last 
biscuit and was wetting his finger to pick up the small heap of 
crumbs he had worked to one side of his plate. Plymbell looked at 
his watch. 

Exactly at this moment Plymbell’s assistant used to come in. 
Shabby, thin, with wrinkled cotton stockings and dressed in 
black, a woman of forty-five, Miss Tell scraped on poor shoes to 
the table. She carried newspapers in a bundle under an arm and 
a basket in her hand. He would look carefully away from her as 
she alighted like some dingy fly at the other side of the table. It 
was astonishing to see a man so well dressed lunching with a 
woman so bowed and faded. But presently she used to do a 
conjuring trick. Opening her bundle, Miss Tell put a newspaper 
down on the roll of bread on her side plate and then picked it up 
again. The roll of bread had gone. She had slipped it into her 
lap. A minute passed while she wriggled to and fro like a laying 
hen, and then she would drop the roll into the basket by the leg 
of her chair. 

Plymbell would be looking away from her while she did this 
and, his lips hardly moving, he would speak one word. 

“What?” was the word. 

She replied also with one word—the word naturally varied 
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cringing towards him, looking with fear, trying to get him to look 
at her. 

“Sausages,” she might whisper. 

“How many?” Plymbell would ask. He still did not look at her. 
“Half pound,” she said. On some fortunate days: “A pound.” 
Plymbell studied the domed skylight in the ceiling of the res¬ 
taurant. The glass was still out in those days; the boards put there 
during the war when a bomb blew out the glass had not been 
replaced. Meanwhile the waiter brought a plate of soup to Miss 
Tell. She would stare at the soup without interest. When the 
waiter went, she lifted the plate across the table and put it in 
Plymbell’s place, and then lowered her head in case other 
customers had seen. Plymbell had not seen, because he had been 
gazing at the ceiling, but, as if absent-mindedly, he picked up a 
spoon and began to drink Miss Tell’s soup, and when he had 

n rushed, put her plate back on her side of the table, and the 
waiter took it away. 

. Ply ™bell had been lunching at Polli’s for years. He used to lunch 

there before the war with Lady Hackthorpe. She was a handsome 

woman—well-cut clothes, well-cut diamonds, brilliantly cut eyes 

a nd sharp y cut losses. Plymbell bought and sold for her, deco¬ 
rated her house. 

™1 used to g° home to her parents in the evenings and 
T Y a u 1 d ° n 1 understand h. I make out her bill every month 

tears ^t up^’’ ^ ^ ^ me Lady Hackthor P e ’s bill,’ and 

Tdl Hved by what she did not understand. It was an 
appetite. 

‘ 9 4°> no more Lady Hackthorpe. A bomb cut down half 

cei^rf and *? ft c He PP lewhite bed ful1 broken glass and 

fln aSt °r ° n the firSt floor ’ and a servan t’s washstand on the 
floor above. Lady Hackthorpe went to Ireland. 

into hh shon g0 H he bed and a lot of 0,her thia gs out of the house 
understand P Sh e agam ’ W “ somethin g Miss Tell did not 
Were Lad u u SU , PP ° Sed *° “ kee P the books straight”. 

Plymbell listened and did not answer. He was thinking of other 
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things. The war on the stomach and the palate had begun. Not 
only had Lady Hackthorpe gone. Plymbell’s business was a 
function of Lady Hackthorpe’s luncheons and dinners, and other 
people’s too. He was left with his mouth open in astonishment 
and hunger. 


“Trade has stopped now,” Miss Tell said one night when she 
ducked into the air-raid shelter with her parents. “Poor Mr 
Plymbell never goes out.” 

“Why doesn’t he close the business, Kitty?” Miss Tell’s mother 
said. 

“And leave all that valuable stock?” said Mr Tell. “Where’s 
your brain?” 

“I never could fathom business,” said Mrs Tell. 

“It’s the time to pick up things,” said Mr Tell. 

“That’s a way to talk when we may all be dead in a minute,” 
said Mrs Tell. 

Mr Tell said something about prices being bound to go up, 
but a huge explosion occurred and he stopped. 

“And this Lady Hackthorpe—is she friendly with this Plymbell?” 
said old Mrs Tell when the explosion settled in as part of the 
furniture of their lives. 

“Mr Plymbell,” Miss Tell corrected her mother. Miss Tell had 
a poor, fog-coloured London skin and blushed in a patch across 
her forehead. “I don’t query his private life.” 

“He’s a man,” sighed Mrs Tell. “To hear you talk he might be 
the Fairy Prince or Lord Muck himself. Listen to those guns. 
You’ve been there fifteen years.” 

“It takes two to be friendly,” said Miss Tell, who sometimes 
spoke like a poem. “When one goes away it may be left open one 
way or another, I mean, and that—” Miss Tell searched for a 
new word, but returned to the old one, the only one that ever, for 
her, met the human case—“and that,” she said, “is unsatis¬ 
factory.” 

“You’re neurotic,” her mother said. “You never have any 
news.” 

And then Miss Tell had a terrible thought. “Mum!” she cried, 
dropping the poetic accent she brought back from the West End 
every night, “where’s Tiger? We’ve left him in the house. 
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Her mother became swollen with shame. 

“You left him,” accused Miss Tell. “You left him in the 
kitchen.” She got up. “No one’s got any heart. I'm going to get 
him.” 

“You stay here, my girl,” said Mr Tell. 

“Come back, Kitty,” said Mrs Tell. 

But Miss Tell (followed across the garden, as it seemed to her, 
by an aeroplane) went to the house. In her panic Mrs Tell had 
left not only the cat, she had left her handbag and her ration 
books on the kitchen table. Miss Tell picked up the bag, and then 
kneeled under the table looking for Tiger. “Tiger, dear! Tiger!” 
she called. He was not there. It was at this instant that the aero¬ 
plane outside seemed to have followed her into the house. When 
Miss Tell was dug out alive and unhurt, black with dust, six hours 
later, Mr and Mrs Tell were dead in the garden. 


\hen Plymbell talks of that time now, he says there were 
moments when one was inclined to ask oneself whether the com¬ 
puted odds of something like eight hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand to one in favour of one’s nightly survival were not 
perhaps, an evasion of a private estimate one had arrived at 
without any special statistical apparatus—that it was fifty-fifty 
and even providential. It was a point, he said, one recollected 

“x ?- 115 i? n 1168 assistant at the time, when she came back. 

Miss Tell came back to Plymbell’s at lunch-time one day a 

ortnight after she had been dug out. She was singular: she had 

been saved by looking for her cat. Mr Plymbell was not at the 

shop or in his rooms above it. In the vainglory of her escape she 

hifil t0 £° m ’ s - P^bell was more than half-way through 

h r rlt en A e Saw he ; COme in - She " as hat on 

had endl nr , ’ ^ Under her black coat > " hich 50 °f'en 

Phtbell winced t ° n u l WaS " earing naVy - blue trousers - 
lowering , d ' “ was ‘ hc human aspect of war that was so 

Watchinv^h SaW 3 71“ that Te “ had become a Personality. 

she had 8 V'l hCr narr ° W Sh ° ulders as she "alked, he saw 

WiAotn U h 8 ene n al immodest y of the “bombed out”. 

henelf s,d' ^ ‘"T ’ She Sa * do " n at his tabl e and put 
tm, ' v ays, at her ease, crossing her legs to show her 

sers. Her face had filled out into two little puffs of vanity on 
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either side of her mouth, as if she were eating or were containing 
a yawn. The two rings of age on her neck looked like a cheap 
necklace. Lipstick was for the first time on her lips. It looked like 
blood. 

“One enquired in vain,” said Plymbell with condescension. 
“I am glad to see you back.” 

“I thought I might as well pop round,” said Miss Tell. 

Mr Plymbell was alarmed; her note was breezy. “Aren’t you 
coming back?” 

“I haven’t found Tiger,” said Miss Tell. 

“Tiger?” 

Miss Tell told him her story. 

Plymbell saw that he must try and put himself for a moment in 
his employee’s situation and think of her grief. “One recalls the 
thought that passed through one’s mind when one’s own mother 
died,” he said. 

“They had had their life,” said Miss Tell. 

A connoisseur by trade, Plymbell was disappointed by the 
banality of Miss Tell’s remark. What was grief? It was a hunger. 
Not merely personal, emotional and spiritual; it was physical. 
Plymbell had been forty-two when his mother died, and he, her 
only child, had always lived with her. Her skill with money, her 
jackdaw eye had made the business. The morning she died in 
hospital he had felt that a cave had been opened inside his body 
under the ribs, a cave getting larger and colder and emptier. 
He went out and ate one of the largest meals of his life. 

While Miss Tell, a little fleshed already in her tragedy, was 
still talking, the waiter came to the table with Plymbell’s allow¬ 
ance of cheese and biscuits. 

Plymbell remembered his grief. “Bring me another portion for 
my secretary,” he said. 

“Oh no, not for me,” said Miss Tell. She was too dazed by the 

importance of loss to eat. “I couldn’t.” 

But Polli’s waiter had a tired, deaf head. He came back with 

biscuits for Miss Tell. 

Miss Tell looked about the restaurant until the waiter left and 
then coquettishly she passed her plate to Plymbell. “For you,” 
she said. “I couldn’t.” 

Plymbell thought Miss Tell ill-bred to suggest that he would 
eat what she did not want. He affected not to notice and gazed 
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over her head, but his white hand had already taken the plate, 
and in a moment, still looking disparagingly beyond her, in order 
not to catch her eye, Mr Plymbell bit into one of Miss Tell’s 
biscuits. Miss Tell was smiling slyly. 

After he had eaten her food, Mr Plymbell looked at Miss Tell 
with a warmer interest. She had come to work for him in his 
mother’s time, more than fifteen years before. Her hair was still 
black, her skin was now grey and yellow with a lilac streak on the 
jaw, there were sharp stains like poor coffee under her eyes. These 
were brown with a circle of gold in the pupils, and they seemed to 
burn as if there were a fever in their shadows. Her black coat, 
her trousers, her cotton blouse were cheap, and even her body 
seemed to be thin with cheapness. Her speech was awkward, for 
part of her throat was trying to speak in a refined accent and the 
ettect was half arrogant, half disheartened. Now, as he swallowed 
the last piece of biscuit, she seemed to him to change. Her eyes 

We vuu bnl - liant ‘ She had become q uiet ly a human being. 

What is a human being? The chef whom he could see through 

the hatch was one; Polli, who was looking at the menu by the 

cash desk, was another; his mother, who had made remarkable 

ravioli; people like Lady Hackthorpe, who had given such 

wonderful dinner-parties before the war; that circle which the 

war had scattered and where he had moved from one lunch to the 

next in a life that rippled to the sound of changing plates that 

tasted of sauces now never made. These people had been human 

eings. One knew a human being when the juices flowed over 

one s teeth. A human being was a creature who fed one. Plymbell 

moved his jaws. Miss Tell’s sly smile went. He looked as though 
he was going to eat her. 


“T*i, 0l !u had bettCr ^ ke the tOR room at the sho P>” he said, 
i ^ce the top room if you have nowhere to live.” 

starving.” haVen,t f ° Und Tiger >” MiSS Te “ said ‘ “ He be 

sho^” U W ° n t bC al ° ne> ” Sa ’ d Plymbe11 ' 1,1 slee P at ‘he 

Miss Tell considered him. Plymbell could see she was weighing 

1. .. * ld *• 
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“No—I mean yes. Yes, no,” said Miss Tell secretively, and 
again there was the blush like a birthmark on her forehead. 

“Where do you go?” said Plymbell, making a shameful enquiry. 

“Oh,” said Miss Tell defensively, as if it were a question of 
chastity. “Anywhere. I manage. I vary.” And when she said she 
varied, Miss Tell looked with a virginal importance first one 
way and then the other. 

“That place starves one,” said Plymbell indignantly. “One 
comes out of there some days and one is weak with hunger.” 

Miss Tell’s flush went. She was taken by one of those rages that 
shake the voices and the bones of unmarried women, as if they 
were going to shake the nation by the scruff of its neck. “It’s 
wrong, Mr Plymbell. The Government ought to give men more 
rations. A man needs food. Myself, it never worries me. I never 
eat. Poor Mother used to say, ‘Eat, girl, eat.’ ” A tear came to 
Miss Tell’s right eye, enlarged it and made it liquid, burning, 
beautiful. “It was funny, I didn’t seem to fancy anything. I just 
picked things over and left them.” 

“I never heard of anyone who found the rations too much,” 
said Mr Plymbell with horror. 

“I hardly touch mine since I was bombed out,” said Miss Tell, 
and she straightened her thin, once humble body, raised her small 
bosom, which was ribbed like a wicker basket, gave her hair a 
touch or two, and looked with delicate resolution at Plymbell. “I 
sometimes think of giving my ration books away,” she said in an 
offhand way. 

Plymbell gaped at the human being in front of him. “Give 
them away!” he exclaimed. “Them? Have you got more than 
one?” 

“I’ve got Father’s and Mother’s too.” 

“But one had gathered that the law required one to surrender 
the official documents of the deceased,” said Plymbell, narrowing 
his eyes suggestively. His heart had livened, his mouth was 
watering. 

Miss Tell moved her erring shoulders, her eyes became larger, 
her lips drooped. “It’s wicked of me,” she said. 

Plymbell took her thin elbow in his hand and contained his 
anxiety. “I should be very careful about those ration books. I 
shouldn’t mention it. There was a case in the paper the other 
day.” 
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They had reached the door of the shop. “How is Lady Hack¬ 
thorpe?” Miss Tell asked. “Is she still away?” 

Miss Tell had gone too far; she was being familiar. Plymbell 
put up his monocle and did not reply. 


A time of torture began for Plymbell when Miss Tell moved in. 
He invited her to the cellar on the bad nights, but Miss Tell had 
become lightheaded with fatalism and would not move from her 
bed on the top floor. In decency Plymbell had to remain in his 
bed and take shelter no more. Above him slept the rarest of 
human beings, a creature who had three ration books, a woman 
who was technically three people. He feared for her at every 
explosion. His mouth watered when he saw her: the woman with 
three books who did not eat and who thought only of how hungry 
Tiger must be. If he could have turned himself into a cat! 

At one point Plymbell decided that Miss Tell was like Lady 
Hackthorpe with her furniture; Miss Tell wanted money. He 
went to the dark corner behind a screen between his own office 
and the shop, where sometimes she sewed. When he stood by the 
screen he was nearly on top of her. “If,” he said in a high, 
breaking voice that was strange even to himself, “if you are ever 
thinking of selling your books . . .” 

He had made a mistake. Miss Tell was mending and the needle 
was pointing at him as she stood up. “I couldn’t do that,” she 
said. “It is forbidden by the law.” And she looked at him strictly. 

Plymbell gaped before her hypocrisy. Miss Tell’s eyes became 
larger, deeper and liquid in the dusk of the corner where she 
worked. Her chin moved up in a number of amused, resentful 
movements; her lips moved. Good God, thought Plymbell, is she 
eating? Her thin arms were slack, her body was inert She 
continued to move her dry lips. She leaned her head sideways 
and raised one eye. Plymbell could not believe what he saw. Miss 
I ell was plainly telling him: Yes, I have got something in my 
mouth. It is the desire to be kissed. 

Or was he wrong? Plymbell was not a kissing man. His white 
demanding face was indeed white with passion, and his lips 
were shaped for sensuality, but the passion of the gourmet the 
lbidinousness of the palate gave him his pallor. He had’ felt 
desire, in his way, for Lady Hackthorpe, but it had been con- 
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summated in bisques , in crepes , in flambees , in langouste done in 
many manners, in ailloli, in bouillabaisse and vintage wines. 
That passion had been starved, and he was perturbed by Miss 
Tell’s signal. One asks oneself (he reflected, going to his office 
and considering reproachfully his mother’s photograph, which 
stood on his desk)—one asks oneself whether or not a familiar 
adage about Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum had not a certain 
relevance, and indeed whether one would not be justified in 
coining a vulgar phrase to the effect that when one shuts the front 
door on Nature, she comes in at the back. Miss Tell was certainly 
the back; one might call her the scullery of the emotions. 

Plymbell lowered his pale eyelids in a flutter of infidelity, 
unable honestly to face his mother’s stare. Her elderly aquiline 
nose, her close-curled silver hair tipped with a touch of fashion¬ 
able idiocy off the forehead, her too-jewelled, hawking, grabbing, 
slapdash face derided him for the languor of the male symptom, 
and at the same time, with the ratty double-facedness of her sex, 
spoke sharply about flirtations with employees. Plymbell’s eyes 
lied to her image. All the same, he tried to calm himself by taking 
a piece of violet notepaper and dashing off a letter to Lady 
Hackthorpe. Avocado pear, he wrote, whitebait (did she think?) 
bceuf bourguignon , or what about dindonneau in those Italian pastes? 
It was a letter of lust. He addressed the envelope, and, telling 
Miss Tell to post it, Plymbell pulled down the points of his slack 
waistcoat and felt saved. 

So saved that when Miss Tell came back and stood close to his 
desk, narrow and flat in her horrible trousers, and with her head 
turned to the window, showing him her profile, Plymbell felt 
she was satirically flirting with his hunger. Indignantly he got up 
and, before he knew what he was doing, he put his hand under 
her shoulder-blade and kissed her on the lips. 

A small frown came between Miss Tell’s eyebrows. Her lips 
were tight and set. She did not move. “Was that a bill you sent 
to Lady Hackthorpe?” she asked. 

“No,” said Plymbell. “A personal letter.” 

Miss Tell left his office. 

Mr Plymbell wiped his mouth on his handkerchief. He was 
shocked by himself; even more by the set lips, the closed teeth, 
the hard chin of Miss Tell; most of all by her impertinence. He 
had committed a folly for nothing and he had been insulted. 
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The following morning Plymbell went out on his weekly search 
for food, but he was too presumptuous for the game. In the coarse 
world of provisions and the black market the monocle was too 
fine. Plymbell lacked the touch; in a long day all he managed to 
get was four fancy cakes. Miss Tell came out of her dark corner 
and looked impersonally at him. He was worn out. 

“No offal,” he said in an appalled, hoarse voice. “No offal in 
the whole of London.” 

“Ooh,” said Miss Tell, quick as a sparrow. “I got some. Look.” 
And she showed him her disgusting, bloodstained triumph on its 
piece of newspaper. 

Never had Miss Tell seemed so common, so flagrant, so lacking 
in sensibility, but, also, never had she seemed so desirable. And 
then, as before, she became limp and neutral and she raised her 
chin. There were the unmistakable crumb-licking movements of 
her lips. Plymbell saw her look sideways at him as she turned. 
Was she inviting him to wipe out the error of the previous day? 
With one eye on the meat, Plymbell made a step towards her, and 
in a moment Miss Tell was on him, kissing him, open-mouthed 
and with frenzy, her finger-nails in his arms, and pressing herself 
to him to the bone. 

“Sweetbreads,” she said. “For you. I never eat them. Let me 
cook them for you.” 

An hour later she was knocking at the door of his room, and 

carrying a loaded tray. It was laid, he was glad to notice, for one 

person only. Plymbell said, “One had forgotten what sweetbreads 
were.” 

It ^ was nothing. I have enjoyed your confidence for fifteen 
years,” said Miss Tell in her poetic style. And the enlarged eyes 
looked at him with an intimate hunger. 

That night, as usual, Plymbell changed into a brilliant dressing- 
gown, and, standing before the mirror, he did his hair, massaging 
with the fingers, brushing first with the hard ivory brush and then 
with the soft one. As he looked into the glass, Miss Tell’s enquiring 
face kept floating into it, displacing his own. 

Enjoyed my confidence!” said Plymbell. 

In her bedroom Miss Tell turned out the light, drew back the 
curtains, and looked into the London black and at the inane 
triangles of the searchlights. She stood there listening. “Tiger 
Iiger,” she murmured. “Where are you? Why did you go away 
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from me? I miss you in my bed. Are you hungry? I had a lovely 

dinner ready for you—sweetbreads. I had to give it to him because 
you didn’t come.” 

In answer, the hungry siren went like the wail of some mon¬ 
strous, disembodied Tiger, like all the dead cats of London 
restless beyond the grave. 

Miss Tell drew the curtains and lay down on her bed. “Tiger,” 
she said crossly, “if you don’t come to-morrow, I shall give 
everything to him. He needs it. Not that he deserves it. Filling 
up the shop with that woman’s furniture, storing it free of charge, 
writing her letters, ruining himself for her. I hate her. I always 
have. I don’t understand him and her, how she gets away with it, 
owing money all round. She’s got a hold . . .” 

The guns broke out. They were declaring war upon Lady 
Hackthorpe. 


Tiger did not come back, and rabbit was dished up for Plym- 
bell. He kissed Miss Tell a third time. It gave him the agreeable 
sensation that he was doing something for the war. After the 
fourth kiss, Plymbell became worried. Miss Tell had mentioned 
stuffed veal. She had spoken of mushrooms. He had thoughtlessly 
exceeded in his embrace. He had felt for the first time in his life— 
voluptuousness; he had discovered how close to eating kissing is, 
and as he allowed his arm to rest on Miss Tell’s lower-class waist 
he had had the inadvertent impression of picking up a cutlet 
in his fingers. Plymbell felt he had done enough for the vanity 
of Miss Tell. He was in the middle of this alarmed condition when 
Miss Tell came into his office and turned his alarm to consterna¬ 
tion. 

“I’ve come to give my notice,” she said. 

Plymbell was appalled. “What is wrong, Miss Tell?” he said. 

“Nothing’s wrong,” said Miss Tell. “I feel I am not 
needed.” 

“Have I offended you?” said Plymbell suspiciously. “Is it 
money?” 

Miss Tell looked sharply. She was insulted. “No,” she said. 
“Money is of no interest to me. I’ve got nothing to do. Trade’s 
stopped.” 

Plymbell made a speech about trade. 
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“I think I must have got”— Miss Tell searched for a word and 
lost her poetic touch—“browned off,” she said, and blushed. 
“I’ll get a job in a canteen. I like cooking.” 

Plymbell in a panic saw not one woman but three women leav¬ 
ing him. “But you are cooking for me,” he said. 

Miss Tell shrugged. 

“Oh yes, you are. Miss Tell—be my housekeeper.” 


Good God, thought Plymbell aftenvards, so that was all she 
wanted. I needn’t have kissed her at all. 

How slowly one learns about human nature, he thought. Here 
was a woman with one simple desire: to serve him—to slave for 
him, to stand in queues, to cook, to run his business, do every¬ 
thing. And who did not eat. 

I shall certainly not kiss her again,” he said. 

At this period of his life, with roofs leaving their buildings and 
servants leaving their places all round him, Plymbell often 
reflected guardedly upon his situation. There was, he had often 
hinted, an art in keeping servants. He appeared, he noted, to have 
this art. But would he keep it? What was it? Words of his mother’s 
came back to him. Miss Tell left a better job and higher wages 
to come to me. This job is more flattering to her self-importance. 
Never consider them, never promise; they will despise you. The 
only way to keep servants is to treat them like hell. Look at 
Lady Hackthorpe’s couple. They’d die for her. They probably 

Two thousand years of civilization lay in those remarks. 

14 i ^ never be familiar.” Guiltily, he could imagine Lady 
Hackthorpe putting in her word. As the year passed, as his 

nourishment improved, the imaginary Lady Hackthorpe rather 
harped on the point. 

There was no doubt about it, Plymbell admitted, he had been 
ami har. But only four times, he protested. And what is a kiss, in 
an office. At this he could almost hear Lady Hackthorpe laugh¬ 
ing, in an insinuating way, that she hardly imagined there could 
be any question of his going any farther. 

ymbell, now full of food, blew up into a temper with the 
accusing voices. He pitched into Miss Tell. He worked out a 
P an of timely dissatisfaction. His first attack upon her was made 
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m the shop in the presence of one of the rare customers of those 
days. 

“Why no extra liver this week, Miss Tell? My friend here has 
got some,” he said. 

Miss Tell started, then blushed on the forehead. It was, he saw, 
a blush of pleasure. Public humiliation seemed to delight Miss 
Tell. He made it harder. “Why no eggs?” he shouted down the 
stairs, and on another day, as if he had a whip in his hand, 

“Anyone can get olive oil.” Miss Tell smiled and looked a little 
sideways at him. 

Seeing he had not hurt her in public, Plymbell then made a 
false move. He called her to his room above the shop and 
decided to “blow her up” privately. 

“I can’t live on fish,” he began. But whereas, delighted to be 
noticed, she listened to his public complaints in the shop, she 
did not listen in his room. By his second sentence, she had turned 
her back and wandered to the sofa. From there she went to his 
writing-table, trailing a finger on it. She was certainly not listen- 
ing. In the middle of his speech and as his astounded, colourless 
eyes followed her, she stopped and pointed through the double 
doors where his bedroom was, and she pointed to the Hepplewhite 
bed. 

“Is that Lady Hackthorpe’s too?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Plymbell. 

“Why do you have it up here?” she said rudely. 

“Because I like it,” said Plymbell, snubbing her. 

“I think four-posters are unhealthy,” said Miss Tell, and 
circled with meandering impertinence to the window and looked 
out onto the street. “That old man,” she said, admitting the 
vulgar world into the room, “is always going by.” 

Miss Tell shrugged at the window and considered the bed again 
across the space of two rooms. Then, impersonally, she made a 
speech. “I never married,” she said. “I have been friendly but 
not married. One great friend went away. There was no agree¬ 
ment, nothing said, he didn’t write and I didn’t write. In those 
cases I sympathize with the wife, but I wondered when he didn’t 
communicate. I didn’t know whether it was over or not over, and 
when you don’t know, it isn’t satisfactory. I don’t say it was 
anything, but I would have liked to know whether it was or not. 

I never mention it to anyone.” 
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“Oh,” said Plymbell. 

It upset Dad,” said Miss Tell, and of that she was proud. 

“I don’t follow,” said Plymbell. He wanted to open the window 
and let Miss Tell’s private life out. 

“It’s hard to describe something unsatisfactory,” said Miss 
Tell. And then, “Dad was conventional.” 

Mr Plymbell shuddered. 

“Are you interested?” asked Miss Tell. 

“Please, please go on,” said Plymbell. 

“I have been ‘the other woman’ three times,” said Miss Tell 
primly. 

Plymbell put up his monocle, but as far as he could judge, 
all Miss Tell had done was make a public statement. He could 
think of no reply. His mind drifted. Suddenly he heard the voice 
of Miss Tell again, trembling, passionate, raging as it had been 
once before, at Polli’s, attacking him. 

She uses you,” Miss Tell was saying. “She puts all her rubbish 

into y 0U r shop, she fills up your flat. She won’t let you sell it. 

bhe hasn’t paid you. Storage is the dearest thing in London. You 

could make a profit, you could turn over your stock. Now is the 
time to buy, Dad said. . . .” 

Plymbell picked up his paper. 

“Lady Hackthorpe,” explained Miss Tell, and he saw her face, 
small-mouthed and sick and shaking with jealousy. 

‘Lady Hackthorpe has gone to America,” Plymbell said, in his 
snubbing voice. 


Miss Tell’s rage had spent itself. “If you were not so horrible 
to me, I would tell you an idea,” she said. 

Horrible? My dear Miss Tell,” said Mr Plymbell, leaning 
back as far as he could in his chair. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Miss Tell, and she walked away. 
When is Lady Hackthorpe coming back?” she said. 

Alter the war, I suppose,” said Plymbell. 

> said Miss Tell, without belief. 

“What is your idea?” 

M^Teli 0 ' h Wa$ ab ° Ut 1UnCh ‘ At P0lH ’ S - U is n °thing,” said 


“Ww nC n’” S ?‘ d Plymbe11 with a star *. dropping his eyeglass. 
What about lunch?” And his mouth stayed open 

Miss Tell turned about and approached him. “No, it’s unsatis- 
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factory,” said Miss Tell. She gave a small laugh and then made 
the crumb movements with her chin. 

“Come here,” commanded Plymbell. “What idea about lunch?” 

Miss Tell did not move, and so he got up, in a panic now. A 
suspicion came to him that Polli’s had been bombed, that 
someone—perhaps Miss Tell herself—was going to take his lunch 
away from him. Miss Tell did not move. Mr Plymbell did not 
move. Feeling weak, Mr Plymbell decided to sit down again. Miss 
Tell came and sat on the arm of his chair. 

“Nothing,” she said, looking into his eyes for a long time and 
then turning away. “You have been horrid to me for ten months 
and thirteen days. You know you have.” Her back was to him. 

Slices of pork he saw, mutton, beef. He went through a 
nightmare that he arrived at Polli’s late, all the customers were 
inside, and the glass doors were locked. The head waiter was stand¬ 
ing there refusing to open. Miss Tell’s unnourished back made him 
think of this. He did no more than put his hand on her shoulder, 
as slight as a chicken bone, and as he did so, he seemed to hear a 
sharp warning snap from Lady Hackthorpe. “Gus,” Lady Hack- 
thorpe seemed to say, “what are you doing? Are you mad? 
Don’t you know why Miss Tell had to leave her last place?” But 
Lady Hackthorpe’s words were smothered. A mere touch— 
without intention on Plymbell’s part—had impelled Miss Tell to 
slide backward into his lap. 

“How have I been horrid to you?” said Plymbell, forgetting to 
put inverted commas round the word “horrid”. 

“You know,” said Miss Tell. 

“What was this idea of yours?” he said quietly, and he kissed 
her neck. “No, no,” she said, and moved her head to the other 
side of his neck. There was suddenly a sound that checked them 
both. Her shoe fell off. And then an extraordinary thing happened 
to Plymbell. The sight of Miss Tell’s foot without its shoe did it. 
At fifty, he felt the first indubitable symptom. A scream went off 
inside his head—Lady Hackthorpe nagging him about some man 
she had known who had gone to bed with his housekeeper. 
“Ruin,” Lady Hackthorpe was saying. 

“About lunch—it was a good idea,” Miss Tell said tenderly 
into his collar. 

But it was not until three in the morning that Miss Tell told 
Plymbell what the idea was. 
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And so, every weekday, there was the modest example of Mr 
Plymbell’s daily luncheon. The waiter used to take the empty 
soup plate away from Miss Tell and presently came forward with 
the meat and vegetables. He scraped them off his serving-dish 
on to her plate. She would keep her head lowered for a while, and 
then, with a glance to see if other customers were looking she 
would lift the plate over to Mr Plymbell’s place. He, of course, 
did not notice. Then, absently, he settled down to eat her food! 
While he did this he muttered, “What did you get?” She nodded 
at her stuffed basket and answered. Mr Plymbell ate two lunches. 
While this went on, Miss Tell looked at him. She was in a strong 
position now. Hunger is the basis of life and, for her, a great 
change had taken place. The satisfactory had occurred. 

But now, of course, French cookery has come back. 



The Ladder 


“\\7 E had the buiIders in at the time,” my father says in his 

V V accurate way, if he ever mentions his second marriage, the 
one that so quickly went wrong. “And,” he says, clearing a small 
apology from his throat as though preparing to say something 
immodest, “we happened to be without stairs.” 

It is true. I remember that summer. I was fifteen years old. I 
came home from school at the end of the term, and when I got 
to our place not only had my mother gone but the stairs had gone 
too. There was no staircase in the house. 

We lived in an old crab-coloured cottage, with long windows 
under the eaves that looked like eyes half-closed against the sun. 
Now when I got out of the car I saw scaffolding over the front 
door and two heaps of sand and mortar on the crazy paving, 
which my father asked me not to tread in because it would “make 
work for Janey.” (This was the name of his second wife.) I went 
inside. Imagine my astonishment. The little hall had vanished, 
the ceiling had gone; you could see up to the roof; the wall on 
one side had been stripped to the brick, and on the other hung a 
long curtain of builder’s sheets. “Where are the stairs?” I said. 
“What have you done with the stairs?” I was at the laughing 

age - 

A mild, trim voice spoke above our heads. 

“Ah, I know that laugh,” the voice said sweetly and archly. 
There was Miss Richards, or I should say my father’s second wife, 
standing behind a builder’s rope on what used to be the landing, 
which now stuck out precariously without banisters, like the 
portion of a ship’s deck. The floor appeared to have been sawn 
off. She used to be my father’s secretary and I had often seen her 
in my father’s office; but now she had changed. Her fair hair was 
fluffed out and she wore a fussed and shiny brown dress that was 
quite unsuitable for the country. 

I remember how odd they both looked, she up above and my 
father down below, and both apologizing to me. The builders had 
taken the old staircase out two days before, they said, and had 
promised to put the new one in against the far wall of the room 
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behind the dust sheets before I got back from school. But they 
had not kept their promise. 

“We go up,” said my father, cutting his wife short, for she was 
apologizing too much, “by the ladder.” 

He pointed. At that moment his wife was stepping to the end 
of the landing where a short ladder, with a post to hold on to at 
the top as one stepped on the first rung, sloped eight or nine feet 
to the ground. 

“It’s horrible,” called my step-mother. 

My father and I watched her come down. She came to the 
post and turned round, not sure whether she ought to come 
down the ladder frontwards or backwards. 

“Back,” called my father. 

“No, the other hand on the post,” he said. 

My step-mother blushed fondly and gave him a look of fear. 
She put one foot on the step and then took her foot back and put 
the other one there and then pouted. It was only eight feet from 
the ground: at school we climbed half-way up the gym walls on 
the bars. I remembered her as a quick and practical woman at 

the office; she was now, I was sure, playing at being weak and 
dependent. 

My hands,” she said, looking at the dust on her fingers as she 
grasped the top step. 

My father and I stopped where we were and watched her. 
one put one leg out too high, as if, artlessly, to show the leg first, 
bhe was a plain woman and her legs (she used to say) were her 
nicest thing”. This was the only coquetry she had. She looked 
like one of those insects that try the air around them with their 
eelers before they move. I was surprised that my father (who 
had always been so polite and grave-mannered to my mother, 
a nd had almost bowed to me when he had met me at the station 
and helped me in and out of the car) did not go to help her. I saw 
an expression of obstinacy on his face. 

“You’re at the bottom,” he said. “Only two more 
steps.” 

“Oh dear,” said my step-mother, at last getting off the last 

5P . on t0 the flo °n and she turned with her small chin raised 
ottering us her helplessness for admiration. She came to me and 
kissed me and said: 

Doesn t she look lovely? You are growing into a woman.” 
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“Nonsense,” said my father. And, in fear of being a woman 
and yet pleased by what she said, I took my father’s arm. 

“Is that what we have to do? Is that how we get to bed?” I 
said. 

“It’s only until Monday,” my father said again. 

They both of them looked ashamed, as though by having the 
stairs removed they had done something foolish. My father tried 
to conceal this by an air of modest importance. They seemed a 
very modest couple. Both of them looked shorter to me since their 
marriage: I was very shocked by this. She seemed to have made him 
shorter. I had always thought of my father as a dark, vain, terse 
man, very logical and never giving in to anyone. He seemed 
much less important now his secretary was in the house. 

“It is easy,” I said, and I went to the ladder and was up it in a 
moment. 

“Mind,” called my step-mother. 

But in a moment I was down again, laughing. When I was 
coming down I heard my step-mother say quietly to my father, 
“What legs! She is growing.” 

My legs and my laugh: I did not think that my father’s 
secretary had the right to say anything about me. She was not 
my mother. 

After this my father took me round the house. I looked behind 
me once or twice as I walked. On one of my shoes was some of 
the sand he had warned me about. I don’t know how it got on 
my shoes. It was funny seeing this one sandy footmark making 
work for Janey wherever I went. 

My father took me through the dust curtains into the dining¬ 
room and then to the far wall where the staircase was going to 
be. 

“Why have you done it?” I said. 

He and I were alone. 

“The house has wanted it for years,” he said. “It ought to have 
been done years ago.” 

I did not say anything. When my mother was here, she was 
always complaining about the house, saying it was poky, bar¬ 
barous—I can hear her voice now saying “barbarous as if it 
were the name of some terrifying and savage Queen and my 
father had always refused to alter anything. Barbarous: I used to 
think of that word as my mother’s name. 
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“Does Janey like it?” I said. 

My father hardened at this question. He seemed to be saying, 
‘What has it got to do with Janey?’ But what he said was—and 
he spoke with amusement, with a look of quiet scorn: 

“She liked it as it was.” 


“I did too,” I said. 

I then saw—but no, I did not really understand this at the 
time; it is something I understand now I am older—that my 
father was not altering the house for Janey’s sake. She hated the 
whole place because my mother had been there, but was too 
tired by her earlier life in his office, fifteen years of it, too unsure 
of herself, to say anything. My father was making an act of 
amends to my mother. He was punishing Janey by “getting in 
builders” and making everyone uncomfortable and miserable; 
he was making an emotional scene with himself. He was annoying 
Janey with what my mother had so maddeningly wanted and 
which he would not give her. 

After he had shown me the house, I said I would go and see 
Janey getting lunch ready. 

“I shouldn’t do that,” said my father. “It will delay her. 
Lunch is just ready.” 

Or should be,” he said, looking at his watch. 

We went to the sitting-room, and while we waited I sat in the 
green chair and he asked me questions about school and we 
went on to talk about the holidays. But when I answered I could 
see he was not listening to me but trying to catch sounds of Janey 
moving in the kitchen. Occasionally there were sounds: some¬ 
thing gave an explosive fizz in a hot pan, and a saucepan lid fell. 

s made a loud noise and the lid spun a long time on the stone 
floor. The sound stopped our talk. 

‘‘Janey is not used to the kitchen,” said my father. 

smiled very close to my lips, I did not want my father to see it, 
ut he looked at me and he smiled by accident too. There was 
understanding between us. 

“I will go and see,” I said. 

He raised his hand to stop me, but I went. 

_ 1 f WaS For fifteen years J aney had been m y father’s 

secretary, She had worked in an office. I remember when I went 

there when I was young she used to come into the room with an 

earnest air, leaning her head a litde sideways and turning three- 
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quarter-face to my father at his desk, leaning forward to guess 
at what he wanted. I admired the great knowledge she had of his 
affairs, the way she carried letters, how quickly she picked up the 
telephone if it rang, the authority of her voice. Her strength was 
that she had been impersonal. She had lost that strength in her 
marriage. As his wife, she had no behaviour. When we were 
talking she raised her low bosom, which had become round and 
duck-like, with a sigh and smiled at my father with a tentative, 
expectant fondness. After fifteen years, a life had ended: she was 
resting. 

But Janey had not lost her office behaviour: that she now kept 
for the kitchen. The moment I went to the kitchen, I saw her 
walking to the stove where the saucepans were throbbing too 
hard. She was walking exactly as she had walked towards my 
father at his desk. The stove had taken my father’s place. She 
went up to it with impersonal enquiry, as if to anticipate what it 
wanted, she appeared to be offering a pile of plates to be warmed 
as if they were a pile of letters. She seemed baffled because the 
stove could not speak. When one of the saucepans boiled over 
she ran to it and lifted it off, suddenly and too high, with her tele¬ 
phone movement: the water spilled at once. On the table beside 
the stove were basins and pans she was using, and she had them 
all spread out in an orderly way like typing; she went from one to 
the other with the careful look of enquiry she used to give to the 
things she was filing. It was not a method suitable to work in a 
kitchen. 

When I came in, she put down the pan she was holding and 
stopped everything—as she would have done in the office—to 
talk to me about what she was doing. She was very nice about 
my hair, which I had had cut last term; it made me look older 
and I liked it better. But blue smoke rose behind her as we talked. 
She did not notice it. 

I went back to my father. 

“I didn’t want to be in the way,” I said. 

“Extraordinary,” he said, looking at his watch. “I must just 
go and hurry Janey up.” 

He was astonished that a woman so brisk in an office should be 
languid and dependent in a house. 

“She is just bringing it in,” I said. “The potatoes are ready. 

They are on the table. I saw them.” 
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“On the table?” he said. “Getting cold?” 

“On the kitchen table,” I said. 

“That doesn’t prevent them being cold,” he said. My father 
was a sarcastic man. 

I walked about the room humming. My father’s exasperation 
did not last; it gave way to a new thing in his voice. Resignation. 

“We will wait if you do not mind,” he said to me. “Janey is 
slow. And by the way,” he said, lowering his voice a little, “I 
shouldn’t mention we passed the Leonards in the road when I 
brought you up from the station.” 

I was surprised. 

“Not the Leonards?” I said. 

“They were friends of your mother’s,” he said. “You are old 
enough to understand. One has to be sometimes a little tactful. 
Janey sometimes feels . . .” 

I looked at my father. He had altered in many ways. When he 
gave me this secret his small, brown eyes gave a brilliant flash 
and I opened my blue eyes very wide to receive it. He had 
ehanged His rough black hair was clipped closer at the ears 
an he had that too young look which middle-aged men some¬ 
times have, for by certain lines it can be seen that they are not as 
young as their faces. Marks like the minutes on the face of a clock 

uu at thC corners of his e Y es > his nose, his mouth; he was 
much thinner; his face had hardened. He had often been angry 
and sarcastic, sulking and abrupt, when my mother was with us; 
i nad never seen him before, as he was now, blank-faced, ironical 
and set in impatient boredom. After he spoke, he had actually 
een hissing a tune privately through his teeth at the corner of 

tHis moment J ane Y came in with a smile but 
4 u ^^ ls hes, and said lunch was ready. 

lit. h> ” 1 when we Sot into the dining-room. “It is 

... it is like France.” 

k 01 * 1 sa *d together, smiling at me. 

took If „ T WC aH WCnt to France before th c war and you 
as far 6 T 3r ’ i! Sa ' d ' 1 bad cbosen France because that seemed 

“Wh S 1 COuld get from the Leonards - 

emhairaL°!t C3 C h 3re y ° U talking about? ” said m y father > l°°Fing 
assed. You were only five before the war.” 

boat „ remember ever y bit of it. You and Mummy on the 
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“Yes, yes,” said my step-mother with melancholy importance. 
“I got the tickets for you all.” 

My father looked as though he was going to hit me. Then he 
gave a tolerant laugh across the table to my step-mother. 

“I remember perfectly well,” she said. “I’m afraid I couldn’t 
get the peas to boil. Oh, I’ve forgotten the potatoes.” 

“Fetch them,” my father said to me. 

I thought she was going to cry. When I came back, I could see 
she had been crying. She was one of those very fair women in 
whom even three or four tears bring pink to the nose. My father 
had said something sharply to her, for his face was shut and hard 
and she was leaning over the dishes, a spoon in her hand, to 
conceal a wound. 

After lunch I took my case and went up the ladder. It was 
not easy to go up carrying a suitcase, but I enjoyed it. I wished 
we could always have a ladder in the house. It was like being on a 
ship. I stood at the top thinking of my mother leaning on the 
rail of the ship with her new husband, going to America. I was 
glad she had gone because, sometimes, she sent me lovely things. 

Then I went to my room and I unpacked my case. At the 
bottom, when I took my pyjamas out—they were the last thing— 
there was the photograph of my mother face downwards where it 
had been lying all the term. I forgot to say that I had been in 
trouble the last week at school. I don’t know why. I was longing 
to be home. I felt I had to do something. One afternoon I went 
into the rooms in our passage when no one was there, and I put 
the snap of Kitty’s father into Mary’s room—I took it out of the 
frame—and I put Mary’s brother into Olga’s, and I took Maeve’s 
mother and put her into the silver frame where Jessie’s mother 
was: that photograph was too big and I bent the mount all the 
way down to get it in. Maeve cried and reported me to Miss 
Compton. “It was only a joke,” I said. “A joke in very poor taste, 
Miss Compton said to me in her voice. “How would you like it ll 
anyone took the photograph of your mother?” “I haven’t got 
one,” I said. Well, it was not a lie. Everyone wanted to know why 
I had an empty frame on my chest of drawers. I had punished 
my mother by leaving her photograph in my trunk. . 

But now the punishment was over. I took out her picture and 
nut it in the frame on my chest, and every time I bent up from 
the drawers I looked at her, then at myself in the mirror. In the 
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middle of this my step-mother came in to ask if she could help 

rv> a ^ 


me. 


“You are getting very pretty,” she said. I hated her for admir¬ 
ing me. 

I do not deny it: I hated her. She was a foolish woman. She 
either behaved as if the house, my father and myself were too 
much hers, or as if she were an outsider. Most of the time she sat 
there like a visitor, waiting for attention. 

I thought to myself: There is my mother, thousands of miles 
away leaving us to this and treating us like dirt, and we are left 
with Miss Richards, of all people. 

That night after I had gone to bed I heard my father and my 
step-mother having a quarrel. “It is perfectly natural,” I heard 
my lather say, “for the child to have a photograph of her mother.” 

A door closed. Someone was wandering about in the passage. 
When they had gone I opened my door and crept out barefoot to 
isten. Every step I made seemed to start a loud creak in the 
boards and I was so concerned with this that I did not notice I 
had walked to the edge of the landing. The rope was there, but 
, n me dark 1 could not see it. I knew I was on the edge of the 
rop into the hall and that with one more step I would have 
gone through. I went back to my room, feeling sick. And then 

r^!°T U ? ht StFUck me - and 1 could not get it out of my head all 
, j drean J ed ll > 1 tried not to dream it, I turned on the light, 

th l j? amed 11 a gam—that Miss Richards fell over the edge of 
ne landmg. I was very glad when the morning came. 

wa* i° m L nt 1 WaS down stairs I laughed at myself. The drop 

hnw T V C !5 , 0r t nine feet - An y° ne could jump it. I worked out 
i a j j vv . ould ^nd on my feet if I were to jump there. I moved the 

thp „ y Was , n ? t heavy t0 lift > to see what y° u would feel like if 
“ aS ^° ad , dCr there and the house was °n fire and you had 
saw m P ’ if ma ^ e amends for m y wicked dreams in the night I 

" faZl GS J u S MbS Richard$ (I should sa y m y s tep-mother) 
^ “ ames teased her to the edge. ^ ' 

“Wlf a ! her CamC ° Ut ° f his room and saw me standing there, 
mv I™ ^ y ° U Pulling such faces for? ” he said - A nd he imitated 

«iy expressions. 

H,.TV hinkmgl ” 1 said > “ of Miss Compton at our school.” 

would sh inTh ? rCSeen ! he chan S e in Miss Richards; how she 
Wd Sit m the house in her best clothes, like a visitor, expectant 
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forgetful, stunned by leisure, watchful, wronged and jealous to 
the point of tears. 

Perhaps if the builders had come, as they had promised, on the 
Monday, my step-mother’s story would have been different. 

“I am so sorry we are in such a mess,” she said to me many 
times, as if she thought I regarded the ladder as her failure. 

“It’s fun,” I said. “It’s like being on a ship.” 

“You keep on saying that,” my step-mother said, looking at 
me in a very worried way, as if trying to work out the hidden 
meaning of my remark. “You’ve never been on a ship.” 

“To France,” I said. “When I was a child.” 

“Oh yes, you told me,” said my step-mother. 

Life had become so dull for my father that he liked having the 
ladder in the house. 

“I hate it,” said my step-mother to both of us, getting up. It 
is always surprising when a prosaic person becomes angry. 

“Do leave us alone,” my father said. 

There was a small scene after this. My father did not mean by 
“us” himself and me, as she chose to think; he was simply 
speaking of himself, and he had spoken very mildly. My step¬ 
mother marched out of the room. Presently we heard her upstairs. 
She must have been very upset to have faced going up the 


ladder. . . 

“Come on,” said my father. “I suppose there’s nothing for it. 

I’ll get the car out. We will go to the builder’s.” 

He called up to her that we were going. 

Oh, it was a terrible holiday. When I grew up and was mysell 
married, my father said: “It was a very difficult summer. You 
didn’t realize. You were only a schoolgirl. It was a mistake. 
And then he corrected himself. I mean that: my father was 
always making himself more correct: it was his chief vanity that 

he understood his own behaviour. # , 

“I happened,” he said-this was the correction- to make a 

very foolish mistake.” Whenever he used the phrase I happened 
my father’s face seemed to dry up and become distant: he w. 
congratulating himself. Not on the mistake, of course, but on 
being the first to put his finger on it I happen to _know^ . .1 
happen to have seen . . .’’-it was this incidental rightness, the 
footnote of inside knowledge on innumerable minor issues, an 
his fatal wrongness in a large, obstinate, principled way about 
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anything important, which, I think, made my beautiful and 
dishonest mother leave him. She was a tall woman, taller than he, 
with the eyes of a cat, shrugging her shoulders, curving her long 
graceful back to be stroked and with a wide, champagne laugh. 
My father had a clipped-back monkeyish appearance and that 
taint grin of the bounder one sees in the harder-looking monkeys 
that are without melancholy or sensibility; this had attracted my 
mother but very soon his youthful bounce gave place to a kind 

,M mi? neSty ’ and She f0und him dul1 ' And, of course, 
ruthless. The promptness of his second marriage, perhaps, was to 

teach her a lesson. I imagine him putting his divorce papers away 

° . eVe " ln f g ,f * hls °. ffice and realizing, when Miss Richards came 
in to ask if there is anything more to-night,” that there was a 

woman who was reliable, trained and, like himself, “happened” 
to have a lot of inside knowledge. 

To get out of the house with my father, to be alone with him- 
my heart came alive. It seemed to me that this house was not my 

outside ny If ° nly ; ve COuId g° a ' va V> he and I; the country 

d ik Cmed T° me far more Vlkc home than this grotesque 

Hre a ? ed h k USe 'u I St00d longing for m y step-mother not to answer 
dreadmg that she would come down ’ 

into m 7 h“enUo e — 

home againSt the ° ther Wall> 0Ut of reach - Breathlessly, Htfuhe 

d~ 5said -- 

I rubbed against something,” I said. 

;;ci £ /ZSS — 

Them httle white tails,” I laughed. 

We passed some hurdles in a field. 


we 


frightened. 

Ke my SteP ‘ m0ther hear 
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her giving a scream and going over head first. We got into the 
town and I felt sick. We arrived at the builder’s and my father 
stopped there. Only a girl was in the office, and I heard my 
father say in his coldest voice, “I happen to have an appoint¬ 
ment . . 

My father came out, and we drove off. He was cross. 

“Where are we going?” I said, when I saw we were not going 
home. 

“To Longwood,” he said. “They’re working over there.” I 
thought I would faint. 

“I—I ...” I began. 

“What?” my father said. 

I could not speak. I began to get red and hot. And then I 
remembered. “I can pray.” 

It is seven miles to Longwood. My father was a man who 
enjoyed talking to builders; he planned and replanned with them, 
built imaginary houses, talked about people. Builders have a large 
acquaintance with the way people live; my father liked inside 
knowledge, as I have said. Well, I thought, she is over. She is 
dead by now. I saw visits to the hospital. I saw my trial. 

“She is like you,” said the builder, nodding to me. All my life 
I shall remember his moustache. 

“She is like my wife,” said my father. “My first wife. I happen 
to have married again.” 

(He liked puzzling and embarrassing people.) 

“Do you happen to know a tea place near here?” he said. 

“Oh no,” I said. “I don’t feel hungry.” 

But we had tea at Gilling. The river is across the road from the 
tea-shop and we stood afterwards on the bridge. I surprised my 

father by climbing the parapet. 

“If you jumped,” I said to my father, “would you hurt?” 

“You’d break your legs,” said my father. 

Her “nicest thing”! 

I shall not describe our drive back to the house, but my father 
did say, “Janey will be worried. We’ve been nearly three hours. 
I’ll put the car in afterwards.” 

When we got back, he got out quickly and went down the 
path. I got out slowly. It is a long path leading across a small 
lawn, then between two lime trees; there are a few steps down 
where the roses are, and across another piece of grass you are at 
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the door. I stopped to listen to the bees in the limes, but I could 
not wait any longer. I went into the house. 

There was my step-mother standing on the landing above the 
hall. Her face was dark red, her eyes were long and violent, her 
dress was dirty and her hands were black with dust. She had just 
finished screaming something at my father and her mouth had 
stayed open after her scream. I thought I could smell her anger 
and her fear the moment I came into the house, but it was really 
the smeU of a burned-out saucepan coming from the kitchen. 

You moved the ladder! Six hours I’ve been up here. The 
telephone has been ringing, something has burned on the stove 
I might have burned to death. Get me down, get me down. I 
ought have killed myself. Get me down,” she cried, and she came 
to the gap where the ladder ought to have been. 

| a L D ° n n b< ; u‘ ly ’ J c ney ’” said my father - ‘ lI didn ’* mov e the 
ladder. Don t be such a fool. You’re still alive ” 

Youdid^move'it!'” ^ “ Y ° U y ° U 

My father lifted the ladder, and as he did so he said: 

1 he builder must have been.” 

alone 0 U 0 p ne he h re!” been '” mV ste P-™*er. “I’ve been 

“Daddy isn't a liar ” I said, taking my father’s arm. 

place ”’m°h W oMin S g a :t™ y ^ ^ ** had g °‘ the ladd - * 

And he went up a step or two towards her. 

INo, shrieked Janey, coming to the edge. 

-SXTi w *j d ”S" - - 

” id 

instead*” ““ Ja " ey> ^5™ to "but'she fainted 

“Why did you do it?” he asked. 

I did not answer. 

Did you know she was upstairs?” he said. 
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I did not reply. 

“Stop playing with the sheet,” he said. “Look at me. Did you 
know she was upstairs?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You little cat,” he said. 

I smiled. 

“It was very wrong,” he said. 

I smiled. Presently he smiled. I laughed. 

“It is nothing to laugh at,” he said. And suddenly he could not 
stop himself: he laughed. The door opened and my step-mother 
looked in while we were both shaking with laughter. My father 
laughed as if he were laughing for the first time for many years; 
his bounderish look, sly and bumptious and so delicious, came 
back to him. The door closed. 

He stopped laughing. 

“She might have been killed,” he said, severely again. 

“No, no, no,” I cried, and tears came to my eyes. 

He put his arm round me. 

My mother was a cat, they said, a wicked woman, leaving us 
like that. I longed for my mother. 

Three days later, I went camping. I apologized to my step¬ 
mother and she forgave me. I never saw her again. 



Sense of Humour 


T H T “r SatU . rd f y ‘ 1 was workin g new ground and I 
decided I d stay at the hotel the week-end and put in an appear¬ 
ance at church. 

“AJl alone?” asked the girl in the cash desk. 

It had been raining since ten o’clock. 

,“ M ^° d kas f she “id. “And Mr Straker. He usually 
stays with us. But he s gone.” y 

That’s where they make their mistake,” I said. “They think thev 
know everything because they’ve been on the road all their lives.” 
You re a stranger here, aren’t you?” she said. 

.^1 am, I said. “And so are you.” 

“How do you know that?” 

‘‘Obvious,” I said. “Way you speak.” 

“Lett’s have a light,” she said. 

“So’s I can see you,” I said. 

glass'roof of the^office.'''"* ^ P ° Uring d ° Wn 0n to the 

onftoo “W U hn t ° f -! ea S ‘ eami u g ° n the re S is,er ' 1 said I’d have 

I^st^uTortfr 8 *° be 3nd nI te " She said ’ ^t 

I m T.T. ” I said. “Too many soakers on the road as it is » 

onMo^r; WhatTmore “ “ «“* » 

to turn up a, church on SundaysXEK^"^ 1 tOW " S 

Methodists in the evenine Sav “PnnT • ,, K morn,n S- 

evening” , 0 them, “ClTT® “ G °° d 

see that! TT too ” Mil. y . y ’ Church-goer! Pleased to 

in the momlkg '“DM you ,Te " * ' 0 ° k at >’ 0ur 

“u , , 8 ia y° u lx ke our service Mi«u#»r ->>, 

Humphrey s my name.” “Mr Humphrey.” See’ It p avs 

Come into the office, Mr Humphrey ’’she H ? y 

cup. “Listen to that rain.” P ' ’ he said > br »nging me a 

I went inside. 

“Sugar?” she said. 

si - - 
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“My father was on the railway,” she said. 

“ ‘The engine gave a squeal,’ ” I said. “ ‘The driver took out 
his pocket-knife and scraped him off the wheel.’ ” 

“That’s it,” she said. “And what is your father’s business? 
You said he had a business.” 

“Undertaker,” I said. 

“Undertaker?” she said. 

“Why not?” I said. “Good business. Seasonable like everything 
else. High-class undertaker,” I said. 

She was looking at me, all the time wondering what to say, 
and suddenly she went into fits of laughter. 

“Undertaker,” she said, covering her face with her hands, and 
went on laughing. 

“Here,” I said. “What’s up?” 

“Undertaker!” she laughed and laughed. Struck me as being 
a pretty thin joke. 

“Don’t mind me,” she said. “I’m Irish.” 

“Oh, I see,” I said. “That’s it, is it? Got a sense of humour.” 

Then the bell rang and a woman called out “Muriel! Muriel!” 
and there was a motor bike making a row at the front door. 

“All right,” the girl called out. “Excuse me a moment, Mr 
Humphrey,” she said. “Don’t think me rude. That’s my boy 
friend. He wants the bird turning up like this.” 

She went out, but there was her boy friend looking over the 
window ledge into the office. He had come in. He had a cape on, 
soaked with rain, and the rain was in beads in his hair. It was 
fair hair. It stood up on end. He’d been economizing on the 
brilliantine. He didn’t wear a hat. He gave me a look, and I gave 
him a look. I didn’t like the look of him. And he didn’t like the 
look of me. A smell of oil and petrol and rain and mackintosh 
came off him. He had a big mouth with thick lips. They were 
very red. I recognized him at once as the son of the man who ran 
the Kounty Garage. I saw this chap when I put my car away. 
The firm’s car. A lock-up, because of the samples. Took me ten 
minutes to ram the idea into his head. He looked as though he d 
never heard of samples. Slow—you know the way they are m the 

provinces. Slow on the job. „ 

“Oh, Colin,” says she. “What do you want?” 

“Nothing,” the chap said. “I came in to see you.” 

“To see me?” 
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*‘Just to see you.” 

“You came in this morning.” 

“That’s right,” he said. He went red. “You was busy,” he said. 
“Well, I’m busy now,” she said. 

He bit his tongue, and licked his big lips over and took a look 
at me. Then he started grinning. 

"I got the new bike, Muriel,” he said. “I’ve got it outside.” 
“It’s just come down from the works,” he said. 

“The laddie wants you to look at his bike,” I said. So she went 
out and had a look at it. 

When she came back she had got rid of him 
“Listen to that rain,” she said. 

“Lord, I’m fed up with this line,” she said. 

“What line?” I said. “The hotel line?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m fed right up to the back teeth with it.” 
“And you’ve got good teeth,” I said. 

“There’s not the class of person there used to be in it,” she said. 
“All our family have got good teeth.” 

“Not the class?” 

“I’ve been in it five years and there’s not the same class at all. 
You never meet any fellow's.” 

“Well,” said I. “If they’re like that half-wit at the garage, 
they’re nothing to be struck on. And you’ve met me.” 

I said it to her like that. 


“Oh,” says she. “It isn’t as bad as that vet.” 

It was cold in the office. She used to sit all day in her overcoat. 
She was a smart girl with a big friendly chin and a second one 
coming, and her forehead and nose were covered with freckles. 
She had copper-coloured hair too. She got her shoes through the 
trade from Duke's traveller and her clothes, too, off the Hollen- 
borough mantle man. I told her I could do her better stocking 
than the ones she’d got on. She got a good reduction on everythin? 
Twenty-five or thirty-three and a third. She had her expenses 
cut right back. I took her to the pictures that night in the car. 
1 made Colin get the car out for me. 

“Tbatbov wanted me to go on the back of his bike. On a night 
iixe this, she said. ® 

, ‘‘° h ’?T e S f id> When WC g0t to the P^res. “Two shillings’s 
too much. Let s go mto the one-and-sixes at the side and we can 

nip across mto the two-shillings when the lights go down ” 
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“Fancy your father being an undertaker,” she said in the middle 
of the show. And she started laughing as she had laughed before. 

She had her head screwed on all right. She said: 

“Some girls have no pride once the lights go down.” 

Every time I went to that town I took a box of something. 
Samples, mostly, they didn’t cost me anything. 

“Don’t thank me,” I said. “Thank the firm.” 

Every time I took her out I pulled the blinds in the back seat 
of the car to hide the samples. That chap Colin used to give us 
oil and petrol. He used to give me a funny look. Fishy sort of 
small eyes he’d got. Always looking miserable. Then we would 
go off. Sunday was her free day. Not that driving’s any holiday 
for me. And, of course, the firm paid. She used to take me down 
to see her family for the day. Start in the morning, and taking it 
you had dinner and tea there, a day’s outing cost us nothing. Her 
father was something on the railway, retired. He had a long 
stocking, somewhere, but her sister, the one that was married, 
had had her share already. 

He had a tumour after his wife died and they just played upon 
the old man’s feelings. It wasn’t right. She wouldn’t go near her 
sister, and I don’t blame her, taking the money like that. Just 
played upon the old man’s feelings. 

Every time I was up there Colin used to come in looking for 
her. 

“Oh, Colin,” I used to say. “Done my car yet?” He knew 
where he got off with me. 

“Not now, I can’t, Colin. I tell you I’m going out with Mr 
Humphrey,” she used to say to him. I heard her. 

“He keeps on badgering me,” she said to me. 

“You leave him to me,” I said. 

“No, he’s all right,” she said. 

“You let me know if there’s any trouble with Colin,” I said. 
“Seems to be a harum-scarum sort of half-wit to me,” I said. 

“And he spends every penny he makes,” she said. 

Well, we know that sort of thing is all right while it lasts, I told 

her, but the trouble is that it doesn’t last. 

We were always meeting Colin on the road. I took no notice 
of it first of all and then I grew suspicious and awkward at 
always meeting him. He had a new motor bicycle. It was an 
Indian, a scarlet thing that he used to fly over the moor with, 
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flat out. Muriel and I used to go out over the moor to Ingley 
Wood in the firm’s Morris—I had a customer out that way. 

“May as well do a bit of business while you’re about it,” I said. 

“About what?” she said. 

“Ah ha!” I said. 

“That’s what Colin wants to know,” I said. 

Sure enough, coming back we’d hear him popping and back¬ 
firing close behind us, and I’d put out my hand to stop him and 
keep him following us, biting our dirt. 

“I see his little game,” I said. “Following us.” 

So I saw to it that he did follow. We could hear him banging 
away behind us, and the traffic is thick on the Ingley road in the 
afternoon. 

Oh, let him pass,” Muriel said. “I can’t stand those dirty 
things banging in my ears.” 

I waved him on and past he flew with his scarf flying out, 
blazing red into the traffic. “We’re doing 58 ourselves,” she said, 
leaning across to look. 

“Powerful buses those,” I said. “Any fool can do it if he’s got 
the power. Watch me step on it.” 

But we did not catch Colin. Half an hour later he passed us 
coming back. Cut right in between us and a lorry—I had to 
brake hard. I damn nearly killed him. His ears were red with the 
wind. He didn’t wear a hat. I got after him as soon as I could, 
but I couldn’t touch him. 

Nearly every week-end I was in that town seeing my girl, that 
fellow was hanging around. He came into the bar on Saturday 
nights, he poked his head into the office on Sunday mornings. 
It was a sure bet that if we went out in the car he would pass us 
on the road. Every time we would hear that scarlet thing roar by 
like a horse-stinger. It didn’t matter where we were. He passed 
us on the main road, he met us down the side roads. There was 
a little cliff under oak trees at May Ponds, she said, where the 
view was pretty. And there, soon after we got there, was Colin 
on the other side of the water, watching us. Once we found him 
sitting on his bike, just as though he were waiting for us. 

‘‘You been here in a car?” I said. 

“No, motor bike,” she said and blushed. “Cars can’t follow in 
these tracks.” 

She knew a lot of places in that country. Some of the roads 
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weren’t roads at all and were bad for tyres and I didn’t want the 
firm s car scratched by bushes, but you would have thought 
Colin could read what was in her mind. For nine times out of 
ten he was there. The bike got on my nerves. It was a red, 
roaring, powerful thing and he opened it full out. 

“I’m going to speak to Colin,” I said. “I won’t have him 
annoying you.” 

“He’s not annoying me,” she said. “I’ve got a sense of humour.” 
“Here, Colin,” I said one evening when I put the car away. 
“What’s the idea?” 

He was taking off his overalls. He pretended he did not know 
what I was talking about. He had a way of rolling his eyeballs, 
as if they had got wet and loose in his head, while he was speaking 
to me, and you never knew if it was sweat or oil on his face. It 
was always pale, with high colour on his cheeks and very red lips. 
“Miss MacFarlane doesn’t like being followed,” I said. 

He dropped his jaw and gaped at me. I could not tell whether 
he was being very surprised or very sly. I used to call him 
“Marbles”, because when he spoke he seemed to have a lot of 
marbles in his mouth. 

Then he said he never went to the places we went to, except 
by accident. He wasn’t following us, he said, but we were follow¬ 
ing him. We never let him alone, he said. Everywhere he went, 
he said, we were there. Take last Saturday, he said, we were 
following him for miles down the by-pass, he said. But you passed 
us first and then sat down in front, I said. I went to Ingley Wood, 
he said. And you followed me there. No, we didn’t, I said, Miss 
MacFarlane decided to go there. 

He said he did not want to complain, but fair was fair. I 
suppose you know, he said, that you have taken my girl off me. 
Well, you can leave me alone, can’t you? 

“Here,” I said. “One minute! Not so fast! You said I’ve taken 
Miss MacFarlane from you. Well, she was never your girl. She 
only knew you in a friendly way.” 

“She was my girl,” was all he said. 

He was pouring oil into my engine. He had some cotton-wool 
in one hand and the can in the other. He wiped up the green oil 
that had overflowed, screwed on the cap, pulled down the bonnet 
and whistled to himself. 

I went back to Muriel and told her what Colin had said. 
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“I don’t like trouble,” I said. 

“Don’t you worry,” she said. “I had to have someone to go to 
all these places with before you came. Couldn’t stick in here all 
day Sunday.” 

“Ah,” I said. “That’s it, is it? You’ve been to all these places 
with him?” 

“Yes,” she said. “And he keeps on going to them. He’s sloppy 
about me.” 

“Good God,” I said. “Sentimental memories.” 

I felt sorry for that fellow. He knew it was hopeless, but he 
loved her. I suppose he couldn’t help himself. Well, it takes all 
sorts to make a world, as my old mother used to say. If we were all 
alike it wouldn’t do. Some men can’t save money. It just runs 
through their fingers. He couldn’t save money, so he lost her. I 
suppose all he thought of was love. 

I could have been friends with that fellow. As it was I put a 
lot of business his way. I didn’t want him to get the wrong idea 
about me. We’re all human after all. 

We didn’t have any more trouble with Colin after this until 
ank Holiday. I was going to take her down to see my family. 
The old man’s getting a bit past it now and has given up living 
over the shop. He’s living out on the Barnum Road, beyond the 
tram stop. We were going down in the firm’s car, as per usual, 
but something went wrong with the mag. and Colin had not got 
it right for the holiday. I was wild about this. What’s the use of a 
garage who can’t do a rush job for the holidays! What’s the use 
of being an old customer if they’re going to let you down! I 
went for Colin bald-headed. 

You knew I wanted it,” I said. “It’s no use trying to put me 
o with a tale about the stuff not coming down from the works. 

I ve heard that one before.” 

I told him he’d got to let me have another car, because he’d 
et me down. I told him I wouldn’t pay his account. I said I’d 
»ke my business away from him. But there wasn’t a car to be 
bad in the town because of the holiday. I could have knocked the 
fellow down. After the way I’d sent business to him. 

I hen I saw through his little game. He knew Muriel and I 
were going to my people, and he had done this to stop it. The 
moment I saw this I let him know that it would take more than 
nun to stop me doing what I wanted. 
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I said: 

“Right. I shall take the amount of Miss MacFarlane’s train- 
fare and my own from the account at the end of the month.” 

I said: 

“You may run a garage, but you don’t run the railway service.” 

I was damned angry going by train. I felt quite lost on the 
railway after having a car. It was crowded with trippers too. It 
was slow stopping at all the stations. The people come in, they 
tread all over your feet, they make you squeeze up till you’re 
crammed against the window, and the women stick out their 
elbows and fidget. And then the expense! A return for two runs 
you into just over a couple of quid. I could have murdered 
Colin. 

We got there at last. We walked up from the tram stop. Mother 
was at the window and let us in. 

“This is Miss MacFarlane,” I said. 

And mother said: 

“Oh, pleased to meet you. We’ve heard a lot about you.” 

“Oh,” mother said to me, giving me a kiss. “Are you tired? 
You haven’t had your tea, have you? Sit down. Have this chair, 
dear. It’s more comfortable.” 

“Well, my boy,” my father said. 

“Want a wash?” my father said. “We’ve got a wash-basin 
downstairs,” he said. “I used not to mind about washing upstairs 
before. Now I couldn’t do without it. Funny how your ideas 
change as you get older.” 

“How’s business?” he said. 

“Mustn’t grumble,” I said. “How’s yours?” 

“You knew,” he said, “we took off the horses: except for one 
or two of the older families we have got motors now.” 

But he’d told me that the last time I was there. I’d been at him 
for years about motor hearses. 

“You’ve forgotten I used to drive them,” I said. 

“Bless me, so you did,” he said. 

He took me up to my room. He showed me everything he had 
done to the house. “Your mother likes it,” he said. “The traffic s 
company for her. You know what your mother is for company. 

Then he gives me a funny look. 

“Who’s the girl?” he says. 

My mother came in then and said: 
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“She’s pretty, Arthur.” 

“Of course she’s pretty,” I said. “She’s Irish.” 

Oh, said the old man. “Irish! Got a sense of humour, 
eh?” 

“She wouldn’t be marrying me if she hadn’t,” I said. And then 
I gave them a look. 


“Marrying her, did you say?” exclaimed my father. 

“Any objection?” I said. 

“Now, Ernest dear,” said my mother. “Leave the boy alone. 
Come down while I pop the kettle on.” 

She was terribly excited. 

^ Miss MacFarlane,” the old man said. 

No sugar, thank you, Mrs Humphrey. I beg your pardon, 
Mr Humphrey.” 

The Glen Hotel at Swansea, I don’t suppose you know that?” 
my father said. 


<{ I won dered if you did, being in the catering line.” 

“It doesn’t follow she knows every hotel,” my mother said. 

Forty years ago,” the old man said. “I was staying at the 
Glen in Swansea and the head waiter . . .” 

Oh no, not that one. I’m sure Miss MacFarlane doesn’t 
want to hear that one,” my mother said. 

“How’s business with you, Mr Humphrey?” said Muriel. “We 
passed a large cemetery near the station.” 

‘‘Dad’s ledger,” I said. 

“The whole business has changed so that you wouldn’t know 
it, in my lifetime,” said my father. “Silver fittings have gone 
c^ean out. Everyone wants simplicity nowadays. Restraint. 
Dl £ mt 7’ m V father said. 

Prices did it,” my father said. 

“The war,” he said. 


“You couldn’t get the wood,” he said. 

n mahogany, just an ordinary piece of mahogany. 

° he said \ “ Take tea k. Or walnut.” X 

ou can certainly see the world go by in this room,” I said 
to my mother. 


“It never stops,” she said. 

farfr\ )W t! 3S a11 hic .y cles over the new concrete road from the gun 

hill ^ TH l n tr . ac A tl0n en S ines a nd cars. They came up over the 
re he A.A. man stands and choked up round the tram 
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stop. It was mostly holiday traffic. Everything with a wheel on it 
was out. 

“On this stretch,” my father told me, “they get three accidents 
a week.” There was an ambulance station at the cross-roads. 

We had hardly finished talking about this, in fact the old man 
was still saying that something ought to be done, when the 
telephone rang. 

“Name of MacFarlane?” the voice said on the wire. 

“No. Humphrey,” my father said. “There is a Miss MacFar¬ 
lane here.” 

“There’s a man named Colin Mitchell lying seriously injured 
in an accident at the Cottage Hospital, gave me the name of 
MacFarlane as his nearest relative.” 

That was the police. On to it at once. That fellow Colin had 
followed us down by road. 

Cry, I never heard a girl cry as Muriel cried when we came 
back from the hospital. He had died in the ambulance. Cutting 
in, the old game he used to play on me. Clean off the saddle and 
under the Birmingham bus. The blood was everywhere, they said. 
People were still looking at it when we went by. Head on. What 
a mess! Don’t let’s talk about it. 

She wanted to see him, but they said “No.” There wasn’t 
anything recognizable to see. She put her arms round my neck 
and cried “Colin, Colin” as if I were Colin and clung to me. I 
was feeling sick myself. I held her tight and I kissed her and I 
thought ‘Holiday ruined.’ 

‘Damn fool man,’ I thought. ‘Poor devil,’ I thought. 

“I knew he’d do something like this.” 

“There, there,” I said to her. “Don’t think about Colin.” 

Didn’t she love me, I said, and not Colin. Hadn’t she got me? 
She said, yes, she had. And she loved me. But, “Oh, Colin! Oh, 
Colin!” she cried. “And Colin’s mother,” she cried. “Oh, it’s 
terrible.” She cried and cried. 

We put her to bed and I sat with her and my mother kept 
coming in. 

“Leave her to me,” I said. “I understand her. 

Before they went to bed they both came in and looked at her. 

She lay sobbing with her head in the pillow. 

I could quite understand her being upset. Colin was a decent 
fellow. He was always doing things for her. He mended her electric 
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lamp and he riveted the stem of a wine-glass so that you couldn’t 
see the break. He used to make things for her. He was very good 
with his hands. 

She lay on her side with her face burning and feverish with 
misery and crying, scalded by the salt, and her lips shrivelled up. 
I put my arm under her neck and I stroked her forehead. She 
groaned. Sometimes she shivered and sometimes she clung to me, 
crying, “Oh, Colin! Colin!” 

My arm ached with the cramp and I had a crick in my back, 
sitting in the awkward way I was on the bed. It was late. There 
was nothing to do but to ache and sit watching her and thinking. 
It is funny the way your mind drifts. When I was kissing her and 
watching her I was thinking out who I’d show our new autumn 
range to first. Her hand held my wrist tight and when I kissed 
her I got her tears on my lips. They burned and stung. Her neck 
and shoulders were soft and I could feel her breath hot out of 
her nostrils on the back of my hand. Ever noticed how hot a 
woman’s breath gets when she’s crying? I drew out my hand and 
lay down beside her and “Oh, Colin, Colin” she sobbed, turning 
over and clinging to me. And so I lay there, listening to the traffic, 
staring at the ceiling and shivering whenever the picture of 
Colin shooting right off that damned red thing into the bus came 
into my mind—until I did not hear the traffic any more, or see 
the ceiling any more, or think any more, but a change happened 
—I don’t know when. This Colin thing seemed to have knocked 
the bottom out of everything and I had a funny feeling we were 
going down and down and down in a lift. And the farther we 
went the hotter and softer she got. Perhaps it was when I found 
with my hands that she had very big breasts. But it was like 
being on the mail steamer and feeling engines start under your 
feet, thumping louder and louder. You can feel it in every vein of 
your body. Her mouth opened and her tears dried. Her breath 
came through her open mouth and her voice was blind and husky. 
Colin, Colin, Colin, she said, and her fingers were hooked into me. 
I got out and turned the key in the door. 

In the morning I left her sleeping. It did not matter to me what 
my father might have heard in the night, but still I wondered. 
She would hardly let me touch her before that. I told her I was 
sorry, but she shut me up. I was afraid of her. I was afraid of 
mentioning Colin. I wanted to go out of the house there and then 
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and tell someone everything. Did she love Colin all the time? 
Did she think I was Colin? And every time I thought of that 
poor devil covered over with a white sheet in the hospital 
mortuary, a kind of picture of her and me under the sheets with 
love came into my mind. I couldn’t separate the two things. Just 
as though it had all come from Colin. 

I’d rather not talk any more about that. I never talked to 
Muriel about it. I waited for her to say something, but she didn’t. 
She didn’t say a word. 

The next day was a bad day. It was grey and hot and the air 
smelled of oil fumes from the road. There’s always a mess to 
clear up when things like this happen. I had to see to it. I had 
the job of ringing up the boy’s mother. But I got round that, 
thank God, by ringing up the garage and getting them to go 
round and see the old lady. My father is useless when things are 
like this. I was the whole morning on the phone: to the hospital, 
the police, the coroner—and he stood fussing beside me, jerking 
up and down like a fat india-rubber ball. I found my mother 
washing up at the sink and she said: 

“That poor boy’s mother! I can’t stop thinking of her.” Then 
my father comes in and says—just as though I was a customer: 

“Of course, if Mrs Mitchell desires it, we can have the remains 
of the deceased conveyed to his house by one of our new specially 
sprung motor hearses and can, if necessary, make all the funeral 
arrangements.” 

I could have hit him, because Muriel came into the room when 
he was saying this. But she stood there as if nothing had happened. 

“It’s the least we can do for poor Mrs Mitchell,” she said. 
There were small creases of shadow under her eyes, which shone 
with a soft strong light I had never seen before. She walked as if 
she were really still in that room with me, asleep. God, I loved 
that girl! God, I wanted to get all this over, this damned Colin 
business that had come right into the middle of everything 
like this, and I wanted to get married right away. I wanted to 
be alone with her. That’s what Colin did for me. 

“Yes,” I said. “We must do the right thing by Colin.” 

“We are sometimes asked for long-distance estimates,” my 
father said. . 

“It will be a little something,” my mother said. 

“Dad and I will talk it over,” I said. 
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“Come into the office,” my father said. “It occurred to me 
that it would be nice to do the right thing by this friend of yours.” 

We talked it over. We went into the cost of it. There was the 
return journey to reckon. We worked it out that it would come 
no dearer to old Mrs Mitchell than if she took the train and 
buried the boy here. That is to say, my father said, if I drove it. 

“It would look nice,” my father said. 

“Saves money and it would look a bit friendly,” my father 
said. “You’ve done it before.” 

“Well,” I said. “I suppose I can get a refund on my return 
ticket from the railway.” 

But it was not as simple as it looked, because Muriel wanted 
to come. She wanted to drive back with me in the hearse. 
My mother was very worried about this. It might upset Muriel, 
she thought. Father thought it might not look nice to see a young 
girl sitting by the coffin of a grown man. 

“It must be dignified,” my father said. “You see, if she was 
there it might look as though she were just doing it for the ride— 
like these young women on bakers’ vans.” 

My father took me out into the hall to tell me this because he 
did not want her to hear. But she would not have it. She wanted 
to come back with Colin. 

“Colin loved me. It is my duty to him,” she said. “Besides,” 
she said, suddenly, in her full open voice—it had seemed to be 
closed and carved and broken and small—“I’ve never been in a 
hearse before.” 

“And it will save her fare too,” I said to my father. 

That night I went again to her room. She was awake. I said I 
was sorry to disturb her, but I would go at once only I wanted to 

see if she was all right. She said, in the closed voice again, that 
she was all right. 

“Are you sure?” I said. 


She did not answer. I was worried. I went over to the bed. 

“What is the matter? Tell me what is the matter,” I said. 

For a long time she was silent. I held her hand, I stroked her 

head. She was lying stiff in the bed. She would not answer. I 

dropped my hand to her small white shoulder. She stirred and 

drew up her legs and half turned and said, “I was thinking of 
Cohn. 0 


“Where is he?” she asked. 
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“They’ve brought him round. He’s lying downstairs.” 

“In the front room?” 

“Yes, ready for the morning. Now, be a sensible girl and go 
back by train.” 

“No, no,” she said. “I want to go with Colin. Poor Colin. He 
loved me and I didn’t love him.” And she drew my hands down 
to her breasts. 

“Colin loved me,” she whispered. 

“Not like this,” I whispered. 

It was a warm grey morning like all the others when we took 
Colin back. They had fixed the coffin in before Muriel came out. 
She came down wearing the bright blue hat she had got off 
Dormer’s millinery man and she kissed my mother and father 
good-bye. They were very sorry for her. “Look after her, Arthur,” 
my mother said. Muriel got in beside me without a glance behind 
her at the coffin. I started the engine. They smiled at us. My 
father raised his hat, but whether it was to Muriel and me or to 
Colin, or to the three of us, I do not know. He was not, you see, 
wearing his top-hat. I’ll say this for the old boy, thirty years in 
the trade have taught him tact. 

After leaving my father’s house you have to go down to the 
tram terminus before you get on to the by-pass. There were always 
one or two drivers, conductors or inspectors there, doing up their 
tickets, or changing over the trolley arms. When we passed I saw 
two of them drop their jaws, stick their pencils in their ears and 
raise their hats. I was so surprised by this that I nearly raised mine 
in acknowledgment, forgetting that we had the coffin behind. I 
had not driven one of my father’s hearses for years. 

Hearses are funny things to drive. They are well-sprung, 
smooth-running cars, with quiet engines, and, if you are used to 
driving a smaller car, before you know where you are you are 
speeding. You know you ought to go slow, say 25 to 30 maximum, 
and it’s hard to keep it down. You can return empty at 70 if you 
like. It’s like driving a fire-engine. Go fast out and come back 
s l ow —only the other way round. Open out in the country but 
slow down past houses. That’s what it means. My father was very 
particular about this. 

Muriel and I didn’t speak very much at first. We sat listening 
to the engine and the occasional jerk of the coffin behind when 
we went over a pot-hole. We passed the place where poor Colin 
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but I didn’t say anything to Muriel, and she, if she noticed— 
which I doubt—did not say anything to me. We went through 
Cox Hill, Wammering and Yodley Mount, flat country, don’t 
care for it myself. “There’s a wonderful lot of building going on,” 
Muriel said at last. 

“You won’t know these places in five years,” I said. 

But my mind kept drifting away from the road and the green 
fields and the dullness, and back to Colin—five days before, he 
had come down this way. I expected to see that Indian coming 
flying straight out of every corner. But it was all bent and bust 
up properly now. I saw the damned thing. 

He had been up to his old game, following us, and that had 
put the end to following. But not quite; he was following us now, 
behind us in the coffin. Then my mind drifted off that and I 
thought of those nights at my parents’ house, and Muriel. You 
never know what a woman is going to be like. I thought, too, 
that it had put my calculations out. I mean, supposing she had 
a baby. You see, I had reckoned on waiting eighteen months 
or so. I would have eight hundred then. But if we had to get 
married at once, we should have to cut right down. Then I 

• , . it was funny her saying “Colin!” like that in the 

night; it was funny it made her feel that way with me, and how 
it made me feel when she called me Colin. Td never thought of 
her in that way, in what you might call the “Colin” way. 

I looked at her and she looked at me and she smiled, but still 
we did not say very much, but the smiles kept coming to both 
of us. The light-railway bridge at Dootheby took me by surprise 
and I thought the coffin gave a jump as we took it. 

Colin’s still watching us, I nearly said. 

There were tears in her eyes. 

“What was the matter with Colin?” I said. “Nice chap I 
thought. Why didn’t you marry him?” 

Yes,” she said. “He was a nice boy. But he’d no sense of 
humour.” 


“And I wanted to get out of that town,” she said. 

“I’m not going to stay there, at that hotel,” she said. 

I want to get away,” she said. “I’ve had enough.” 

She had a way of getting angry with the air, like that. “You’ve 
got to take me away,” she said. We were passing slowly into 
Muster, there was a tram ahead and people thick on the narrow 
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pavements, dodging out into the road. But when we got into the 
Market Square where they were standing around, they saw the 
coffin. They began to raise their hats. Suddenly she laughed. 
“It’s like being the King and Queen,” she said. 

“They’re raising their hats,” she said. 

“Not all of them,” I said. 

She squeezed my hand and I had to keep her from jumping 
about like a child on the seat as we went through. 

“There they go.” 

“Boys always do,” I said. 

“And another.” 

“Let’s see what the policeman does.” 

She started to laugh, but I shut her up. “Keep your sense of 
humour to yourself,” I said. 

Through all those towns that run into one another as you 
might say, we caught it. We went through, as she said, like royalty. 
So many years since I drove a hearse, I’d forgotten what it was 
like. 

I was proud of her, I was proud of Colin and I was proud of 
myself. And, after what had happened, I mean on the last two 
nights, it was like a wedding. And although we knew it was for 
Colin, it was for us too, because Colin was with both of us. It was 
like this all the way. 

“Look at that man there. Why doesn’t he raise his hat? 
People ought to show respect for the dead,” she said. 
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